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olistic grouping, the market results—prices and output—would not be 
much different from those of pure competition. This surmise is shared by 
many theorists and some, for example Professor Hicks,* question the ad- 


Social Economics, first German edition 1914, English edition, New York, 1927, cf. p. 217: 
“The classicists . . . persistently examined only the pure forms of monopoly and competi- 
tion, The modern trend to production on a large scale has called into being numerous 
novel, intermediate, monopoloid forms, which today are far more important than either 
of the pure forms.’ Or p. 222: “Thus a new problem arises for theory, a problem for which 
no solution can be offered by the theory of the pure forms.” And p. 220: “Numerous inter- 
mediary forms occur in great variety between competition and monopoly. In their details 
they are of such diverse arrangement that, with the instruments at its command, theory could 
never expect to explain their entire array.” It should be added, however, that Wieser, like 
many other economists of his time, did not extend their anaylsis to any sufficient degree 
to the new problems,” the existence of which they recognized. 

Cf. J. R. Hicks, “Annual Survey of Economic Theory: The Theory of Monopoly,” 
Econometrica, vol. iii, 1935, p. 12. In justice to Professor Chamberlin I wish to state 
that he refuses to be identified with the “narrow case” of monopolistic competition. 
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scertainable objective data which are the substance behind the conjectures. 
~The existence of oligopoly—of so much oligopoly—is a bad blow for 

pee equilibrium theory. The conjectures of each seller as to the most 

ikely reactions of his rival sellers to his own actions become data of the 

wuts equilibrium system; and (1) these conjectures may be such as to 

make impossible any equilibrium, however theoretical, and (2) they must 
remain unknown to a greater extent even than consumers’ preferences. It 
becomes thus very tempting to assume away these difficulties. The postulate 
of simplicity competes forcefully with the postulate of realism. 

There is no doubt that very realistic assumptions complicate one’s theoret- 
ical reasoning to a possibly hopeless degree. There is, on the other hand, 
some presumption for the belief that the general results obtained from 
simplified assumptions—that is from assumptions of more pure competition 
and pure monopoly, and less oligopoly—are not so much different from 
the results of more complicated set-ups. If we could be sure of this then we 
might conclude that for general equilbrium analysis the practical significance 
of realistic assumptions in the theory of monopolistic competition is small, 
and that we may be satisfied with the approximations reached by the un- 
realistic approach. But how can we obtain assurance of these beliefs? 

12. Evidence in the one or in the other direction, that is to say, evidence 
for or against the significance of making the realistic assumptions of oligo- 
polistic competition, may be sought by two methods: empirical case studies 
and theoretical analysis. It should be clear, however, that neither of the 
two methods can stand on its own feet. Common sense, not to speak of 
methodology, ought to tell anybody that theoretical analysis has to base on 
empirical work the selection of what should be assumed in theory, and that 
empirical case studies have to base on theoretical analysis the selection of 
what should be observed in reality. This interdependence is not incompatible 
with a high degree of division of labor (although a higher degree of under- 
standing of each other’s work than exists today is badly needed). 

The difficulties of good empirical work are often under-estimated and 
the practical significance of its “results” greatly over-estimated. I am speaking 
® here on the basis of personal experiences. I was connected with one industry 

for no less than ten years. My insight was more intimate than any outside 
§ observer could ever have, since I was an executive of several firms in that 
industry. I was one who not only had the information, but participated in 
each single decision as to output and price. We controlled directly or in- 
directly about 20 per cent of the output of the country. Yet, I should be at 
a loss if somebody asked me to evaluate the significance of our particular 
market position.* I know, of course, that there was a fair degree of product 
differentiation, though not discernible by a superficial observer; I know, 


*For about two years we got together in a cartel. The evaluation of our position during 
e two years is easier. 
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furthermore, that vas also some degree of oligopoly, though only 
among groups of fi ich comprised smaller parts of the otherwise 
polypolistic mark ut how much these factors influenced me toward 
output restriction, | not be capable of telling. I tried to analyze my 
own considerations; | for example, to imagine a position of pure 
competition. It was not lifficult to do so because the elasticity of demand 
as I saw it was extret high. My impression after such mental experiments 
was that neither ps t differentiation nor oligopolistic competition had 
affected my decisio ny great extent. (This was obviously so only 
because of the highly tic demand.*) Did the situation affect my rivals 
decisions more tha | mine? One clue to this question was perhaps a 
comparison of my erations with those of people in a similar position 
to that of my rivals—t ly, my partners and co-directors—who had not 
the slightest idea mic theory. Did the oligopolistic postition in- 
fluence my partner! re than it did me? It did not. In the innumerable 
decisions during ten years there were disagreements as to facts, especially 
as to expected futu ts and external facts, but there were never dis- 
agreements as to the “optimum policy’”’ once we had agreed on the facts. 

This perfect agreement about policies, incidentally, has brought me to the 
belief that sensible business-men do act as sensible economists suppose them 
to act, although it e that my partners often rationalized their correct 
decisions in a misleading way. An investigator who would have based 
his findings on their answers to questionnaires or even on personal inter- 
views, would havs ne to erroneous results. An investigator who could 
have seen all the act r potentially available statistics would have come 
to no results at all. Th possibility for a fruitful empirical inquiry into 
these problems li nk, in the more subtle technique of analyzing a 
series of single bu lecisions through close personal contact with those 
responsible for th ions. We have had a paucity of that sort of investi- 
gation, as I do not ! to remind you. 

13. More refined t 11 analysis may, I believe, be capable of giving 
important hints as to the relative significance of various elements. One might 
make a long catalog ssible assumptions, and work out problem after 
problem with all p mbinations of assumptions. A comparison of 
results concerning tl tical prices and outputs should tell which con- 
stellations would, and which constellations would not, cause considerable 
deviations from th L “ce mpetitive output.” Among the assumptions 
should be also thi h-talked-of “‘error-types,” that is to say, assump- 
tions of behavior hich do not conform to the principle of profit 
maximization. F% ple, the average-cost superstition® should be it- 

5 It was otherwis f the cartel when we restricted output drastically 

*T leave it open \ to refer to a superstition of business-men who sacrifice 


profits for the sake nform to average costs, or rather to a superstition 
of economists who in that business-men pursue such policies. 
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cluded in the possible types; and, of course, the inertia preventing adjust- 
ment to slight changes; and other idiosyncrasies on the side of business 
management as well as the various “socio-political” situations to which 
Professor Mason referred.” The number of combinations and permutations 
would be enormous. This would not only make a popular game for pure 
theorists, but it would also zesult in clarifying the relative significance of 
various elements for price and output determination. The majority of prob- 
lems would afterwards be scrapped as irrelevant and insignificant—but this 
is exactly what we want to know: the factors which need not be given much 
attention because they are not of great influence on the outcome. Then we 
might know better than we do today which types of monopolistic and oligop- 
olistic positions are significant assumptions. 

The fruitfulness of this approach which we may call “theoretical case 
studies” must, however, not be over-estimated either, mainly for the follow- 
ing reason: The analysis of mass behavior is simpler than the analysis of 
individual behavior. The problem of oligopoly is by definition the problem 
of the effects of the actions of few, giving a greater importance to the 
behavior of each member of the group. In order to explain the price of 
wheat it is not necessary to interpret the actions of every single farmer. But 
in order to explain the price of rubber-tires it may be necessary to interpret 
the actions of the late Mr. Firestone and a few other gentlemen.* Whether 
Mr. Firestone had had a good breakfast may have been a significant factor 
in a significant decision. The theory of the oligopoly price involves an in- 
terpretation of the significant motives behind the actions of a small number 
of people—hence much more than description of statistically or even theo- 
retically measurable data. Even the most superficial theory will have to 
include many more ideal types of behavior in order to handle the problem 
of few sellers than it takes to handle the problem of a mass of competitive 
sellers. Two methodological problems are related to this proposition: one 
is the problem in modern formal sociology of the degree of anonymity 
versus intimacy of ideal behavior-types,® the other is the principle of sta- 
tistical theory known as the law of large numbers. Both these principles 
explain why there will always be serious limits to the applicability of any 
theory of monopolistic competition. 


IV 


_ 14. I wish to conclude this paper with words of one or two syllables. 
Suppose that the men who have to handle governmental policies concerning 


‘Am, Econ. Rev., Proceedings, March, 1939, pp. 61-74. 

Cf. Lloyd G. Reynolds, ‘Competition in the Rubber-Tire Industry,” Am. Econ. Rev., 
Sept., 1938, p. 459. 
; ’ See Alfred Schiitz, Der Sinnhafte Aufbau der Sozialen Welt, Vienna, 1932; Alfred 
Stoner and Karl Bode, “A New Approach to the Methodology of the Social Sciences,” 
Economica, 1937, and my own article, “Why Bother with Methodology,” Economica, 1936. 
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monopoly ask question: ‘““What aid do we get for our job 
from studying ' | n the theory of monopolistic competition whic 
have appeared mpousness during the last decade?’’ My answer 
is this: Apart f tion of the specific contribution by the recent 
authors, the ai t from the theory as it stands consists in the 
following: (1) hows you that the problem is much mor 
difficult than y issumed, and that you cannot tackle it merel 
with energy ai 2) the theory turns your attention to the 
factors which at relevant to your problem, and it tells you that 
several other facto: r relevance; (3) the theory shows you that 
certain method h which suggest themselves to the superficial 
observer may n (4) the theory provides you with definitions 
and concepts w! h elements that need to be distinguished and 
isolated for an f reality in its complexity; (5) the theor, 
advises you abo nce of the existence of markets within markets: 
of the implicat: : costs and of certain properties of production 
costs; of variou f estimated demand elasticities; of the essen- 
tials of price di ind of possible effects of price regulation; of 
the subjectivity mena in the short-run and of the long-run 
influences of « f objective phenomena; and of other similar 
matters. I subn nany or all of the mentioned points are of clear 
practical value in t retation of actual situations and in considerations 
concerning gov trol 

As to the que recent writers have added to older teachings 
I should say: I | may point to writers prior to those of the 
1930's, from Ci Edgeworth, Marshall and Pigou up to Sraffa, who 
have seen and s things which others have presented during 
the last ten yeas forget that a good deal of the progress in all 
fields consists it f emphasis, in qualifications and in improved 
formulations of « tions. If you want aid in understanding the 
combined work: tive and monopolistic forces, you get this aid 
undoubtedly be titings of the last decade than from the older 
papers and tre: hope that the next decade will give us new 
writings from t so much aid that you do not need to question 
and evaluate la t tical significance of the theory of monopo- 
listic competiti 

Fritz MACHLUP 
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LABOR MOVEMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


The tumultuous nature of labor behavior in the United States in recent years has 
turned the attention of conservatives and liberals alike to Great Britain, where, it seems, 
these matters are managed more satisfactorily. 

The object of this article is to suggest some explanations of the contrast between the 
two countries: (a) That the British General Strike of 1926, when labor was quiescent in 
the United States, left a legacy of employer complacency, legislative restrictions on strike 


have been strong in the depressed, heavy, export industries of the North while American 
unions are established largely in sheltered trades; (c) That the attempt to organize mass 
production workers in industrial unions—which lay behind the A.F. of L.-C.1.0O. split— 
has not been made in Britain, but on the contrary, officialdom has solidified its position 
and centralized control in the General Council of the Trades Union Congress so as to 
remove all opposition; and, finally, (d) That trade-union and Labour Party leaders alike 
have become a part of the machinery of government to such an extent that they are unable 
to offer effective opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in dealing with the totalitarian 


states. 
If, therefore, we are to learn from Great Britain, we must know not only what is 
being done, but why. 


The experience of the United States with trade unions since 1935 has 
created in many quarters the impression that the American labor move- 
ment is adolescent and conversely that the British labor movement is mature. 
There is a surface truth in this conception but we have only to go back 
to the decade preceding 1927 to find a condition in England quite as 
agitated, if not as violent, as anything known in the whole history of 
American labor. 

To understand the differences between the two labor movements at 
the moment certain misconceptions must be cleared up. It is not true, for 
instance, that British employers are completely committed to collective 
bargaining as such. What they have accepted, in large measure, is collective 
bargaining with British trade unions as they are now constituted; and the 
present condition of British unions arises out of recent national experience 
and especially the agitational decade 1917 to 1927. 

The labor movement of any country is strongly colored by the tem- 
perament and experience of the nation itself, and the temperament and 
experience of Britain and the United States are very different. This is too 
large and perhaps too vague a matter to go into here but the following 
impressions are worth consideration. 

(a) Temperament. While there can be no scientific measurements of 
this most important factor, it cannot be ignored; and one may say, with 
no claim to originality or special perspicacity, that the English are, on the 
whole, a “‘both-and” people while Americans tend to be “either-or.” This 
is seen quite clearly in the history of labor legislation in the two countries. 
Trade-union law in England began, in the midern sense, in 1824: in 
America in 1935, But what the British Parliament gave to unions in 1824 
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in 1825. Again in 1871 British trade unions 
is Trade Union act for benefit purposes, but in 
t act of the same year effective strike action 

75 this was corrected, but in 1901 industrial 
igain negatived by the Taff-Vale judgment, 

| but in 1909 the Osborne judgment withered 
Amelioration was secured in 1913, but in 

re put upon political action and strike action 
re limited than at any time since the Combina- 


ifically statutory trade-union law exists, with 
Oregon statute, but the unions have been harried 
the anti-trust laws, the extension of injunctions, 

lism, and especially by the police, military 
while the National Labor Relations act imposes 
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British trade unionism and especially its political arm, the Labour Party, 
can never be quite as irresponsible nor can it be ignored by employers and 
sovernment as may be the case in countries less economically dependent on 
foreign trade. The post-war growth of economic nationalism in Europe, 
Asia, and the Americas has embarrassed, to put it mildly, not only British 
governments, but the British people and their associations including the 
trade unions. For the trade unions have been especially strong in those 
heavy export industries of the North which were the foundations of pre- 
war British economy: coal, cotton, shipbuilding, iron and steel, and heavy 
machinery. In the United States almost the opposite condition existed. 
Pre-war American economy was founded on a debtor position, agricultural 
exports, and a relatively sheltered industry. Trade unions were strong in 
the more sheltered industries: railroads, building, apparel, and domestic- 
consumed coal. Export trades: agriculture, iron and steel, oil, light machin- 
ery, etc., were little organized or not organized at all. 

Thus, while we have suffered since 1929 even more severely than has 
Britain, we have suffered in such a way as to leave our strongest unions 
unimpressed by large national difficulties and irresponsible groups. The 
British steel industry, for instance, is well organized on both sides, but 
under present conditions it would be suicidal either for unions to fight 
employers or employers to engage the unions 4 /’outrance. The same thing 
is true in shipbuilding, heavy engineering, and particularly in cotton. The 
only groups in the United States in a position similar to that of the old 
line British unionists are the farmers, farm laborers, tenants and sharecrop- 
pers, and they, except the farmers, have no organization or tradition of 
organization behind them. Thus, when we are told that British employers 
and trade umivnists behave like lambs we must remember that they have 
both been close shorn and exposed in common to the chill winds that 
sweep the Channel and the North and Irish seas. 

Today British trade unions are strictly business organizations, and since 
1850 there has always been a sound core of business and fraternal senti- 
ment in the British labor movement. This, however, has not prevented the 
growth of militant organization, socialistic ideas, and a political party. 
Germany had a socialist party but no solid core of non-political trade 
unionism. France has labor and socialist sentiment without much perma- 
nent trade-union organization. The United States has had trade-union or- 
ganization without an effective political arm. 

The so-called General Strike of 1926 was not sound business trade 
unionism, and no one knew this better than the trade-union officials who 
had to call it. It was forced upon them by the miners on one side and the 
Baldwin government on the other. They were shocked at having their 
bluff called and surprised and embarrassed by the unanimous response of 
the rank and file. They have not forgotten and have done everything pos- 
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worried about it. Organized British labor has had enough of the miners, 
enough of emotion, agitation, parades. Now it is all business and intends 
to stay that way. Welsh miners still sing in London streets but Transport 
House stands remote in a quiet square and will not hear them. 


Since 1927 under the able leadership of Sir Walter Citrine, K.B.E., 
the British Trades Union Congress and its affiliated unions have pursued a 
definite policy of centralization of control. This is not a new policy but 
rather a revival on a large scale of the policy of the famous “Junta” in the 
middle of the nineteenth century and of the ‘New Model” trade unions 
which secured a pyrrhic victory in the Trade Union act of 1871. This policy 
involves the following measures: 

(1) The amalgamation of craft unions in the same or related trades 
into as few units as possible. This was long overdue but has gone on rapidly 
since the Act of 1918 made it easier to accomplish. But the British Trades 
Union Congress still has nearly twice as many afhliated unions as the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Amalgamation, however, makes no radical change in the structure of 
British trade unionism.* The Trades Union Congress has not yet met the 
challenge of mass production industries which are growing remarkably in 
the Midlands and the Greater London area. There is no such thing as an 
industrial union in Great Britain.‘ 

(2) A marked increase in the authority of officers of the National 
Unions and especially of the General Council, formerly the Parliamentary 
Committee, of the Trades Union Congress. Theoretically the Trades Union 
Congress remains a loose federation of national and other craft unions and 
two general labor unions—Transpert and General Workers, and General 
and Municipal Workers—but the General Strike of 1926 was called, after 
a strike vote, and managed and called off by the General Council. This 
experience taught the General Council two things: the danger of large 
strikes and the possibility of increasing its authority over the unions and 
the rank and file to avoid strike action wherever possible.® There have been 


(b) Any strike which is designed or calculated to coerce the government either directly 
or by inflicting hardship upon the community. 

Clause (b) could be interpreted to make any strike illegal because practically all strikes 
inflict some hardship on the community. 

*These amalgamations are of craft unions, while the general unions cut across all 
industrial lines. 

‘This is not admitted by Transport House, and the President’s Commission lists craft, 
industrial, and general unions; but a careful analysis will show that even where organiza- 
ion 1s most complete it is not based on industry. 

‘The General Strike might have been averted at the last minute but for the action of 
machine men on the Daily Mail in refusing, without union authorization, to print a leading 
article which described as “revolutionaries” all those who supported the miners. The die- 


hards behind Mr, Baldwin used this incident to close the door to further negotiation. 
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strikes since 192 nong the miners, but few, if any, have been 
authorized by the National Unions while the London Transport Workers’ 
strike of 1938 was b: y the national officers’ employment of strike. 
breakers. 

“In the years w! upsed since then’’ (1925), writes Sir Walter 
Citrine, general sect » of the Trades Union Congress, in Seventy Years 
of Trade Unionis? in 1938, 
it has been a great privi 0 witness a steady and considerable expansion 
in the work of the Co [It has been a source of great satisfaction to see 
the inc reasing mea the Congress and its General Council have been 
entrusted by the L shaping of Trade Union policy. The tendency 
nowadays is for the kk more and more to the Trades Union Congress 
for guidance and h n matters of major Trade Union policy, but in 
many of the matte } partic ularly of domestic concern to individual 
Unions.® The creation General Council was, of itself, something far more 
than a mere organ . It was a response to the demand for a 
greater concentrati ; and of leadership. . . . Gradually the Trade 
Unions are learning th hich the National Strike taught, just as did the 
Great War, namely ty for unity of command. 


And President E t the 1938 Congress that if the General Coun- 
cil is not now the staff ‘‘no doubt it one day will be.’ 

(3) Close cody h the government and its imposing machin- 
ery for: (a) the s« f industrial disputes—Trade Boards, Industrial 
Councils, ad hoc arbits nd Ministry of Labour conciliation; and (b) 
the administration e unemployment and health insurance laws, and 
representation in al f administrative bodies. 

(4) Complete f communist and fascist groups and organi- 
zations from both le Unions and the Labour Party; liquidation of 
the post-war shop st novement, the National Unemployment 
Workers’ moveme ft-wing leadership; and rigid control of the 
Trades Councils. 

(5) Persistent ter national agreements with employers’ asso- 
ciations. Ideal collect ning as understood in England is not trade- 
union bargaining orporations or even with employers’ asso- 
ciations in one dist finitely collective on a national scale on both 
sides. National associat f employers deal with national associations 
of employees and tional agreements wherever possible. And the 
National Confedes mployers’ Organizations (1919) to which 
there is no count the United States, coresponds to the Trades 
Union Congress an seneral Council. 

(6) Rebuildins ial reserves greatly depleted by the General 

* Italics mine. 
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Strike so that they were nearly doubled between 1926 and 1936 
(£8.478,371 to £16,031,730) and are now larger than they have ever 
been.® 

(7) Improvement of the physical plant of the trades unions, their office 
equipment and business methods. This was the chief theme of Sir Walter 
Citrine in the introduction to an expensively printed story, issued by 
Transport House in 1938. One of the first pictures in the volume is of the 
Trades Union Congress cottages erected in memory of the ‘“Tolpuddle 
Martyrs” who, in the opinion of a well-known English student of union- 
ism, if alive today, would be out in the cold with other agitators. 

“One of the most significant aspects of trade-union organization today,” 
writes Citrine,® “is the provision made by the trade unions to carry on their 
increasing administrative work. Big unions need large offices because of the 
amount of detailed administration imposed by present industrial needs and 
social legislation. . . . We need not be surprised, therefore, to find that 
Transport House is by no means alone in facing the public with an im- 
posing trade-union fagade.”’?° 


The strong American unions retain much of their traditional autonomy 
and no officer of the American Federation of Labor or of the Congress 
of Industrial Organization would have the right or the temerity to boast 
that in domestic affairs the trade unions have surrendered any control to a 
central body. In the American Federation of Labor control resides not in 
the Executive Council, but in certain strong national unions, the Carpenters 
and Machinists in particular, while the Teamsters do as they please. The 
Congress of Industrial Organization is somewhat more centralized because 
of the position and forcefulness of John L. Lewis, but the failure of the 
United Automobile Workers’ Union to stop unauthorized strikes, the 
squabble between Homer Martin and the Executive Board and the break- 
down of the Hillman-Murray “appeasement” show how little of central 
control has been achieved in the Congress of Industrial Organization. 


It is clear from the above analysis that British trade unionism today has 
reached a stage that may be described as advanced or reactionary, depending 
on the point of view of the observer. But British trade unionism does not 
ae with the trade unions; it reaches out into politics through the Labour 

arty. 

The British Labour Party has a dual personality. Of its nationally aff- 
liated membership of 2,013,663 in 1936 there were only 430,694 individ- 
ual members, while 45,125 were represented by socialist and codperative 


_ Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the Year 1937, p. 2, London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1938. 


Seventy Years of Trade Unionism, p. 24. 
[he implication in “facade” is, no doubt, unintentional. 
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Congress but the’ gained little from it but kind words and these were 
usually robbed of their flavor by the courts.’* In the gilded twenties they 
lost ground. They lost more in the early years of the depression. The magic 
of the early Roosevelt gave them hope; and a radical departure came in 
1935 with the formation of the C.I.O. and the passage of the National 
Labor Relations act. Since then the government has done much for labor 
and labor has responded by aggressive organizing campaigns. But both 
A. F. of L. and C.1.O. remain outside, free to fight or support the govern- 
ment, to engage anti-union employers, and to be broken up by factional 
struggles within, while the tender seeds of labor's political growth seem to 
have been destroyed by Depression No. II. 

If it is industrial peace we seek, American industrialists and American 
labor can learn much from England. But there is relatively little pressure 
n the economy of United States from the totalitarian states to enforce 
upon us anything like the armistice that has been signed in England. In 
the absence of this pressure we have nothing to lead us but reason, a trait 
without honor, it would seem, in the modern world. 

NorMAN J. WARE 

Wesleyan University 

“ While legislation was passed covering most of the items in labor's Bill of Grievances 


f 1906, there was little gain; and in the case of the Clayton act of 1914, labor's Magna 
Carta, a real loss was sustained. 
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with that aspect of technological unemployment. It will be concerned 
entirely with direct changes in employment due to better organization, 
and changes in the total supply of all employments from all sources, 
resulting from all the factors set in motion by a change in process, whether 
they are changes in costs, prices, volume, markets, or anything else. 
Obviously the paper will not be concerned with unemployment due to 
changes in the supply of money except as they are the direct result of 
technological factors. 

Neither the displacement of men in a particular craft by labor-saving 
machinery nor displacement by managerial skill necessarily causes any 
increase or decrease in the total supply of employments. Nothing that we 
learn about specific displacement tells us anything whatever about the 
general level of employment. The answers must be looked for elsewhere. 
" The effect of any technological change upon the general level of em- 
ployment can be found only by taking account of all the effects of the new 
process, its costs, the selling price of its product, the labor and materials 
involved in producing the new machinery, the amount of new consump- 
tion due to falling price, and the increased consumption of other goods, 
such as summer vacations or dental work, by workers who bought the new 
product more cheaply or spent less time in the shop. The full effects of 
technological change are roundabout. They can be understood and their 
net result calculated only by considering all such roundabout effects. 

The first need is clear separation of names. For the first type, “machine 
displacement” may be the best name. For the second type, ‘“‘managerial 
displacement’’ is suggested. For the third, “the total supply of employ- 
ments,” is here used, to suggest at least its composite character. It might 
be well if the misleading phrase “technological unemployment’ could be 
abandoned for good. 


The answer to the questions of technological change and the total 
supply of employments will be sought chiefly from the period 1914 to 
1933, where it is easier in perspective to separate the accidental from the 
typical characteristics of the business cycle, and where the influence of 
governments is relatively slight and calculable. During this period full and 
careful records of factory employment were begun in a number of 
industrial states—Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and New York. Massachusetts 
had long records of trade-union experience. The federal government was 
also collecting records of employment and payrolls. Examples will be taken 
chiefly from the experience of the New York State Department of Labor 
because that is the experience with which the writer is most familiar. 

New York State began in 1913 the collection of a comprehensive 
record of employment and payrolls, currently, month by month, from 
nearly all the leading employers in manufacturing industries in the state. 
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The correlation holds again by industries. In industries where progress 

was rapid, employment rose or held its own in all sections of New York 
State. In industries where processes were unchanged, employment was 
being lost to North Carolina, or Missouri, or Delaware, to competing 
{rms or competing products. This material will be found briefly in the 
special bulletins of the New York State Department of Labor and the 
oublications of the other state labor departments. 
' To summarize, in a series of records of employment, covering two 
m™ complete business cycles preceding 1933, there is no convincing evidence 
of any connection between mechanization or managerial improvements 
and falling employment. 

The supreme example of the relation of technological change to the 
total supply of employments is the automobile industry. Study after study 
has been made showing the displacement of man-power by machinery 
in automobile production. These studies were extremely valuable analyses 
of labor-saving at a given point, but they gave us no information whatever 
about the effect of that labor-saving on the total supply of employments. 
People of prominence have over and over again used these studies as 
examples of the effect of the machine in causing a falling level of em- 
ployment. Yet, those who heard or read the statement knew also that the 
automobile had been providing a constantly rising amount of employment, 
that it was one of the principal factors in employment in steel, rubber, 
glass, and even textiles. People were crowded so fast into Detroit that 
it was impossible to build houses for them and Akron 2nd Toledo were 
mushroom cities with almost no community facilities because of the rapid 
growth of employment in the automobile industry. The new circle of 
service industries was growing up about automobiles. Most of the build- 
ing boom of the suburbs in the 1920’s was due to the automobile. 

Furthermore, it was obvious that automobile companies had been add- 
ing to, not taking from, the amount of work done on automobiles. They 
had added clocks, radios, oil gauges, ash trays, shatter-proof glass, not to 
speak of self-starters and other eatly improvements. The whole transi- 
tion from open to closed cars which made over the industry in 1923 made 
more work for labor, not only because the cars were larger but because 
automobiles became first a year-round possibility, and then a social neces- 
sity. As cities spread out to new suburbs, more cars were needed to take 
children to schools and husbands to the morning train. No phenomena of 
present-day industry are more universally known. And yet, ‘‘facts’” from 
the automobile industry are seriously presented as proof of the decline in 
employment due to technological advance. 

One other illustration, this time from a declining industry, will prove 
the same point. Machine processes have been introduced into coal mining 
and have displaced men on specific tasks. This has been cited bitterly 
as evidence of the way the machine is taking bread from men’s mouths. 
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and of itself, it means that families will have more to consume, and more 
marginal income with which to purchase new products. 

It is extremely hard tor those whose interest is in social welfare rather 
than in economics to believe that economic consequences are intricate and 
indirect. It is also hard for workers to accept the fact that they cannot 
believe their eyes. But the fact is true that displacement of labor by 
a particular change in process does mot mean that there is less employ- 
ment, but rather that there should be more. Remedies for low employment 
must be sought in the field of low price and free investment. All else is 
a mirage.” 

If prices and investment are functioning in healthy fashion, the crea- 
tion of new employments will proceed rapidly enough to take care of 
more workers than those displaced. The economic system will have 
plenty of reserve with which to pay the transition costs due to those 
workers whose crafts and skills are destroyed by the machine. If prices 
and investment are not functioning soundly, that is not technological but 
price unemployment. It would be better if it was called “price unem- 
ployment” to indicate its real origin. 


The original question can then be restated: What are the significant 
factors in the relation between technological change and the total supply 
of employments? 

Here again it is possible from the records of 1914 to 1933 to sum- 
marize a great amount of experience gained through two other major 
cycles. This may be stated as follows: 


What forces affect the rate of introduction of technological change? 
What forces affect the rise of compensatory employment ? 
What new factors, if any, have been introduced since 1933? 


The simplest way to view these questions is to assume that the intro- 
duction of machinery and new processes is a revolutionary change, with 
all the forces of custom, inertia and vested interests against it. Before 
new processes are introduced some pressure must be strong enough to 
force energies above a threshold of normal activity. These pressures are 
the first thing to look for. 


“This is not a complete statement of all the effects of technological change in all its 
aspects. These effects are wholly specific and vary from one invention to another, and from 
one point of the business cycle to another. 

This is meant to be a statement of major trends in technologica! change in its relation 
to emvloyment. It is just as possible in economics as in statistics to measure central tendency 
and use it as a basis of policy, without either being wholly lost in details, or relying on 
over-simplified generalizations. The variations from central tendency may be all-important 
in applications of the general principle to specific cases, and should be most carefully 
watched by anyone charged with policy-making. At the same time the main lines of eco- 
nomic policy can be established more clearly, more promptly and more soundly, if the 
central tendencies are clearly and correctly analyzed. 
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in dressing rooms, locker rooms, and first-aid-rooms, waste of materials, 
more working capital, and time used in compensation hearings, factory 
inspection and other contacts with government. The employer made the 
unfortunate discovery that labor saving saved not one cost but many, 
and that everything he could do to replace three average men with one 
good one reduced all his other costs proportionately. What he learned, all 
his colleagues were learning, and he heard it everywhere he went. All 
the effects of mass psychology were at work. 

The great profits from the first effects of rationalization, and the con- 
centration of these profits in large sums in a few corporations provided 
the means. The creation of our present vast pools of unemployment was 
begun. The vital change in the employment cycle took place not in 1929 
but at the end of 1924. 


The second great discovery of the period of 1920 to 1929 was the con- 
trol of time. All the forward-looking concerns in that period knew that 
what they paid for was time. Probably this principle has never been 
dearly understood. Control of time underlay all the new devices of the 
1920 period. Industries really paid heavily for time in the use of cash, 
time in the use of labor, time in the use of buildings and machines, time 
in the adaptation to markets. It was time that they proceeded to save. 
Mechanical painting replaced hand painting of car bodies because 
it saved time more than labor. The great development of paints in the 
1920's came as a result of the importance of time. Car doors or body 
parts, left hanging up to dry, cost time and space and therefore money. 
Time saved meant savings in working capital, savings in building cost 
and maintenance, savings in overhead, and precious savings in the gap 
between the start of production and sales. 

The delicate sensitive manipulation of time was the key to the truly 
magnificent industrial progress of the early 1920's, a progress which 
drew visiting commissions and delegates to America from all parts of the 
world, until we threw away the dull old-fashioned lamp of sound pro- 
ductive organization for the bright Aladdin’s lamp of easy financial 
devices. Here again that saving in time was the result of management, 
ot of machinery. As the power of management increased relative to the 
influence of capital, in the new industries of the early 1920's, its weight 
as thrown in the direction of flexible adjustments to the needs of time 
ontrol, which would never have been permitted in old industries domi- 
ated by bankers or trustees. 

Sometimes these savings in time involved the use of new machines 
t new processes, sometimes they did not. When plant operations were 
atefully organized so that materials were available just when and where 
he workers needed them, man-hours were “saved” even though there was 
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ing of new enterprise. Partly because the rigidity of debt obstructed flexi- 
ble adjustments. Partly because many corporations had grown so old that 
they had become bureaucracies, hostile to men with ideas. 

There was every indication in 1923 that the war expansion in pro- 
ducers’ goods, mostly metals and chemicals, and the post-war expansion 
in consumers’ goods and automobiles, would be followed during the rest 


™ of the decade by a great expansion in mass consumption of consumers 
bot semi-luxuries, more clothes, more houses, more services for moderate- 
an income families, and more facilities for recreation. 


The compensatory employments which would certainly have arisen as 
a result of the great technical and managerial gains of the early 1920's 
were lost by the stable price level, consumer credit, the absence of means 
for financing small business, and the piling up of huge surpluses in 
large corporations which started the Great American Sweepstakes of 
the late 1920's. 

It is in the creation of compensatory employment, in times of tech- 


~ nological advance, that is, 7m the good years, that there lies the only security 
/~ for the worker. It is in failure of the price system, the debt system and the 
see investment mechanism to permit the creation of new employment, that the 
esult source of the worker’s growing insécurity is to be found. Only when eco- 
and [ae Domic institutions function so as to create falling prices, as the cost of pro- 
1 all Me duction declines, and provide orderly liquidation of debt and financing for 
new investment, can we have that supply of “other jobs” which is the 
workers’ only source of freedom. 
ment It was clear in New York State after 1923 that the general level of 
esult He employment in manufacturing was falling alarmingly. Gains in auto- 
mobile service stations and even in apartment house building were not 
Prices EE cnough to make up for the losses. Early in 1927, it was clear that the 
ition- fe C™ployment level was falling disastrously, that the disease was deeper 
been Me than any cyclical recovery or social panacea could cure. 
itedly Our present unemployment has little to do with machines and not 
ur i: JE Much to do with the business cycle. It is organic unemployment due to 
y for ga Weaknesses in the vital organs of the employment system. 
ration The fourth question is: What new forces, if any, have been intro- 
ryone duced in recent years? 

' The first answer is that all the old premises have been given further 
going fim Validity. The only new elements serve to widen but not to change the 
O get: pattern. 
flation Technological change in the 1920’s occurred chiefly in manufacturing, 
Partly (i 2nd almost entirely in new manufactures. Today it has spread to all em- 
zin of ployment fields including agriculture. The dislocation is that much wider. 
them. Technological change in the 1920's was stimulated by the growing indirect 
financ: costs of labor, and, even more, the mental energy of a small group of 
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high wages for a few fortunately placed workers, not by “purchasing 
oower” or consumer credit, not by debt accumulation, speculation, huge 
corporation surpluses, or any other form of storage of the profits of 
technological change. Falling prices is the first integrating factor. The 
benefits of technical progress must be shared not with a few financiers, or 
, few corporation executives or stockholders, or even with a few labor 


od unions. They must be shared through low prices with the workers in 
al New England textile mills, share-croppers in Mississippi, farmers in 
we lowa and farm labor in the Imperial Valley, and unemployed or sick peo- 
“agg ple in the District of Columbia. 
ne: Second, there is so far no way by which falling prices can be success- 
h 80 fully maintained with fixed charges, fixed interest rates, fixed debt 
on contracts, fixed corporation salaries, fixed valuations of property, fixed 
: = capitalizations of special interest. The rate of change has increased so fast 
ve that rigid debt structures impede the minimum of necessary adjustment. 
Me Fither technological advance or fixed charges must go. The rate of 
apa st. I obsolescence of contract debt must rise as fast as technological gains 
ncrease. Reduction of interest and of fixed charges is the second inte- 
on of srating factor. 
sight The most important part of the capitalist system has always been the 
"i vi “growing tip,” the area of new investments in productive enterprise. 
of the a It has always been essential to have a constant increase in that growing 
. ideas Ma equal at least to increase in population. Otherwise the standard 
sionals of living falls—for some one. With the advent of managerial labor- 
icine saving, it became all-important to increase the area of new investment and 
# Pi therefore new employments to meet population increase, plus machine 
Ralling and managerial displacement combined. That raises problems 
ia the Mo! the structure and functioning of our whole investment system, public 
“There M24 private. It involves questions of banking, of monetary theory and 
prices practice, of stock and bond issues, and of business organization. 
asaeeal If debt and fixed charges are made flexible and the fluidity of the in- 
sumer estment system is restored, rigid prices will become manageable. If solu- 
yments tions of our price and money and banking problems do not meet the 
prices realities of the employment situation they cannot be lasting solutions. 
Finally, it is desirable to examine all social welfare proposals to dis- 
— over just how great their nuisance cost is, and what can be done to 
920's at old it to a minimum. It makes no difference whether they are introduced 
try wit labor, by government or by industry, all protective devices have an 
ast give mmeconomic and a nuisance cost which will always be paid in full by 
that acfgmomeone. This is not a question of moral or of welfare standards. It is 
at is theme Westion of design. The over-all organization of industry and the inter- 


elation of its parts have been made much more precise. Protective social 
evices, whether organized by industry, labor, or government, are crude, 
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No welfare program can possibly pay the cost of maintaining people 
displaced by organic malfunctioning of the economic system. Studies of 
the trend of welfare from 1914 to 1930 show that welfare programs 
cannot be organized fast enough, or on a low enough cost basis, to pay 
the damages of serious economic decline. Welfare programs are a luxury 
permitted only to societies with an effective economic system, or to those, 
like England, living off the fat of an earlier effective economy. German 
experience demonstrates how impossible it is for any welfare program to 
carry the costs of a truly declining economy. 

The reémployment of our people in productive work is the measure of 
ur task. Low prices and low fixed charges are two powerful aids in that 
process if we wish to continue technological advance. Flexible invest- 
ment machinery is another, and increased skill in the designing of restric- 
tions on the employment system, to provide lowest cost, least interference 
with function and the minimum of friction, is a fourth. If they are not 
enough, other integrating forces must be developed which will be ade- 
quate. No moral or social labels will take the place of true reintegration 
of our expanding society. Only realignment of the parts to create a well 
designed whole will suffice. 


EDNA LONIGAN 
Washington, D.C. 
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sroposal for separation of the budget into a current and a capital budget, 
imilarly depends upon its respective merits as a tool of fiscal planning. The 
evaluation of the capital-budget scheme must therefore be preceded by a 
discussion of the different planning considerations which the budget may 
be expected to express. On the basis of such clarification a proper distinction 
between various arguments in favor of the capital-budget scheme is fa- 
ilitated. 

Although alternative arrangements of the budget refer to distinctly sep- 
irate issues, they have the formal similarity of referring to some type of 
budgetary balance. In distinguishing the separate issues we may therefore 
jistinguish between various types of budgetary balance. In the following, 
four majoi interpretations of budgetary balance are presented: (1) liability 
balance; (2) monetary balance; (3) hedonistic balance; (4) long-run plan- 
ning balance. Further alternatives may be conceivable, but need not concern 
us here.* 

(1) The traditional concept of liability balance. By confronting total 
governmental cost payments with total tax revenues it is shown whether an 
addition to or an amortization of outstanding obligations (not considering 
the alternative of a cash-balance depletion or accumulation) proves neces- 
sary to provide a formal balance.® The usual inclusion of non-governmental 
cost payments on the expenditure side distorts the balance from the liability 
point of view. The significance attributed to the state of liability balance is 
based on the alleged or real implications of public debt accumulation. 

(2) The concept of monetary balance. By balancing the income-increas- 


ing effects of public spending with the income-decreasing effects of revenue * 


collection, the total direct effects of the revenue-expenditure process upon 
the monetary income of the community as a whole are determined.* The de- 
termination of monetary balance is thus concerned not with the confrontation 
f revenue and expenditure items as such, but with their effects upon the 
low of monetary income. Fur an examination of these effects a detailed 
inalysis of the revenue and expenditure items proves necessary. The signifi- 
ance of the state of monetary balance, as distinct from the liability balance, 
lies in the field of compensatory fiscal policy. The recent failure to recognize 
the simultaneous reduction in monetary deficit and the continuation of the 


‘We are not dealing in this connection with the so-called balance sheet of public invest- 
n which previous investments are balanced against outstanding obligations. Our 
‘sion is concerned with the short-run budget, covering the fiscal program for a strictly 

ted period of time. 

The distinction between revenue receipts and non-revenue receipts on the one hand, 
st payments and non-cost payments on the other, is derived from the same concept 


hy 


‘ hability balance. Cf. F. R. Fairchild, “An Analysis of the Government's Financial Re- 


of Arthur D. Gayer, ‘Fiscal Policies” in Am. Econ. Rev., Suppl., March, 1938, pp. 
and Dan T. Smith, “An Analysis of Changes in Federal Finances, July, 1930-June, 


in Rev. of Econ. Stat., Nov., 1938, pp. 149ff. 


ports, with Special Reference to the Deficit’ in Am. Econ. Rev., vol. 25, 1935, pp. 31ff. ° 
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investment expenditures, 7.e., expenditures which create additional ‘‘assets’’ 
to be registered as an offset against additional liabilities. Traditional objec- 
tions to the accumulation of public debt can therefore be directed against the 
case of loan finance of current expenditures only; loan finance of investment 
expenditures is considered an altogether different issue. It then follows that 
the budget should be arranged so as to indicate the state of liability balance 
in the revised sense of the term, 7.e., as applied to borrowing for the financ- 
ing of non-investment expenditures only. This requirement in turn is com- 
plied with by a division of the budget into a current and an investment 
budget. New investments will, by their very nature, be loan financed; but 
the capital budget will be balanced nevertheless from the ‘‘revised”’ liability 
balance point of view. The current budget, on the other hand, may at times 
show a liability balance deficit in the traditional sense of the term.’ Although 
loan finance of investment outlays appears entirely acceptable from this 
point of view, liability balance deficits on the current budget are considered 
permissible only as a temporary device and have to be made up in the years 
succeeding the deficit period.* 

If the alleged difference between the respective issues arising from the 
loan financing of current or of investment expenditures could be accepted 
as basic, the above case for the capital budget would be a strong one. In 
stating the liability balance in the “revised” sense, the budget would indicate 
more clearly the economic significance of the revenue-expenditure program 
suggested, for both the future status of government finances and the remain- 
ing sectors of the economy. The present case for the capital budget thus rests 
with the validity of the contention that borrowing for purposes of public 
investment offers, due to creation of offsetting assets, no deficit problem in 
the traditional liability sense. There are additional difficulties that may 

tion seriously impair the practical usefulness of the capital-budget system, e.g., 

rent the problem of evaluating public assets and the treatment of obsolescence. 

oint from the theoretical point of view they are, however, of secondary im- 
portance. If the argument in favor of the capital budget, based on the theory 
of the “revised” concept of liability balance, were fundamentally valid, 
agreement might be reached regarding these subsequent points. 


interest service and depreciation allowance for the public investments is to be financed 
tot the current budget. The capital budget for any given budget period thus includes 
’ investments, interest service on old obligations and maintenance of old investments 
the expenditure side, and new loan revenue plus transfers from the current budget on 

the revenue side, 
The policy of rendering the investment budget elastic while stabilizing the current 
ucget—which follows from the acceptance of borrowing in the one and rejection of 
‘owing in the other case—may easily result in an undesirable curtailment of useful 
. expenditures, at a time at which depression spending is directed into more 
emergency”’ channels. 

_ ©). G. Myrdal on the Swedish budget in Fortune Magazine, Sept., 1938, pp. 65ff for 

scussion of the Swedish budgetary system. 
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maintenance must therefore be assessed on the old tax base, thus resulting 
in an increased tax burden. 

But cannot the monetary authority provide a corresponding increase in 
taxable monetary income, sufficient to offset the burden of the additional 
tax collection? The success of such a policy will depend upon the effects of 
credit creation on the level of employment. Notwithstanding the importance 
of these effects for the problem of loan finance in general, they need not be 
considered in this more specific discussion of the distinction between loan 
finance of spending on durable goods and loan finance of current outlays. 
The difficulties in the way of the indicated monetary approach to the tax 
burden problem are similar for both cases. In either instance the increase in 
monetary income needed to offset the increased tax burden will be con- 
manny larger than the additional tax sum" and thus exceed the amount 

sorbed in the circular flow from the interest- ‘taxpayer to the treasury and 
a to the bondholder. The further effects of the income creation upon 
prices and the level of employment will be the same in both cases. It cannot 
be maintained that in the case of spending upon durable public goods an 
increase in the monetary income by an amount equal to the additional tax 
collection wili be sufficient to offset the additional tax burden. This follows 
from the compulsory nature of taxation and the problem of friction resulting 
therefrom. If taxes were voluntary price payments, no problem of friction 
would exist; the existence of tax friction in turn proves the compulsory na- 
ture of the tax-intervention."* Tax frictions not only prevail during the pe- 
tiod of adjustment to a newly introduced tax. Fluctuations in the economic 
system continuously result in changes in the objects of taxation as well as 
in the economic position of taxpayers. Due to the technical characteristics of 
the tax system, these changes necessitate adjustments which give rise to 
tax frictions, similar to those resulting from direct alterations in the tax 
structure. The effects of taxation upon the supply and the allocation of 
resources, Moreover, continue to operate after the change has occurred. 

The interest payment aspect of the debt problem thus continues to de- 
mand consideration, whether the loan funds are applied for the public sup- 
ply of currently consumed or of durable goods. The other aspects of the debt 
problem, especially the effects of borrowing upon the capital market for 
private investments, similarly continue to exist whether the spending of the 
loan revenue is or is not directed into the supply of durable goods. These 


As a first approximation we suggest that a percentage increase in taxable money income, 
qual to the percentage increase in tax revenue collected, is necessary to “offset” the addi- 
tional burden. Further approximations would have to consider the resulting changes in 


the relative taxable capacities of various tax objects and corresponding charges in the tax 
Structure, 


rad 


iscussion of the interpretation of taxes as voluntary price payments, see the 


nt writer on “The Voluntary Exchange Theory of Public Economy,” Quart. Jour. of 
Feb., 1939, Pp. 213. 
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tering effects of the debt will be smaller. This element of truth must not, 
however, be magnified into the erroneous contention that in the case of loan 
finance of investment expenditures no debt problem exists. A division of the 
budget into capital and current budgets is apt to misrepresent the actual state 
of liability balance and thus offend against the primary function of the 
budget to supply an unambiguous presentation of the fiscal program, a pre- 
requisite for any intelligent parliamentary decision on public policy.** Ar- 
rangement of the unitary budget so as to determine liability balance in the 
traditional sense is less ambiguous and in no way excludes a subsequent 
evaluation of the liability balance deficit as it appears in view of the possible 
creation of truly offsetting assets on the expenditure side. 

Although theoretically the case for the capital budget is unrelated to the 
case for the extraordinary budget, the past experience with the latter as a 
means of camouflaging the actual state of the liability balance deficit must 
not be overlooked. The cases in which the capital-budget method is clearly 
applicable are limited as yet. This applies to the sphere of federal finances 
in particular, where there are a number of projects which may or may not be 
eligible. The merits of each case should be considered carefully before any 
inclusion in a capital budget is decided.*® 


Ill 


Further aspects of the capital budget, referring to other types of budgetary 
balance reniain to be considered. From the point of view of monetary bal- 
ance it is apparent that the capital-budget scheme would complicate rather 
than clarify the issue; the problems of monetary balance and capital budget 
are unrelated. Concerning both hedonistic and planning balance the case 
is, however, different. 

IV 


From the hedonistic balance point of view the following questions arise: 
(a) Does not the heterogeneity of specific revenue and expenditure items 
forbid the formation of a general aggregate and hence invalidate the prin- 
ciple of budgetary unity? (b) Is the capital budget desirable for purposes 
f efficient planning and accounting of capital charges? (c) Does the capital- 
budget system provide for a more realistic allocation of costs and benefits 

over time? These points are considered in turn. 
(a) Specification and classification of revenue items on the one side, and 
expenditure items on the other side of the budgetary balance is entirely com 


“If it is held that legislative inhibitions against borrowing should be cured, the capital 
dudget argument as discussed above may constitute a valuable tool of persuasion, but then 
it it shoul 1 be recognized as such. 
~ An enumeration of possible cases is to be found in the President's Budget Message 
of January 5, 1939 (New York Times, January 6, 1939, p. 10) under the rather unsatis- 
actory he ading of “Extraordinary Expenditures.” 
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benefits to be enjoyed in both the present and the future. The objection 
fails to consider that the monetary items of the budget as such do not supply 
a sufficient basis for hedonistic tudgment. To determine the balance in a 
hedonistic sense, aggregate discounted future benefits must be confronted 
with the total capital cost, or present benefits with current interest and de- 
preciation cost. The budget obviously cannot, without further correction, 
be interpreted as a statement of current public consumption. 

But does not the inclusion of the entire capital outlay in the present 
budget, and the subsequent inclusion of depreciation charges in the future 
budgets, involve an error of double counting? This issue arises only if the 
series of short-term budgets were to be added up into a long-term budget. 
Such summation is neither permissible nor necessary. The budget for any 
given period should be related to a long-run plan of public finance; but this 
long-run program is not identical with the aggregate of successive short- 
term budgets. If a summary of fiscal activity over several budget periods 
were to be derived from a series of successive short-term budgets, the latter 
would naturally have to be adjusted so as to avoid double counting. No valid 
objection against the unitary budget system arises from the point of view 
of hedonistic balance. 


V 


We finally turn to the case for the capital budget as related to planning 
balance. From the obvious desirability of long-term fiscal planning it fol- 
lows that the determination of the revenue-expenditure program for a 
budget period should be correlated with previous decisions on long-term 
policies. There is, however, no need for a division of the budget into one 
part which is optional for present planning and another part which has been 
predetermined by past decisions. Although the formulation of the short- 
term plan should be preceded by and adjusted to a definite long-term policy, 
the budget as a statement of the short-term program should not be rendered 
ambiguous by making it a medium for the expression of long-term policies 

At times the argument is heard that tax finance of investment expendi- 
tures would be unfair to the present generation since actual investment bene- 
fits will be derived in the future. Loan finance of investment outlays is pro- 
posed as a means of spreading the burden over time. A spreading of the 
burden over time can, however, from the point of view of the community at 
large, be achieved only in the sense that frictional effects of taxation are 
postponed to a future period. In a real sense each generation pays for its 
own investments. From the point of view of state or local governments the 
argument is nevertheless of broader validity: collection of funds from out- 
side the tax jurisdiction and gradual repayment out of tax revenues will 
permit a spreading of the burden. From the point of view of the community 
at large, the more important consideration would be that the immediate 
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the light of the principle would be ad 
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“principle of sound finance’’ more clearly. By dividing loan revenues and 
outlays in accordance with the type of redemption policy provided for, the 
position of the budget as a whole (including both current and capital budg- 
et) in respect to long-run policies would be set in bold relief.** In this re- 
spect a good case for the capital budget exists. 


The general budget can be presented in one form only—a decision has 
hence to be made in favor of either the unitary or the double budget scheme. 
The two advantages of the capital-budget scheme which have been recog- 
nized—v.e., the case of clearly self-liquidating public investments and the 
application of different redemption schemes for different types of borrow- 
ing—have to be weighed against the danger of presenting a distorted picture 
of the state of liability balance. First, the advantages of redemption schemes 
distinguishing between different types of borrowing are available, though 
not quite as effective, within the framework of a unitary budget system. 
Second, there is a severe danger of misrepresentation of the state of liability 
balance if the capital-budget system is applied. There is also the further 
disadvantage of the encouragement which the capital budget may give to the 
notion that durable public goods can be considered the equivalent of cor- 
porate assets.'’ As far as these two points are concerned the disadvantages 
outweigh the advantages. Third, the strictly self-liquidating nature of public 
investments must be proven in any specific instance, before inclusion in a 
capital budget is justified. Regarding strictly self-liquidating assets there is, 
subject to the technical difficulties indicated, a strong case for the capital 
budget. 

The budget is but a final presentation of the revenue-expenditure program 
and the outcome of multiple-planning considerations. The unitary budget 
system is not only compatible with the development of supplementary types 
of financial statements, but supplementary statements are in themselves 
necessary for purposes of efficient planning. 

RICHARD ABEL MUSGRAVE 

Harvard University 


“The Swedish budget provides for redemption of the “current” debt within a period 
longer than five years after the initial borrowing. To assure compliance with this 
requirement, unfulfilled redemption obligations of the present current budget are carried 
‘orward to the next year’s current budget. Cf. Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 140, 142. 

' The differences between corporate assets and durable public goods are neglected, 
for instance, in R. V. Gilbert, G. H. Hildebrand, A. W. Stuart, M. Y. and P. M. Sweezy, 


L. Tarshis and J. D. Wilson, An Economic Program for American Democracy, New York, 
1938, pp. 63f,. 


not 


Attention may also be called to the proposition (op. cit., p. 43) that the borrowing 
program during 1932-1937 “paid for itself handsomely’’ because tax revenues at the end of 
7 C period were $4.4 billion higher than at the beginning of the period, while annual interest 
a had increased by only $258 million. Once the future cost of interest charges and 


possible future downward fluctuations in national income are considered, the proposition 
as presented becomes untenable. 
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ITY AND SOLVENCY 


1 without being insolvent. Due to the Banking act 

peactically synonymous terms. The new legis. 

ercial banking theory. This is, however, only 

bulk of bank assets consists of long-term paper. 

ati t in be liquefied at the federal reserve. Liquidity is 

therefore no lons urket’’ idea but an institutional, legal, or conven. 

tional concept theory is a holdover from the period when banks 

presumably mad loans and the central bank performed purely banking 

functior it i isting circumstances when the central bank js 

presumed to yu nd also to use its power to Carry out monetary 

and economic pt stances, these require management and govern. 
mental interventi 


During the | years a basic change has taken place in the com- 
position of bat rift from commercial paper which began with 
the World W ncreased, Althougn in the pre-war era it was 
recognized tha ial loans were not self-liquidating in the accepted 
sense, still the that time occupied a major portion of bank port: 
folios. During ver, ostensible commercial loans were sup- 
planted on a | security and real-estate loans for purposes of 
investment an ce the great depression, the latter, in turn, 
have given wa ldings of government securities. These ten- 
dencies will be a ' 

Correspondin; ges have occurred in bank regulation. During the 
pre-war era reg ficials encouraged self-liquidating loans. During 
the 1920's they heory that marketable bonds constituted a good 
secondary reser\ breakdown of 1933, there was an ostensible 
return to enf mmercial”’ loans, abandoned by the Act of 
1935. Then ca | in the bond market in 1937. This fall seriously 
depreciated ma portfolios as measured by market value. As a result, 
after July 1, 1 rulings put an end to the valuation of high-grade 
bonds at the n changes will be subsequently discussed. 

The above ight forth new theoretical analysis of the nature 
of liquidity. I ng the old conceptions were criticized on em- 
pirical groun: n that they did not correspond to the facts. 
The shiftabilit 1920's grew out of the observation that banks 
at that time c the sale of bonds in the open market to te- 
plenish their 1 In the period 1930-1933 this practice broke down 
The inadequa nceptions of liquidity is now generally con- 
ceded. But n t years has much attention been given to the 
problem of liquidity 1 ral. This has come about through a revival of 
monetary and busi theory which stresses liquidity preference and 
its effects up t, ee’ values. The ideas presented by Mr. J. 
M. Keynes’ m new, but their application, I think, may give us 


*The Gene ment, Interest, and Money. 
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a method of analyzing the theory of liquidity, an undersanding of which 
we already have achieved by empirical methods. Parts V and VI will deal 
with the theory of liquidity. 


I 


The holdings of securities of all active banks in the United States as a 
percentage of total assets have increased from 20 per cent in 1914 to 39.56 
per cent in 1937. The reports of the Comptroller of the Currency show 
that, from 1932 to 1937, the actual holdings of bonds other than gov- 
ernments have changed only slightly—from $11.1 to $10.3 billions—while 
the percentage of government bonds to total assets has risen from 11.28 
per cent in 1932 to 24.61 per cent in 1937. Loans and discounts of all 
active banks declined from 56 per cent of total resources in 1914 to 49 
per cent in 1932, and 33 per cent in 1937. The great decline in loans and 
discounts, it will be noted, has taken place since 1932. This decline is both 
absolute in amount and in percentage of total assets. 

While total loans held up well until 1930, it should not be inferred that 
this was due to true commercial borrowing. On the contrary, as has long 
been known, there has been since 1914 a constant downward tendency in 
holdings of true commercial paper. The late Professor Henry Parker Willis, 
who has studied this question intensively, has shown? that since the war, 
the expansion of credit was chiefly upon bonds and securities. Thus, so- 
called investments assets of all national banks (bonds owned plus loans on 
stocks, bonds, and real estate) increased from 45.5 per cent of the total 
in 1915 to 69.8 per cent in 1932.* Rediscountable paper decreased from 
30.2 per cent in 1923 to 16.0 per cent in 1932* and to 8 per cent in 1935.° 
Not only was the form of loans changing, but specific investigation’ shows 
that while some security loans may have been incurred in the first instance 
for ‘business purposes” the bulk of loans was, in fact, incurred for “‘non- 
commercial” purposes.’ 

‘The Theory and Practice of Central Banking, New York, 1936, pp. 118-32. 

*Ibid., p. 119. 

*Ibid., p. 120. 

‘House Hearings on Banking act of 1935, p. 184. See also Senate Hearings, Part I, 


». 324, 
* Ibid., pp. 128, 129. 

During the period 1927-1929 it was asked whether these loans to brokers and other 
speculators were depriving business of necessary funds. The problem can now be clearly 
stated—if not answered with precision. A loan by a bank for speculative purposes makes 
the same loan impossible in the first instance for business purposes. In that sense it deprives 
business of funds in the first instance. But the resulting deposit may be used for the 
purchase of bonds and then for physical goods. No general rule, therefore, can be laid 
cown relative to the availability of deposits for business use. This is because the ultimate 
or continued use of the funds created by the banks for any purpose is dependent upon the 
will of the particular depositor who obtains these funds. What the latter actually does with 
these cash balances depends upon his personal preference for liquidity, for securities, or for 
goods. The new deposits could be held idle, used for further speculation, for consumption, or 
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tendency toward increased holdings of 


rpretation should be placed upon it? Pro- 


that the first twenty years of the federal 
ormal situation® and could not be expected 
hich ‘“‘monetary conditions were disturbed 
on a hectic quality never before realized.” 
that the changing character of bank assets 
r to willful perversity of bankers nor to 
large part to the change in the structure of 
financing. Since 1933, however, the in- 
nds are due to the breakdown of private 


hat even in the pre-war period the banks 
mercial loans.'° Consequently, the federal 
| to make commercial paper liquid, never, 
plans of its creators. Increased security 

n with the entrance of the United States 
Professor Henry Parker Willis, who be- 

ial banking, have decried this tendency. 
holiday in 1933 the national Administra- 
The Banking act of 1933 and the sub- 

ty officials seemed to be based upon the 
rtly return to pre-war banking standards. 
mpelled the regulating agencies to look 
zing’ of the banking structure with gov- 
ically no more liquid in the conventional 
her marketable securities. Until 1929 the 
issets in the banks was not because of 

It was rather because of the view that it 


Speculative loans during the new era consequently 
- they diverted the channels through which 
bably, on the whole, increased the effective 

Whether banks make ‘“‘speculative’ or ‘com- 
ortant issue as it once seemed. The real issue 
ion and contraction. 


1s presented strongly by Harold S. Moulton 

| Formation,” Jour. of Pol. Econ., vol. xxvi, 0s 

Term Credit in Early American Banking” by 

vol. xlix. Waldo Mitchell, The Uses of Bank 

32, see chapter 3, The Banking Situation 

| Conference Board; and The Decline of the 
Jour. of Econ., vol. xlv, pp. 698-709. 

of Current Business) show that for the 
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was the proper function of a bank to make self-liquidating loans and the 
belief that a banking system which functioned in this manner would main- 
tain a better quality of assets and prevent credit inflation. 

The present low earnings of the banks are due mainly to the shift in the 
character of assets, to a fall in demand for loans due to the decrease in the 
marginal efficiency of capital, and to a large supply of funds due to mone- 
tary policy. Fees and service charges are being used to supplement earnings, 
and the rate of interest paid on time and savings deposits has been reduced. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that, measured by his activity in recent 
years, the banker is no longer performing the function of distributing 
credit in his local community; he is becoming a financier of the government 


and of those industries whose bonds the rating agencies tell him he may 
purchase. 


II 


The changing structure of American banking has brought about new 
legislation. After the banking crisis in 1933 there were many who believed 
that it was desirable to return to pre-war standards; and the Banking act 
of 1933 “which was strongly influenced by Senator Glass, tried to force 
banks into purely commercial banking operations.”’"* 

This objective was rejected by the authors of the Banking act of 1935. 
Governor Marriner S. Eccles repeated again and again that the liquidity 
of bank assets in a time of stress depended upon the willingness of a cen- 
tral bank to exchange them for currency or credit.‘ He therefore urged 
that conventional standards regarding the form and maturity of paper be 
abandoned and that attention of member and reserve banks be concentrated 
upon ‘‘soundness.” This, it was hoped, would encourage banks ta acquire 
non-commercial paper and thus better serve their communities and main- 
tain their own earnings. To make this paper liquid in times of crisis it fol- 
lowed that the reserve banks had to be willing to accept it as collateral."® 
This resulted in loosening the requirements for loans on local real estate 
and making it possible for a reserve bank to loan to member banks on notes 
“which are secured to the satisfaction of such federal reserve bank.’’* 

These provisions were opposed by many economists. They held that: 
“The proposal to make ‘any sound asset’ [the phrase of the House bill | 
of a member bank eligible for discount at a federal reserve bank opens the 
way to converting what should be a commercial banking system into an 
illiquid non-commercial system. The supply of non-commercial paper eligi- 


; “See “Memorandum of Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy,” pp. 


60-762 of House Hearings on the Banking act of 1935. 

» Financial Organization and the Economic System, H. G. Moulton, 1938, p. 358. 
: House Hearings on Banking act of 1935, pp. 194, 270, 300, 406. 

_ pp. 183-184 and throughout Governor Eccles’ testimony. 


c. 204, Banking act of 1935 (49 Stat. L 706). 
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ble for rediscout further restricted not enlarged.’ With refer- 
ence to loans on these economists said: ““Making such loans js 
not an appropt f a commercial banking system.’* A few 
members of the ‘ ce dissented from these views. Among them was 
Professor O. M ‘prague’® who testified before the Senate Committee” 
that he ‘“‘was in to favor this change, which emphasizes the sound 
assets and recog t it must be through management that you deter- 
mine what the f advances to a particular member bank may 
be.”’* Sprague bsequently adopted by the Board of Gov- 
ernors in 1937 

There evidet fferences in the points of view of various off- 
cials from 193 t it now appears that the commercial banking 
objective has beet Member banks are encouraged to make long- 
term local loan , in times of crisis, are eligible, as collateral for 
loans at the fe eserve banks. Liquidity has become an institutional 
matter. one of bat ture.2° In Parts V and VI, I shall try to show 
that since the tim modern credit system the self-liquidity theory of 
commercial bat ither a correct theory of actual bank operation 
nor a statemet | practice which would have worked if it had 
been tried. 


Ii 


The investn nal banks are now subject to Paragraph 7 of 
Section 5136 | f the United States as amended by Section 
308 of the Ba: ct of 1935. This section provides that a national bank 
may purchase nt investment securities under such limitations 
and restriction ler of the Currency may by regulation pre- 


scribe. 

It then defir t securities as: 
marketable ob! ler such further definition of the term “investment 
securities’ as 1 | by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Other member: bjected to the same supervision under Section 
9 of the Feder 

Previous t mptre yller’s office valued securities at the market, 
but it did not hat to buy. During the crisis of 1931, when 


Opposition to Title II, Banking bill of 1935 sub- 
National Committee on Monetary Policy. 


ney, Cr Ray B. Westerfield, 1938, pp. 655-656. 
** Moulton s } become a matter of legal definition.” Ibid., p. 32 
This agrees wit nor Marriner S. Eccles cited above. 
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faced with a great depreciation in the bond market, J. W. Pole, then 
Comptroller of the Currency, ruled that bonds rated BBB or higher might 
be carried at cost, while other bonds had to be partly written off.** The 
same practices were followed by many of the state officials. 

After the banking crisis of 1933 the fundamental change in the nature 
of assets and the type of judgment needed to conduct a bank gradually 
came to be recognized. The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation felt it 
necessary to protect itself by insisting upon ‘‘sound” investments. During 
the period of 1933-1935 small banks bought speculative bonds which for- 
tunately appreciated in value—to fall again in the slump of 1937. It was 
recognized by the Act of 1935 that the small country banker, busy all day 
with routine and local loans, has neither the time, training, nor facilities 
to pass intelligent judgment upon investment securities. Branch, chain and 
large unit banks, on the other hand, are sufficiently large to maintain ade- 
quate investment staffs. For these reasons a distinction might have been 
made between large and small institutions, if it were possible to do so 
legally and administratively. But in practice the same regulations probably 
had to be, and were applied to all banks. The Banking act of 1935 had in 
effect transferred the responsibility for deciding upon the classes of secu- 
rities to be purchased to governmental agencies, which in turn have dele- 
gated it to private institutions: Fitch, Moody, Poor, and Standard Statistics. 
Federal policy in turn has been followed by the various states.” 

The Comptroller on February 15, 1936, under authority of Section 5136, 
made the ruling prohibiting the purchase of investment securities which 
were ‘predominantly speculative.”’** This was construed to mean securities 
rated by the rating agencies as Baa (Moody) or better. When the Missouri 
Bankers** objected to this procedure as a delegation of authority to private 
agencies and as giving undue attention to past performances rather than 
to prospects, the Comptroller said that reference was made to the manuals 
“in recognition of the fact that many banking institutions, by reason of lack 
of experienced personnel and access to original sources, are unable per- 
sonally to investigate the background, history, and prospects of a particular 
issuer of securities, and consequently must rely to some extent upon such 
information as has been compiled by various rating services in the large 
tating manuals.”* One of the results of this ruling was to provide in- 
creased markets and a higher price for rated bonds. 

Fei: ruling is quoted in Bond Ratings as an Investment Guide, 1938, Gilbert Harold, 
Pp. 26, 27. 


; * “Bank Portfolios and the Control of the Capital Market,’ Melchior Palyi, Jour. of 
Business, vol. xi, no. 1, January, 1938. The effect of this policy can be seen in the advertise- 
ments of rating agencies in the Journal of the American Bankers Association. They urge 


“on banks should turn over to them their bond accounts for management. 
farold, p. 30. 


* Harold, 32. 
* Harold, p. 32. 
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is rising, as it did until 1937, the regulatory 

) the “‘sound’”’ condition of the banks. The 

| of 1937 changed all this. If the bond ac. 
market, many banks would have been ren- 
f 1938 the federal government was urged 

f the F.D.1.C. to guarantee railroad bonds in 
ystem. Refusing to sanction such a guaranty, 
ut that banks valued bonds according to 
emergencies” when they use some other 
Associated Press reported the speech of 


f the F.D.I.C. to the New York Chapter of the 


April 13, 1938. After urging banks to make 
Crowley referred to the bond market. Pre- 


trative officials had emphasized market value 


hen faced with an actual situation, Crowley 
securities bought for investment with a credit 
nt at par at maturity, and continuity of divi- 


ractical significance in a well run bank.” From 


policy of the banks and the regulatory officials 
mphasize “market value” when the market 
was falling. This is, as President Roosevelt 


which was followed in 1931 and 1932. The 


1, 1938, seems to have been “cost or market 
, clear recognition that ‘‘marketability” is a 
abandoned in a crisis. For what good is the 
ink cannot afford to sell at the market price? 


IV 


; evidently one of transition. There were some 


it the market. Others, including Governor 
idea that banks should rely solely upon self- 


the market for liquidity. He substituted for 


Act did not, however, expressly say, as he 
could loan on any “sound” assets. It said on 


h is about the same thing. Those who believed 


ere not willing to see their ideas carried to 
the assets of the member banks were valued 
ice sheets were published showing insolveng, 


Tribune, April 9, 1938. 
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there would probably be many closings.** On the other hand the regulatory 
officials had not yet made up their minds that they would be willing to 
value assets at cost and permit members to borrow upon them at cost. The 
rulings which will be discussed below arose from this difficulty. They change 
the basis of the valuation of securities but they do not specifically provide 
that the federal reserve system will stand back of the banks which publish 
balance sheets with this type of valuation. This they probably will do in a 
crisis if Governor Eccles’ attitude prevails. 

Effective July 1, 1938, officials at Washington and the Executive Com- 
mittee of National Association of Supervisors of State Banks adopted pro- 
grams for the evaluation of bank assets.** Since the federal rules are appli- 
cable to all member banks and all insured state banks only the federal regula- 
tions will be discussed below. The state regulations are almost identical. 

“The Classification of Loans in Bank Examinations” abandons the old 
categories: “slow, doubtful and loss.” Instead classification units are desig- 
nated numerically. 


I. Loans the repayment of which appears assured. 


II. Loans having a substantial and unreasonable degree of risk and involving 
possibility of future loss. 


III. Loans whose ultimate collection is doubtful. Substantial loss probable. 
IV. Uncollectible loans. 


The examiner will make a report of totals of II, III and 1V. 

Fifty per cent of the total of III and all of IV will be deducted in com- 
puting the net sound capital of the bank. 

Although the rulings do not specifically say so, it is understood that less 
attention will be paid to maturities than heretofore. Banks will be en- 
couraged to make ‘‘sound,” long-term business loans. The “‘collectibility’’ 
of loans will remain, of course, as heretofore largely a matter of judgment 
for examiners, and they will probably be governed like other people by 
optimism and pessimism at different times. 

In “The Appraisal of Bonds in Bank Examinations,’ bonds are divided 
into four classifications. Their description and manner of evaluation follows. 


Group I. Four highest grades (presumably AAA, Aa, A, and Baa) and un- 
rated securities of equivalent value. 


“Professor Walter Spahr consistently maintained his position in protesting against 
Title II of the Banking act of 1935. When asked what a bank should do if its deposits 
were demanded immediately, Dr. Spahr replied: “Then the bank would have to sell its 
other assets to get enough to meet the deposits.” Mr. Ford: “Supposing they could not?” 
Dr. Spahr: “Then the bank would close up.” House Hearings, p. 738. 


" Fed. Res. Bull., July, 1938, pp. 563-566; and Official Release from Washington dated 


June 27 relative to revision of procedure in bank examinations as agrecd to by the 


secretary of the Treasury, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, the 


— ts of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the Comptroller of the 
urrency, 
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Valuation ppreciation nor depreciation will be shown nor 
taken int ting net sound capital. 

Group II. I teristics predominantly speculative. (Ba and 
lower. ) 
Valuation price for 18 months preceding examination, 
50 per cet ition to be deducted in computing net sound 


capital. 


Group III. 

Valuation n classified as loss. 

Group IV. S 

Valuation n classified as loss. 

The effect of thes« tions is to protect banks which purchase Group | 
securities fron n market value and to give them some time to 
charge off los p Il. This procedure protects a bank from in- 
solvency due t market value of securities whose ratings have 
not been chan t does not protect the bank in the long run from 
changes of th ; to bring the securities down to Groups II and 
III. In other ts a bank against short-run or cyclical fluctua- 
tions but doe t the bank against depreciation due to long-run 
conditions. It neither possible nor desirable to do the latter 
so long as a! | as a private enterprise. For to take over the 
responsibility te’ loss is to make the banks a governmental 
agency 

Against ev the regulations provide that adequate reserves 
must be estab nsist of profits from the sale of securities and 
regular depr« ts set up out of earnings. These are to be used 
to offset event to bad judgment in the purchase of securities 
What the ne ’ really do is to protect banks against loss due to 
“temporary the bond market but not to ultimate losses due 
to poor judgt er sensible program. 

The Com} ligated regulations concerning the meaning of 
‘investment n p. 7, Section 5136. He defines a marketable 
obligation as 1 is “saleable under ordinary circumstances with 
reasonable pr it a fair value.’ It must have a public distribution 
or some other ist be made for “marketability.’”” Where this 
impossible, | hout a broad market may be accepted if the 
mature withi fter date of issuance and if they provide for 
amortization per cent of the principal by the maturity date 
The trustee 1 nk or trust company independent of the obligor 

This regul way for banks to putchase good local securities 
which comp! ulations. They need not refuse to purchase bond 
of small muni ply because they have no “market.’’™ 

Section I] ' tion prohibits the participation of a bank in the 


* Prior t to be the case. See Palyi, supra, p. 99. 
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marketing of securities and the purchase of speculative securities. It specifies 
that there must be regular amortization where a bond is bought at a pre- 
mium. Purchase of bonds convertible into stock at the option of the issuer 
is prohibited; convertible bonds at the option of the holder may not be 
purchased at a price higher than “the investment value of the security 
itself.” There are also regulations relative to repurchase agreements. These 
provide in essence that the bank may protect itself against loss by these agree- 
ments but may not make an agreement which will involve loss to itself. 

What are the implications of these rulings? If assets were valued at the 
market, banks could become insolvent simply through price fluctuations, 
without actual liquidation. Not to value them so, however, as is now pro- 
posed, would be to mislead depositors if they still relied on the bank 
statement. In the 1933 crisis it was apparent that the valuation of assets 
which was good enough for the public was not good enough for the R.F.C. 
and the Federal Reserve. This double standard is no longer necessary. It is 
assumed that the Federal Reserve will be willing to loan on assets at the 
same value listed in the bank statement. To make any other assumption 
would be imputing to the regulatory officials a desire to keep insolvent 
banks open at the risk of depositors. The distinction between liquidity and 
solvency disappears. Any bank which the examiners now say is solvent is 
also liquid. Immediate liquidity is simply “rediscountability” and long run 
liquidity is identical with solvency.*® 


When individual holders of bank deposits change their liquidity prefer- 
ence they bring about changes in the velocity of money. When banks do so, 
they alter the quantity of money. This is done by decreasing or increas- 
ing loans and investments. So long as these operations are on a very small 
scale, that is, so long as the operations of one bank are considered in isola- 
tion, they do not appreciably affect the value of assets in general; but when 
all banks are expanding loans we tend to get a rise in prices; when they de- 
crease them we get a fall in prices.** A theory of price based upon the 
assumption that individual transactions have a negligible effect is inade- 
quate during a period of general expansion or shrinkage of bank assets. 

We may now consider the theory that bank loans should be self- 
liquidating.** The differences of opinion on this point probably arise from 


“For a general discussion of liquidity and its institutional basis see Liquid Claims and 
National Wealth by A. A. Berle and V. J. Pederson, New York, 1934. 
_™This simple statement is not intended to be a theory of prices. For a statement 
of the variables affected by changes in liquidity preference see chapters 21 and 22 of 
J. M. Keynes's The General Theory of Employment Interest and Money. 

"The two views on this subject may be put briefly in the form of two quotations: 
Hardy, Pp. 329, above, says, “The whole theory of the necessity of self-liquidating quality 
in bank loans is unsound.” Professor Edwin W. Kemmerer in opposition to loans on 
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be workable only so long as the increased liquidity preference of one bank 
was offset by decreased liquidity of another bank—that is, during seasonal 
shifts of funds from country to city, and the like.** 

Individual assets are shiftable without great loss by any individual bank 
only when other banks are not shifting. If there is a general race for 
liquidity, as in 1931-1933, assets can be shifted only at great loss by those 
banks which are liquidating faster than others. If all seek to shift at the 
same rate, then no shifting at all is possible. The only shiftability which 
is possible for the banking system is the shifting of assets to a central 
bank. But, of course, given proper laws, any satisfactory asset can thus be 
shifted regardless of its “‘marketability’’ in ordinary times.** 


VI 


Until recently it was generally held that bank assets should have the same 
liquidity as deposits. Demand deposits should be offset by short-term paper. 
Strictly interpreted, this should mean that banks could make only demand 
loans. Since this was impossible, short-term loans were made the practical 
substitute. Banks do not operate on the assumption that all deposits may be 
withdrawn in a single day, or even in a month, or a year. The actual time 
of withdrawal is indeterminate. It was believed that the individual bank 
could arrange its loans in a series of maturities and gradually increase or 
decrease them as conditions required. This was the original theory of the 
Reserve act.*® But it now appears that institutional, legal, or conventional 
liquidity, in the form of rediscountability or convertibility is the only 
feasible arrangement. 

Under what conditions would marketability be an adequate quality of 
assets? It seems to work best in “normal” times when things are changing 
at a fairly smooth rate. In more technical terms, sales in the open market 
might be relied upon if at all times the economic and monetary system were 
in perfect equilibrium at constant employment; if the quantity of money 
and liquidity preference were unchanged; and if all assets were perfectly 
mobile. Under these conditions, the price of each and every asset would 


“I prefer to call this type of liquidity “static liquidity” because it is possible only 
during periods of relative stability. Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., has called it “natural” 
liquidity, another concept which conveys the meaning. Referring to government bonds 
and commercial paper he testified, “Now, these things were the things that were naturally 
liquid. The proposal now is to substitute for natural liquidity a kind of conventional 
liquidity, based simply on the law. The proposal is that everything can be made liquid 
by virtue of the federal reserve banks’ ability to take it.” P. 486, part II, Senate Hearings 
on Banking act of 1935. 

“See chapter 17 Credit Policies of the Federal Reserve System, C. O. Hardy, 1931. 
This is now the position of Moulton, pp. 316-320 of his Financial Organization and the 


s Economic System, and of Governor Marriner Eccles, above citation. 


“In the words of Dr. B. M. Anderson, p. 488, Senate Hearings, part Il, it combined 
legal-conventional liquidity” with “natural liquidity,” and put pressure on the banker 
to follow the rules of sound banking and not to make frozen loans.” 
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tion and monetary management have consequently advocated a constant 
quantity of money—or of 100 per cent reserve money.‘ As proposed, this 
would destroy the present banking system. If, however, changing liquidity 
preference is accepted as a fact which is independent of changes in the 
quantity of money, as indeed it has proved to be, then it follows that 
‘neutral’ or 100 per cent money in the form of a fixed quantity would not 
prevent the business cycle—or changes in prices or output. What has ap- 
peared, in the past, as a shrinkage in the quantity of money would appear 
as a fall in velocity induced by the same causes. Some, consequently, favor 
“neutral’’ money in the form of a constant total of money income. This in 
practice would require a changing quantity of deposits to offset decreases 
in velocity during the period of the business cycle,** and a great deal of 
monetary management and state intervention in the form of W.P.A., 
P.W.A. and the like. In effect this type of neutral money is no different 
than the objective of stabilizing the rate of investment output and em- 
ployment. No matter in what terms the monetary objective is stated, the 
alternative seems to be between old-fashioned banking policy or 100 per 
cent money with no conscious attempt to maintain full employment on the 
one hand, and on the other, managed money and state intervention with 
the objective of full employment equilibrium. 
WALTER A. MorTON 

University of Wisconsin 


“This plan was proposed by Frederick Soddy, the Chicago Group and others. For a 
discussion see Alvin Hansen, Full Recovery or Stagnation, 1938, pp. 111-116. 

“Compare James W. Angell, “The General Objectives of Monetary Policy,” pp. 50ff 
in The Lessons of Monetary Experience, and references there quoted. 
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by active, vigorous competition from other private capital which might 
have been attracted by the prospect of profit. To the extent that govern- 
ment competition operates on an economic-commercial basis, with no sub- 
sidies or advantages other than those inherent in a government institution 
(those which, in other words, it can scarcely avoid), such as low interest 
rates, or sharing of common capital costs with other associated govern- 
ment projects, and with no intent to be guided by motives or tested by 
criteria different from the motives and criteria currently operative in profit- 
making,® the effect upon private investment will be the effect of competi- 
tion, but not, peculiarly, government competition. 

To the extent, however, that the government assists its industrial activi- 
ties by subsidies, or to the extent that the government chooses consciously 
to be guided by social motives other than those implicit in the private 
profit system, anything may happen; and the consequences to private 
investment, directly and generally, will depend upon the extent to which 
investor expectations and confidence are shattered, the reaction of industry 
to heavier taxes, and the area over which it is believed the government 
action will spread, and, on the other hand, the ancillary opportunities that 
are opened up by government investment and the enhanced demand for 
services newly furnished at lowered prices by the government. 

To come at once to current cases, let us consider the possible effects 
upon private investment, of government competition in what may be 
termed the ‘‘non-competitive” field. We may note that the instances of 
government competition that most greatly agitate the public mind lie in 
industries—notably the electric power industry—where for decades we 
have proceeded systematically to eliminate all direct competition. We have 
argued that, for economic and physical reasons, direct and continuing 
competition is ineffective and undesirable; we have required monopoly 
and, then, have stepped in to regulate investment, price, quality and 
quantity of service, securities and accounts, by legislative statutes and 
administrative rulings. It is this field that is being most dramatically in- 
vaded by government competition today. Considering the nature of the 
industry, we may be certain that the invasion will be “spotty,” rather than 
general, or that in time there will eventuate a complete monopoly of 
public enterprise or of regulated private enterprise; there will be no long- 
tun condition of widespread, point-by-point competition between public 


and private plants. Effective competition of this sort cannot persist in this 
industry.* 


*The possibility that this is a wholly unreal assumption, i.¢., that one can never really 
be certain that the government will permanently be guided by a fixed intent to compete 
without employing advantages always open to it as a government, and never to seek “‘non- 
ce onomic ‘ objectives which will always be pressed upon it, will be considered later. 


‘Cf. B. N. Behling, “Competitive Substitutes for Public Utility Service,” 27 Am. Econ. 
Rev., 17 (1937). 
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yestment be understood generally to be destructive and undesirable, there 
may be other grounds on which to support such competition. Since it will 
be impossible to trace these effects with certainty and accuracy, and since 
the other consequences directly sought are, similarly, not susceptible of 
accurate measurement by clear standards or tests, our over-all judgment 
may be expected to be hazy, at best.* 

(4) By way of clearing the atmosphere further, note that there appears 
to be no necessafy reason, save the sympathy we feel for ‘“‘what we are 
used to” as distinct from the unfamiliar, and our natural concern over 
the difficulties of adjustment, to distinguish in the subject under discus- 
sion between government competition in the field of electric power and 
the earlier and now accepted policy of regulation in this field, and, also, 
government competition which has gone the full way of complete su- 
premacy in such fields as education, highways, waterworks, the post office, 
etc. Private values, actual or potential, are in some measure inevitably 
jeopardized in all such cases. 

Of course, each new case is on the margin; and the highly purposive 
spotlight of industry-inspired publicity is turned upon it. As the new and 
untried, it is regarded as symbolic of the prevailing governmental trend 
as well as of substantive significance on its own account. And it may be 
of very special symbolic significance at a time when investors seem to be 
particularly in need of coddling. Yet, too much must not be made of this, 
because fears so easily aroused have something of a “manufactured” tinge, 
and confidence so easily disturbed might well be thought too slight and 
undependable to be worth taking special steps to save.’ After all, govern- 
ment intervention as a hesitant competitor in scattered instances in the 
government-regulated electric power field representing only a tiny 
portion of total governmental investment which, itself, constitutes a slight 
part of the total national investment, does not, without prompting, sug- 
gest a devastating onslaught against the citadel of private industry and 
private investment.® 

Incidentally, if it is seriously believed that government competition 
really is to become widespread and general throughout industry, we may 


"It is quite conceivable, for instance, that government operation at a financial loss might 

e considered, from the point of view of the purposes primarily intended to be served, an 
unqualified success. See I. L. Sharfman, The American Railroad Problem (1921), ch. 5. 

One is reminded of the tremendous opposition in the spring and summer of 1935 to 

the Holding Company bill, and of the complete disappearance of this issue from public dis- 

cussion by the following summer, Public attitude toward federal securities and exchange 


regulation has undergone a similarly swift and complete change. 


"See M. A. Copeland, “Public Investment in the United States,” 29 Am. Econ. Rev. 
Suppl., 33, March, 1939. Public investment in the power field is, of course, too infinitesimal to 
serve as a counterweight to slackening private investment during depressions. If it operates 
to break price rigidities during such periods, however, it may produce a general beneficial 
eitect out of proportion to its absolute amount. 
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The special capacities of government industry—its peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages—will also be taken into account. The private investor 
in electric power may fear for the safety of his investment in competition 
with a government to whom a power project is but one part of a total 
program w hich the government alone can undertake and which can openly 
help to bear that portion of the costs of electric power which are common 
to other phases of the program. He may fear, also, and regard as unfair 
any advaitage the government possesses in the way of ability to borrow 
capital at a low rate of interest, and in its freedom from tax payments. 
On the other hand he may find comfort in his understanding as to other 
peculiar compensatory payments to which government enterprises are 
subject,” and his convictions as to the “inherent inefficiency’”’ to which he 
believes all government enterprises are subject. 

Finally, the private investor will be seriously concerned over his belief as 
to whether or not the government is ‘‘bluffing”’; whether the government 
is duplicating facilities recklessly or whether it is making a sincere effort 
to purchase usable private facilities which can no longer withstand gov- 
ernment competition and, thus, to permit at least some of the investors’ 
honest and reasonable expectations to be salvaged. 

Presumably, as the government begins to enter fields hitherto served 
by private industry, prices fall because of increased supply or fear, the 
prospect of profits becomes cloudy and uncertain, and private investors, 
their confidence undermined, will hoard, dissipate their savings, or turn 
to other fields—unless fear has become widespread, in which case the 
last alternative will not materialize. There is bound to be, it may be 
assumed, some such reaction—to some extent and in some degree, differ- 
ing as between potential stockholders and bondholders, and as between 
utilities with varying rate and public relations histories, and with balanced 
or unbalanced capital structures. The extent and degree will be influenced 
in no small measure by the character and effectiveness of the propaganda 
published by opponents of the government’s program—designed to con- 
vince readers and listeners of the destructive character of the action. 
Uncertainty will add to the immediate effect. There probably cannot be 
avoided such a retarding of private investment as will express momentary 
or transitional “hesitation,” at least. It is this hesitation that gives rise to 
the cry that government must cease to compete with private industry in 
order that investment may flow once more from the springs and reservoirs 
of private savings. The following excerpt from the statement read recently 
by Mr. Wendell Willkie before the Congressional Committee investi- 
gating the T.V.A., is typical: 


‘See Federal Power Commission, Comparative Rates of Publicly and Privately Owned 
es (1936), ch. 2, for a comparison of taxes, cash contributions and free services 
t publicly-owned utilities with taxes paid by privately-owned utilities. 
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and burdened by its peculiar disadvantages. It would seem that the possible 
effects upon private investment here would be limited in area and intensity, 
although it is quite possible that private utilities directly in the path of the 
project would be badly hit. The project would be restricted by its nature to 
a small industrial area, and its effect on private industry would be condi- 
tioned by the factual situation with reference to its operating efficiency. Pri- 
vate investment might well be curtailed, but with lower rates and a stimu- 
lated demand for service; government investment, and private investment 
in the manufacture, provision and utilization of electric facilities and equip- 
ment, would most certainly increase. This situation, if it could be believed 
that the government would go no further in competition than justified by 
the demonstrated economy of its performance, is again not essentially dif- 
ferent from competition among private enterprises of varying degrees of 
eficiency—it is incidental, only, that the government happens to be the 
succcessful competitor.’* The effect on private investment, if the facts are 
correctly represented and understood, need not be different from the effect 
that would accrue if private company B invaded an economically non- 
competitive field and by demonstrated superiority, took custom from, and 
thus impaired the investment of, private company A. 


Turning to the key situation in the current controversy over govern- 
ment competition, let us now assume that the government derives from 
various public and private experience and records, a standard of rate and 
output performance which in all sincerity and intelligence it believes could 
and should be met by the private electric power industry, and that rather 
than depend upon the halting and unreliable processes of administrative 
regulation, it undertakes, by spotting government plants at strategic com- 


petitive points, to force private industry through example and threats, to 
achieve the standard named.** 


“One might argue that the government could render the competition more “fair” by 
refusing to profit by its special abilities: it might undertake to pay taxes, to bring the cost 
of capital nearer to equality by refraining from pledging support from general public funds 
for the bonds of government utilities, and to allocate the common costs of multiple-purpose 
government enterprises so that the utility portion of the venture will bear as much cost as it 
would bear if it were operating independently. Two comments should be made: If any or 
all of these measures should be adopted it should only be with the realization that real 
advantages are being withheld from the public. Second, it is questionable whether even these 
devices would greatly affect investor “confidence,” since the same government which 
adopted the measures would be perfectly free at any future time to discard them. The “un- 
certainty” would always be present. In fact it should be emphasized that the government 
can give no assurances, short of complete withdrawal from the field, which will operate as 
more than a palliative. Indeed, it is not at all clear that a written agreement purporting to 
limit the zone of T.V.A. operations, such as Mr. Willkie is now seeking (New York 
Times, Feb. 19, 1939, p. 1) could be expected to bind future managements or administra- 
tions. ‘“Uncertainty” must be of the very essence of any really effective program of govern- 
ment competition, 

“It must be apparent that whether there is any point at all in the current T.V.A.- 
Commonwealth and Southern “allocation” controversy depends upon whether the T.V.A. 
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ae Much of this, of course, is guesswork, as so much in the field of public 
Z olicy must be, inevitably; and possibly it is colored by more than a tinge 
er 


of wishful thinking. But we do know that: 
(1) Increased production and distribution of electric power can typi- 
cally be had, within wide limits, at a diminishing unit cost. 


. (2) Lower rates for electric power will result in increased consump- 
ally tion.’ Power company experience in the matter of testing demand elastici- 
ms, ties is much less than we might have expected from industries presumably 
nae spurred on by the profit motive, and state commission rate proceedings 
of are, almost without exception, devoid even of any mention of the subject. 
on Yet every bit of evidence available from public or private sources points 
™ to the existence of a huge reservoir of profitable consumer demand waiting 
ve to be tapped by the process of price reductions familiar to every business- 
and man who has to fight his way in competitive industry." 
if (3) The system of administrative regulation of private utilities which 
— has grown up under the influence of the courts during the past three 
ual decades constitutes something less than a driving force in the direction of 
take rate reductions. The adversary litigation before our commissions is costly, 
ities interminably drawn out, uncertain beyond any conceivable justification, 
J and productive of pointless and damaging controversies. There is a pre- 
= mium on delay in rate adjustments; utility experiments in the field of 
des promotional rates are dangerous—and rare; only fortuitously are utility 
‘ied rates ever “in line” with the general level of prices. The whole rate- 
and making process is geared to purposeless and expensive deliberation over 
“es metaphysical propositions completely unrelated to the real problems of 
nd if 
aign January 30, 1939, in the T.V.A.-T.E.P case (supra, note 5). On the other hand, while 
> 
nuity there is some talk of the purchase settlement having the effect of breaking the private 

' utility capital jam, it is interesting to note that the still marked hesitancy of utility 
imen capital is now attributed to the refusal of the government to agree not to compete else- 
, and where in the country; to the action of the government in seeking a prudent investment rate 
n the base decision from the Supreme Court (New York Times, February 8, 1939, p. 8); and 

even to the claim—despite earlier emphatic assertions to the contrary (see the statement 
by Wendell Willkie, supra)—that investment in the utility field is already sufficiently 
“api great. See The Annalist (February 8, 1939); and 23 Public Utilities Fortnightly, 289 

utility (1939), 
ished & “There will probably be less response to a drop in rates on the part of industrial 
erience consumers than from domestic consumers, and part of the new realized demand, domestic 
jocation and industrial, will be drawn from those previously served by other sources of power. 

~ It is not contended, of course, that increases in demand from lower rates, and dimin- 
me on ishing unit costs from increased production have no limits. Obviously, rates must be 
that are made with these limiting factors in mind. None the less, there is, within these boundaries, 
a very considerable area crying to be tapped by what has recently been termed a “dynamic” 
outhert as distinct trom a “mechanistic” approach to pricing. Cf. E. G. Nourse and H. B. Drury. 
operti¢s Industrial Price Policies and Economic Progress (1938), ch. 11. 
problem For a less optimistic view as to the possibilities of profitable expansion of consumption 
e had 4 from lowered rates, see L. R. Nash, “The Effect of Added Business on Rate Reduction 
n agree: Losses, 22 Public Utilities Fortnightly, 810 (1938). But see L. Velie, ‘The Assault on 
¢ Court, Electric Rates,” 23 Public Utilities Fortnightly, 278 (1939). 
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letails of rate reductions by electric, gas, and telephone 
vers resulting therefrom, see Report of Special Commit- 
Regulation, Proceedings National Association of Railroad 
Annual Convention, pp. 360 ff. See also W. E. Mosher, 

f Public Utilities in the United States,” The Annals (Janv- 
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there is no positive regulator like competition, and that we have known its 
complete absence too long! The gadfly of government competition can 
sting regulation into a driving force; regulation together with government 
competition can transform private utilities from pensioners assured by 
law of a comfortable living into business enterprises fighting for every 
last nickel’s worth of custom that efficiency and promotional pricing will 
afford. 

(5) Finally, we know that public competition has accompanied, if in 
fact it cannot be proved definitely to have been responsible for, the 
lowering of rates and the active extension of service by private utilities, 
in a convincing number of instances." 

These are matters, not of speculation, but of knowledge; and on the 
basis of this knowledge I do not hesitate to take the position that a care- 
fully planned, vigorously and intelligently conducted program of govern- 
ment competition at key points will bring about an extension of investment 
outlets and an increase in private investment—provided only that it is not 
so effectively misrepresented as to appear to the public generally to be 
exclusively a government campaign for the destruction of private property. 
To those who argue that competition as a supplement to ordinary regula- 
tion is wasteful and crude, I would answer that it is no more crude than 
the situation demands, and that any duplication of facilities in this field 
and all regulation whereby one man is set to see whether another man does 
his work are wasteful: the only alternative remaining is complete govern- 
ment ownership. I am not here advocating this alternative; I am simply 
tracing the logic to its conclusion. And of those who argue that competi- 
tion as a supplemental regulator is uncertain and inexact—that there can 
be no certainty about the location of competing plants or the degree to 
which the competition should be carried— I would ask, ‘‘Just what in the 
existing regulatory situation is exact and certain?’’?? 

I will suggest here that if the electric utilities find difficulty in securing 

“Rate reductions by private utilities in the T.V.A. area during the thirties are par- 
ticularly instructive on this point. See Federal Power Commission, Trends in Residential 
Rates from 1924-1936, Cities of 50,000 Population and Over (1937), and other rate studies 
published since 1935 by the Federal Power Commission; and Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Southeastern Utility Companies, Residential and Commercial Rate Comparisons and Trends 
(1938 revised). The story of the effect of municipal competition upon private electric 
power rates in Cleveland, Springfield, Seattle, Montreal, and elsewhere has often been told. 


See also Tennessee Valley Authority, Economies of Electric Distribution, Statistical Bulletin 
no. 8 (1936), and L. Velie, op. cit. 

“I conceive of competition and administrative regulation, in the large, as complemen- 
tary. Although the immediate local result of the institution of competition may be to sup- 
plant regulation, the over-all effect should be so to improve the quality of regulation and 
the quality of utility performance thereunder that further extension of competition is quite 
unnecessary. From this viewpoint there is only formal merit and much real harm in recent 
Proposals to subject government power projects to government regulation. See the recom- 
mendations of the Natural Resources Committee of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce as reported in the New York Times, February 12, 1939, p. 37. 
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LABOR DISPUTES ON RIGHTS AND ON INTERESTS 


lves 


oa Labor disputes are classifiable into disputes on rights based on laws or agreements, and 
the disputes on conflicting economic interests. Disputes on rights are adjudicable, with suitable 
lete quasi-judicial adjustment machinery, provided such disputes may be settled without any 
the need for strikes or lockouts. Disputes on interests, while non-adjudicable, may or may not 


be arbitrable. Under “functioning trade unionism’’ only vital disputes on interests need oc- 
casion strikes or lockouts. The industrial legislation in the Scandinavian countries, in the 
post-war German republic, and that regulating the United States railroad labor relations, 
offer outstanding instances of consistently differentiated adjustment machinery for disputes 
on rights and on interests, Present-day labor agreements in the United States in a few indus- 
tries have similarly differentiated provisions for adjusting disputes. In many other agree- 
ments, however, the provisions for adjusting disputes on rights are imperfectly suited to 
rula- the quasi-judicial nature of such disputes. A more widespread adoption of the “railroad- 
“0a type’ of adjustment machinery for industries operating under collective agreements would 
iblic seem a large step toward the establishment of better industrial relations. 
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I. General Characteristics of Disputes on Rights and on Interests 


Disputes in general, and labor disputes in particular, fall into two distinct 
classes: those of a legal or quasi-legal nature, and those which arise out of 
conflicting interests. This distinction, which has a strong bearing on the 
question of adequate provisions for the settlement of disputes, has been 
made in some important instances of labor legislation here and abroad. It 
is also present, clearly or vaguely, in the dispute adjustment provisions of 
ween many labor agreements, especially in industries in which collective bargain- 
ing has become well established and developed. Yet, on the whole, there is 
as yet little appreciation or even awareness of the importance of this dis- 
tinction, notably also in labor circles. 

, ube It is the purpose of this article to point out the significance of this differ- 
Oper: entiation between labor disputes “‘on rights” and ‘‘on interests,’’* to discuss 
: “To some of its manifestations in legislation and in collective agreements, and 
— finally to draw some conclusions regarding the desirability of a more ex- 
tensive use of this distinction in providing for the adjustment of labor 
disputes. 


VIS 


‘This terminology, disputes “on rights’ and “on interests,’ which in the English 
language sounds somewhat artificial, is adopted from the Scandinavian countries which have 
treated the distinction between rights and interests as basic in their labor legislation. The 
same terminology has also been used consistently in the theory and practice of the industrial 
legislation in the German republic during the twenties. Through the publications of the 
International Labor Office in Geneva the terminology “on rights” and “on interests” is 
becoming better known in this country. (See the comprehensive report on Conciliation 
and Arbitration in Industrial Disputes, I.L.O., Studies and Reports Series A, no. 34; also 
the bulletins on Industrial and Labor Information issued by the I.L.0.; H. Binet, of the 
staff of the I.L.O., uses this terminology in his article on Labor Courts, Internat. Labor Rev., 
April, 1938, pp. 463-72). That neither the terminology nor the distinction as such is as yet 
very familiar in this country may be inferred, among others, from a recent article in the 
Arbitration Journal dealing with the enforceability of industrial arbitration awards under 
the arbitration laws of the several states. In this article the author coins his own termi- 
nology, ‘specific’ and “general” disputes, and shows that only a few state arbitration laws 
make the distinction, (O. K. Fraenkel, “The Legal Enforceability of Agreements to Arbitrate 
Labor Disputes,” Arbitration Journal, October, 1937, p. 360.) 
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tion even where the judicial machinery and the coercive power of the state are 
é not at the disposal of the disputing parties. For, on the ground of evidence 
Z presented, an impartial party, judge or arbitrator, can decide judicially which 
a side is right and which side is wrong under the terms of the agreement. 
The guarantee for compliance with such arbitral decisions lies primarily 
” in the moral obligation assumed by the parties to the agreement. Coercion, 
ce however, can also be used, for instance in the form of pressure by employers’ 
sag associations or international trade unions upon their members or locals, or 
= even by well delimited stoppages specially provided for this purpose in the 
agreements. 
: " Now, if the rules and standards of orderly social behavior accepted for 
— society at large are to be valid also for industrial relations it would seem that 
- settlement of labor disputes on rights should be sought as far as possible 
i through judicial methods rather than through strikes and lockouts.* 
ee y To make this idea practicable, impartial machinery must of course be 
r a available ready to act promptly, effectively, and with authority upon sub- 
' . a mission of the disputes. Such machinery may be privately set up under local 
' 7 agreements or for whole industries in the form of an impartial chairman 
" om or a permanent board of arbitration. Or a public agency may be designated 
oan in the agreement for this purpose, such as a Labor Relations Board or a 
State Arbitration Board. The impartial machinery may advantageously also 
* Present-day labor relations in the United States offer a peculiar picture in this respect; 
for settlement of disputes on rights under the several Labor Relations acts—all of which 
d specially affirm the unabridged right to strike—is widely sought simultaneously through 
under strikes and through judicial methods. E.g., the National Labor Relations Board reports that 
ire not between July 1, 1936, and June 30, 1937, out of a total of 1,429 cases settled strikes were 
in progress in 446 cases, and strikes were threatened in 254 cases. The report comments 
| on this situation as follows: ‘The issues in these disputes, discrimination and union recog- 
te aW nition and collective bargaining were the same issues which have caused a large percentage 
is very of the strikes in the United States for many years, and we may safely assume that a large 
behind proportion of these disputes would have resulted in strikes but for the intervention of 
the Board.” (Second Annual Report of the N.L.R.B., 1937, pp. 16, 17.) This comment 
; thus acknowledges the progress that has been made in settling disputes over these issues 
licable, by judicial methods even though in about one-third of the cases strikes were also resorted 
_ to. The Federal Circuit Court at Chicago, on the other hand, has taken a more negative 
. a a view of the justification of strikes (in particular sit-down strikes) in addition to legal 
gl redress. In reversing the decision of the N.L.R.B. in the Fansteel case, which reinstated 
= the participants in a sit-down strike to enforce their right to bargain collectively, the 
ie wo decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals states: “They (the employees) had a complete and 
. mal =A adequate remedy without cost to them at the hand of the Labor Board by the use of which 
po they would have lost nothing in time and wages had their cause been just. . . . The 
pe class employees, however, spurned this legal remedy, disregarding all law on the subject to 
"7 Pa settle the difference according to their own sense of right and justice. . . .” (Reprinted in 
' fu “A the New York Times, July 23, 1938, p. 1.) This case is at present pending before the 
pany U. S. Supreme Court. 
: etc..— In the opinion of the present author much resentment and criticism of the “unfairness” 
Pe al of the operation of the Labor Relations act would be avoided if labor would come to 
Mar realize that, with the creation of the Labor Board to settle complaints over “unfair labor 


practices,”” strikes over such issues have largely become unnecessary, and in fact greatly com- 
plicate the task of the Board. 
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June 
An objective basis for an award is given wherever the parties are essen- 
nder tially agreed upon the general principles of settlement, and where the 
question is merely to apply these principles in the light of quantitative 
ot up data.® 
ation Disputes, on the other hand, in which there is no agreement on general 
ourse principles of settlement, but in which it is principles rather which are at 
ardly issue, are for that very reason non-arbitrable; for in such cases an arbitrator 
tually can indeed do hardly more than give expression to his subjective preference 
ly the in the matter. Such “purely class questions’’° are issues simply of economic 
1, the power; and where a compromise cannot be reached a contest of strength 
) find may be necessary to settle them.” 
nprac- Where, however, in the case of such non-arbitrable issues the resulting 
court, industrial disturbances are of great public consequence, the state may even- 
tually bring about a general settlement through legislation. That is, where 
; made the private views of individual arbitrators cannot be accepted as rulings 
nd not on controversial principles, in a democracy the majority vote of the law- 
able to making body may and must be so accepted. The passage of a law covering 
the contested issue then transforms the non-arbitrable dispute on interests 
into one on rights. This is exactly what the National and the several 
State Labor Relations acts’? have done with regard to the non-arbitrable 
red by issues of labor's right to organize and to bargain collectively. Congress, 
ye atbi- or the several state legislatures, in passing these laws, have “‘arbitrated”’ 

* This situation prevails particularly in many disputes over new wage scales, because there 
, but a is at present far-reaching agreement on the principle that wages must be adjusted, as far 
cover: as possible, to the cost of living so as to maintain certain recognized standards of living. 
theless Based on expertly compiled and adjusted cost-of-living indices and figures for comparative 
TEIESS, standards of living, and on reliable accounts of the financial condition of the business 
not, as or industry in question, competent and impartial arbitrators can usually render awards 

which are more practicable than the mere one-sided demands of the parties concerned. 

The principles of wage arbitration, like those of wage policies in general, are of course 
employers not constant but evolve with the whole of the industrial system. Thus, during the period 
industrial of about sixty years of arbitral practice in modern industrial society there has been a 
‘ormalities noticeable shift from an exclusive “price-of-product” and “‘supply-and-demand-of-labor” 
icular em principle (both characteristic of the commodity-view of labor) to the principle of the 
-ost to the living wage.” 
courts of “This phrase was used by the president of the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
or “courts before the Committee of Interstate and Foreign Commerce during hearings of the Adamson 
utes undet dill, in rejecting arbitration of the issue of the eight-hour day for train service-men. (S. Doc. 

no. 549, 64th Congress, sess. 1, 1915, p. 143.) 
5 in agree: ~ At the present time in the United States the issue of collective bargaining in industries 
of arbitr- not subject to a Labor Relations act, and the issue of the closed shop, are outstanding 


examples of non-arbitrable disputes on interests. Labor agreements with provisions for arbi- 


roduced 10 tration of disputes indeed frequently exempt the issue of the closed shop specifically from 
Disputes arbitration, 

it is true, _ According to one constitution of an international union, disputes involving lengthening 
- submit to ot hours are summarily declared non-arbitrable; several others forbid arbitration of disputes 
1 agreement involving the laws of the union. 

thus distit- ~ Public No. 198, 74th Congress (S. 1958), 1935. Chapter 51, Laws of Wisconsin, 


rest of both 37; No. 294, Laws of Pennsylvania, 1937; Chapter 443, Laws of New York, 1937; 
tal request hapter 436, Laws of Massachusetts, 1937; Chapter 55, Laws of Utah, 1937. 
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II. Disputes on Rights and on Interests in Industrial Legislation 


There are some notable instances of industrial legislation in which the 
distinction between rights and interests is basic in the whole scheme of 
oficial adjustment machinery—namely, in the Scandinavian countries, in 
the German Second Reich, and in the United States Railroad labor legisla- 
tion.*® All these schemes were developed largely since the World War 
out of earlier, less differentiated machinery for dispute adjustment. 

In the Scandinavian countries, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, disputes 
on rights under collective agreements are in the last resort to be settled by 
permanent national labor courts.** These courts, which act upon submission 
of a dispute by either side, have power to render binding and enforceable 
decisions, and to assess fines and damages for breaches of agreements and 
for stoppages contrary to the provisions of agreements. Sweden and Nor- 
way give a specially clear expression to the view that, with legal redress 
provided, disputes on rights need not be settled by force in prohibiting 
strikes and lockouts over such disputes.** 


* No comprehensive survey is here intended of the manner in which the distinction 
between rights and interests enters or fails to enter into one or other phase of the dispute 
adjustment machinery of the various countries. (Up to 1933 the laws of the several countries 
are sumarized in the above quoted report of the 1.L.O. on Conciliation and Arbitration in 
Industrial Disputes. ) 

It might be mentioned, however, that the wholly voluntary conciliation system of 
Britain as well as the largely compulsory systems of Australia are both characterized by little 
or no differentiation in this respect. The Industrial Court in London deals with all manner 
of industrial disputes voluntarily submitted by both parties. In Australia the Commonwealth 
Court as well as the various State Wage Boards, Industrial Courts and Commissions, while 
primarily engaged in compulsory, quasi-legislative fixing of wages and hours, adjudicate at 
the same time disputes on rights under agreements. Of note, in this connection, is the 
conclusion arrived at by W. R. Maclaurin in his recent account of the Australian ex- 
perience with compulsory arbitration: “If conciliation committees were appointed for the 
industries of each state . . . and given full power to settle all industrial disputes except 
those which concerned wages and hours . . . the process of arbitration would be . . . freed 
from much of its present legalism.” (Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1938, p. 78.) Translated into 
our terminology, this would seem to mean that the quasi-legislative function of the Arbi- 
tration Court in disputes on interests could be made more effective if disputes on rights were 
adjudicated by separate labor courts. 

The recent reports of the President's Commission on Industrial Relations in Great 
Britain (Sept. 1, 1938) and in Sweden (Sept. 19, 1938) do not stress the differences in 
the situation in the two countries. From the reports, it appears, of covrse, that in Great 
Britain the settlement of all disputes is on a voluntary basis, and that in Sweden disputes 
under collective agreements are subject to the binding decisions of the Labor Court, while 
official conciliators have power to mediate in disputes over new agreements. But the reports 
do not bring these essential differences into clear conceptual focus. 

“The Labor Court in Sweden, Act of June 22, 1928 concerning Labor Court (Legis. 
Ser. 1928, Swe. 3) ; the Labor Court in Norway, Labor Disputes act of May 5, 1927 (Legis. 
Ser. 1927, Nor. 1); the Permanent Court of Arbitration in Denmark, Act of Oct. 4, 1919 
(Annuaire de la Législation du Travail, 1914-1919, vol. i, pp. 306f). 

“The Swedish act states that “employers and employees who are bound by a collective 
contract shall not, during the period of validity of the contract, take part in a stoppage of 
work (strike or lockout), blockade, boycott, or other hostile action (1) over a dispute 
respecting validity, existence, or correct interpretation of the contract, or on account of a 
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A federal act of 1926** provided a system of local and state labor courts 
to adjudicate, upon submission by either party, all industrial disputes on 
rights under agreements, individual as well as collective. The decisions 
were binding and enforceable through the regular courts, but could be ap- 
pealed from local to state labor courts, and ultimately to the Federal 
Labor Court in Berlin. 

For the settlement of interest-disputes, on the other hand, a nation- 
wide conciliation system was created in 1923.** Elected permanent state 
conciliation committees and appointed district conciliators were made re- 
sponsible for mediating in disputes over new collective agreements, with 
power to compel appearance of the parties for hearings and the producing 
of factual information. Awards made by the conciliators could, in general, 
be rejected. In cases of great social and economic urgency, however, such 
awards could be declared binding by the Federal Minister of Labor.** 

In the railroad labor legislation of the United States, the distinction 
between disputes on rights and on interests has emerged slowly through 
gradual changes in a long series of legislative acts. 

In the three earlier acts providing for mediation and arbitration of rail- 
toad disputes*® no distinctions in procedure or machinery were made re- 
garding the nature of the disputes to be settled. 

Under the Transportation act of 1920 such distinctions began to appear. 
Disputes “involving only grievances, rules, or working conditions,’’ were 
to be dealt with by voluntary joint labor adjustment boards of the carriers 
and their employees, and by the Railroad Labor Board in the last resort, 


while wage disputes were to be handled only by the Railroad Labor 
Board.?° 


tions were moreover given for adjusting wages as far as possible in accordance with the 
varying cost of living. Act on Procedure in Conciliation and Arbitration, March 4, 1938, 
reported in Industrial and Labor Information, 1.L.O., vol. Ixv, no. 13, March, 1938. 

~ Act of Dec. 23, 1926 (Leg. Ser. 1926, Ger. 8). 

* Act of Oct. 30, 1923 (Leg. Ser. 1923, Ger. 6). 

“This governmental power to declare awards binding, which was widely resented, no- 
tably by the big industrialists, was an outcome of the desperate economic situation after the 
war. It had been authorized by a series of special orders in 1919 and 1920, and was not 
intended to be permanent. 

In fact, this comprehensive scheme of planfully differentiated machinery for settling all 
bor disputes in a large industrial country did not have much time to prove its effectiveness. 
Resting completely on the basis of fully developed trade unionism, its very foundations were 
destroyed by the totalitarian régime assuming power in 1933. In the official new ideology 
the “conflict of interest” was replaced by “social obligation of the leaders (employers) 
towards their followers (employees)”” on the one hand, and “loyalty of the followers 
towards their leaders” on the other, with “devotion of both to the common good of the 
nation” taking the place of self or class interest. 

~ Act of 1888 (Public, Session 1, chap. 1083, 50th Congress, 1888); Erdmann act 
(Public, Session 11, chap. 370, 55th Congress, 1898) ; Newlands act (Public no. 6, 63rd 
Congress, S. 2517, 1913). 


* Public no. 152, 66th Congress (H.R. 10453), 1920, Sec. 302, 303, 307, a.b. 
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Labor act of 1926 these distinctions became more 
arising out of grievances or out of the inter. 

of agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, or 
were to be decided through the joint adjustment 
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r working conditions,” however, were to be mediated, 
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specially selected boards.?® The same procedure, 

| also in disputes not settled by the joint adjustment 

t that disputes on rights as well as on interests were 
t resort through voluntary arbitration. 

| Railway Labor act of 1934** remedied this defect. 

| Railroad Adjustment Board, which, upon submission 

ler party, renders final and binding decisions, enforce- 

| States district courts, in all disputes arising out of 

t settled by the joint adjustment boards.*? Disputes 

yyment terms are to be settled, as under the earlier 

| voluntary arbitration through the National Media- 


set-up for dispute adjustment on the railroads of the 
ly analogous to those in the several European countries 


National Railroad Adjustment Board, together with 
ijustment boards of the various railroad systems, 
labor courts” for the obligatory adjudication of dis- 


National Mediation Board that of the official ‘‘concilia- 


lisputes on interests. 
scheme, it should be noted, differs from the several 


hat it applies to one industry only; nor is there any 


ficial adjustment machinery provided for other 


; (H.R. 9463), 1926, Sec. 2, Fourth. 


Congress (H.R. 9861), 1934. 


\dition the Mediation Board also interprets agreements 
(sec. 5, Second), and certifies elections of employees’ rept: 
tive bargaining (General Duties, Ninth). 

6 to the Railway Labor act the provisions of this Ac 

t industries engaged in interstate or foreign commer 
74th Congress. S. 2496, 1936). The recent recommendation 

ssioner J. P. Kennedy to set up dispute adjustment m 
lroads for the strike-ridden maritime transportation indus 
was principally opposed on the ground that the state 
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As regards other instances of legislation for dispute adjustment in the 
United States, the National Labor Relations Board, while having jurisdic- 
tion over all ‘‘interstate” industries, has only restricted functions as regards 
dispute adjustment. Aside from conducting and certifying elections of em- 
ployees’ representatives for purposes of collective bargaining it has to ad- 
judicate only disputes over the several unfair labor practices defined in the 


¢ National Labor Relations act, rendering decisions enforceable through the 
. federal courts.** The Board, however, cannot in its official capacity adjudi- 
. cate disputes on rights which do not come under the “unfair labor practices” 
4 paragraphs; nor does it have authority to mediate or arbitrate disputes over 
it agreements to be made.** In fact, it might be said that, while the Railroad 
“ Adjustment Board and Mediation Board are designed as aids to functioning 
trade unionism, the National Labor Relations Board has the sole purpose 
ct of helping to abolish non-functioning trade unionism.*’ The same remark 
" applies, mutatis mutandis, to the several state labor relations boards.** 
i. Other official dispute adjustment agencies in the United States, such 
of as the Conciliation Service of the United States Department of Labor, and 
tes various State Boards of Mediation, Conciliation, and Arbitration, while in 
ae some instances particularly active along certain lines,®* usually function in 
_ all kinds of disputes without making the distinction between rights and 
interests.*° 
the 
tries organization of the maritime transportation workers did not warrant the application of the 
sith railroad scheme. The recommendation was also denounced, notably in labor circles, as 
threatening ‘compulsory arbitration”—to wit, obligatory adjudication of disputes on rights. 
ems, * Public no. 198, 74th Congress (S. 1958), 1935, Sec. 7-11. 
dis- “The Regional Labor Relations Boards are not infrequently called upon, according to 
cilia- certain collective agreements, to mediate or arbitrate in various kinds of disputes. In such 
capacity, however, their authority is no greater than that of other agencies for mediation 
and arbitration. 
veral "In the case of the railroads, adjudication of disputes over the right to organize and 
any to bargain collectively lies directly in the hands of the federal courts, not in the hands 
th ot either the Railroad Adjustment Board or the Mediation Board. (Public no, 442, 73rd 
other Congress, H.R. 9861, 1934, General Duties. ) 

* Loc. cit. The Wisconsin act, it is true, provides specially for adjustment of complaints 
by 2 labor organization or an employer “that a collective agreement involving a labor or- 
ganization is not performed according to its terms” (Joc. cit., 111.15, 4), that is, for dis- 
putes on rights under agreements. Yet, the quasi-judicial nature of the disputes not- 
withstanding, no binding decisions are to be rendered by the Board. Publication of 
the facts of the dispute, and referring of the case to the Wisconsin Employers’ Committee 
or the Wisconsin Labor Committee (provided under the Act, 111.15) are the ultimate 
remedies, 

a “The Massachusetts State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, for example, has long 
I been prominent for its arbitral activity in disputes over new wage scales and prices, notably 
ie n the shoe industry. 
this : “The recent Labor Mediation act in Pennsylvania, for example, provides mediation 
awn hrough the Department of Labor and Industry in controversies “over the making, main- 
nea -— ining, and the application of an agreement... .” (No. 177, Laws of Pennsylvania, 1937, 
ment ra c. 7). Similarly, the recent New York act on Mediation in Labor Disputes refers to all 
noe i inds of labor disputes (chap. 594, Laws of New York, 1937, par. 750, 753, 1). 
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III. Dis pute ind on Interests in Collective Agreements 
Many agreem tably in the clothing, printing, and certain building 
trades, provide ‘tely differentiated adjustment machinery for disputes 
on rights and ot ts, quite analogous to the “Scandinavian” or “rail- 
road”’ type: a ju ry is set up in the form of an impartial chairman or 
permanent arbits urd to adjudicate, upon request by either party, 
all disputes arising u r the agreement, with ‘‘final and binding”’ decisions, 
occasionally decl enforceable in the courts under the arbitration 
laws of the st ddition, provision is made for selecting ad hoc 
arbitrators, or y in mediators (sometimes the State Board of 
Mediation and Co: ion) to decide disputes over periodic revisions 
of employment t the current agreement or for a new agreement 
to be made. 
In many oth | nts the distinction between rights and interests 
is made more i in that they provide impartial machinery only for 
disputes arising r the agreement,*' and joint machinery or none at all 
for disputes over ; in employment terms. In such agreements the is 
impartial machi ver, is frequently not well adapted to the quasi- it 
judicial nature of tes to be arbitrated, being “ad hoc’’ rather than q 
permanent. Sor arbitrators may even be chosen only “upon consent of os 
both parties n equivalent to preventing a plaintiff from going to ne 
court except with the defendant’s consent! But also where arbitrators must 
be selected uj t by either party, the arrangement is obviously not ' 
suited to the cot int-defendant relationship of the parties to disputes age 
on rights, a fa revealed in the many and often elaborate provisions : 
to prevent obstruction of arbitration by one party.** The same incongruity for 
appears further it frequent provisions for the appointment of the umpire met 
. . . On 
by public offici irbitrators of the parties fail to agree upon his vet 
agre 
choice. Public off ranging from local judge and mayor to the governor 
of the state and the United States Secretary of Labor are thus to low 
be set in mot t to aid in the arbitration of basic employment terms , 
* Frequentls tes are referred to simply as “grievances,” “complaints, tron 
differences,” ; While in general amounting to “disputes under the agree 3 th 
ment,” such iss ;’ only in the measure in which the agreement is speciic ment 
with regard to 1 grievances are apt to arise, notably with regard to dis agree 
charges, lay-off motion, seniority, wage classification and methods of wage  f 
payment, vacati bsence of specific understanding on the rights of the dispu 
parties in thes nees’’ and “differences” may constitute a broad twilight _ 
zone between ; where “application of the agreement” becomes judici chait 
law-making rat tion, to the detriment of orderly, peaceful settlement g mach 
such ISPULeS 
“ Many agi contain provisions to the effect that in such case the : (; 
dispute shall b 1gainst the party failing to appoint arbitrators, or that the coe 
arbitrators app party shall decide the dispute alone; also that a judge aoe 
some designat point arbitrators for the defaulting party, or that the dispute sti 
shall in such « bmitted for final and binding decision to a State Labor Relations agreer 


Board, or tO a KE j r Relations Board. 
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for an industry—but merely to find someone to apply judicially the terms 
of an existing agreement to a given case! 

These obviously clumsy, but widely prevailing arrangements seem due 
toa confusion of quasi-legislative arbitration in disputes on interests, where 
ad hoc arbitration boards are very practicable, with quasi-judicial arbitration 
in disputes on rights where they are quite impracticable. 

A broad acquaintance with present-day agreements in the United States 
leads to the conclusion that, from the point of view of this analysis, pro- 
visions for dispute adjustment are rather incomplete. Impartial adjudica- 
tion of disputes on rights, while widespread, is far from general; in par- 
ticular, permanent quasi-judicial machinery for such purpose is infrequent 
except in a few industries. Disputes over changes in employment terms, 
finally, are largely without benefit of impartial adjustment machinery, either 
for mediation or arbitration.** 

This situation seems to suggest that much might be gained if the “rail- 
road’ type of adjustment machinery were, mutatis mutandis, more widely 
introduced by other industries operating under collective agreements. That 
is, industries, if mecessary in conjunction with government, should aim 
at establishing two independent forms of adjustment machinery: permanent 
quasi-judicial boards to adjudicate disputes on rights under agreements 
on an obligatory basis; and permanent mediation boards to assist in the 
negotiation of new agreements, with powers to bring the parties together 


“ A few figures may illustrate the occurrence of the various types of provisions in current 
agreements of some international unions. 

In a manufacturing industry among 26 agreements covering about 25,000 workers, 24 
agreements were found to have provisions for adjusting disputes. Two of these 24 provide 
tor conciliation only. Twenty-two provide for arbitration in disputes arising under the agree- 
ment, 3 of them through permanent arbitration machinery, the rest through ad hoc boards. 


One of the 22 agreements provides also for arbitration in disputes over the terms of new 


agreements. 

From the agreements of 3 international unions in certain service industries the follow- 
lowing figures were obtained: 

(1) Out of 43 agreements covering about 26,000 workers, 40 have provisions for dis- 
pute adjustment. Eight of these provide for conciliation only. Thirty-two provide for arbitra- 
tion in disputes arising under the agreement, 1 through a permanent impartial chairman, 
3 through permanent arbitration boards, the rest through ad hoc boards. Of the 32 agree- 
ments 4 provide also arbitration for revisions of the agreement, 3 of them also for new 
agreements. 

_ (2) Out of 194 agreements covering about 80,000 employees, 90 had provisions for 
dispute adjustment. Thirty-six of the 90 provide for conciliation only. Fifty-four others pro- 
vide for arbitration of disputes under the agreement, 1 through a permanent impartial 
chairman, 1 through a permanent board of arbitration, the rest through ad hoc arbitration 


machinery. Seventeen of the 54 provide also for arbitration in disputes over changes in em- 


plovme te 2 
ployment terms, 13 for revisions of current agreements, 4 only for new agreements. 


(5) Among 162 agreements covering about 20,000 workers only 24 had provisions for 
dispute adjustment. Seventeen of the 24 provide for conciliation only. Seven provide for 
arbitration of disputes arising under the agreement, all 7 through permanent arbitration 
boards. Three of the 7 provide also for arbitration in disputes over revisions of current 
“srcements as well as over new agreements. 
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and to ascertain f ** but operating on a basis of voluntaryism as regards 
settlement with t arbitration. . 

Not that such a nents would by themselves bring about eternal 
peace in industry. But if the adjustment machinery itself were thus clearly 
to distinguish | -n rights and interests, new patterns of industrial be- 
havior might be ex; | to develop, such as seem already to have formed 
in the railroad ir . ording to these patterns, settlement of disputes 
on rights would 1e to be sought, as a matter of course, through quasi- 
judicial method trikes and lockouts would be used only as ultimate 
weapons in the le of conflicting interests too vital to the parties 
concerned to be et | to the disinterested decision of outsiders. 

All methods of , disputes would then assume a truly constructive 
role: adjudicatios p existing agreements operating, and mediation, 
quasi-legislative _ or well-considered stoppages to arrive at new 
agreements, w in fact, constitute the static and dynamic principles 
of emergent in vy in a comparatively uncoerced, reasonably peace- 
ful society. 

JOHN V. SPIELMANS 


W as hingte 


“ The recent I f 1937 concerning mediation in labor disputes equips the 
State Board of M s “upon its own motion . . . to hold public or private 
hearings, . . . subpo ompel their attendance, administer oaths, take testi- 
mony, and recei\ é it., par. 753, 2). 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE NEW UNIONISM 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Paper presented at a Round Table Conference of the American Economic Association, 
December 30, 1938. 


The new unions have made great progress; but they must overcome a number of dif- 
fculties if they are to become an important part of the labor movement. 

The new unions are those organizations formed since the latest upsurge of unionism 
seginning with the passage of the N.R.A. Some of these are affiliated with the A. F. of L., 
but the majority have joined with what is now the Congress for Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Those affiliated with the former are surrounded by powerful craft and semi-industrial 


unions and are always subjected to pressure for the division of their membership among 
those groups. 


Many of the new unions operate in industries with large aggregations of capital where 
unionism is new. These groups face the difficulty of not being able to maintain dues pay- 
ments among the new recruits. In many cases this is due to the type of organization cam- 
paign originally conducted. Also many of the new unions are discovering that the skilled 
are anxious to form their own unions. The split in the labor movement prevents the work- 
ing out of coéperation, and also threatens all of them. Many of the new unions face serious 
internal problems generated by left-wing factionalism. Unless the recently organized unions 
can put their houses in order, we can expect a high rate of infant mortality among them. 


It should be stated at the outset that the new unions have achieved much 
in the face of great odds and obstacles. Their successful organizing of many 
thousands of hitherto unorganized workers is an achievement that will rank 
high in the permanent records of labor. In this paper I propose to deal with 
some of the difficulties that they face, and some of the problems that they 
must overcome if they are to become a permanent part of our economic pic- 
ture, and succeed in bring the remaining unorganized workers under the 
banner of unionism. 

The new unions may be defined as those labor organizations which have 
been formed since the latest upsurge of unionism beginning with the 
N.R.A. Some of the new unions have been organized by the American 
Federation of Labor and have remained in that organization, though the 
majority have followed what is now the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. The problems of the new unions in the American Federation of 
Labor concern mainly the federal locals. These locals have been organized 
in response to the demands of workers in the mass-production industries, 
who have felt that only industrial organizations could function in this 
sector of our economy. The difficulties that these unions have faced have 
been mainly due to the demands for the parcelling out of the members of 
the federal locals among the craft unions, that have held nominal juris- 
diction. Even where the chiefs of the Federation have recognized the de- 
sirability of these industrial groups, the unions themselves have led a pre- 
carious existence due to the pressure of the crafts for allotments of some 
of their members. This type of situation was, in part, responsible for the 
difficulties encountered by unions in the rubber and automobile and other 
mass-production industries, and was an important factor in bringing about 
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bor. The problems arise chiefly because the 
th \the American Federation of Labor are sur- 
id semi-industrial unions that have nominally 
upations and are always ready to assert 

iit thei rights. Most of the new unions are, 


GI.O., and consequently they do not face the 
Ae yp is the federal union. 
the new unions are common to all of them 
In addition, a number of the important C.1.0. 
blems. Some of the new unions operate in 
je gregations of capital, where unionism had 
Labor organizations had not been allowed 
lder, more conservative unions were scarcely 
4 citadels of industrial absolutism. Conse. 
nism lacked the opportunity for slow growth 
rkers were never allowed to build the leader- 
fr the proper functioning of the organiza- 
miember that the situation of many of these 
different from the position of an old organi- 
rapid increase in its membership. In the latter 
re already exists, a body of seasonal and ex- 
scene, and the process of assimilation is much 
new unions have been built from the ground 
and face the problem of building a new 
ting a large body of new members. Absentee 
rtant problem for the new unions. Away from 
trolling groups are frequently unaware of 
“ a. n the absentee managers have no desire 
gain their consent for a new policy leads to 
erbate the strained relations. 
lizing labor organizations for the first time 
1 members any preference in hiring or employ- 
or compel the worker to support the union 
This has created situations in which, even in 
willing to choose the union as their bargain: 
been unwilling to make the regular contribu 
idministrative staffs of the organization. Win- 


ibor board must not be interpreted as equivalent 


r union, of all those who voted for such repre 
to support it financially. The charges of some 
t the new industrial organizations are ‘papé! 
correct, do contain more than a modicum of 
every worker who signs a card, or casts a vote 
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ina government-conducted election, as a member of the union, is to place 
a different interpretation upon union membership than the one historically 
accepted. 

It is, of course, well established that union membership, as it has been 
reflected in per capita payments to the American Federation of Labor has 
often deviated from actual membership, and has been used as an instru- 
ment for internal political purposes. Nevertheless, in their own conven- 
tions and meetings, the internationals have considered members in good 
standing only those who were actually dues payers. Unless the criterion of 
willingness to pay dues during the period of employment is accepted as the 
test of union membership, a union’s actual strength can never be deter- 
mined. A union can muster more than its dues paying members in a struggle 
with the employer over important issues; but only the dues payer helps to 
build the sinews of war, and can be relied upon to do the day-to-day work 
upon which the union depends for its existence. It is true that workers who 
are willing to sign an application blank or vote for the union in elections 
are sympathetic to unionism; but it needs to be emphasized that such sym- 
pathy is closely allied to political approva! rather than to a desire to build 
a strong and independent economic organization. Unless some of the new 
unions are to remain in a permanent state of dependence, they must devise 
methods and techniques to compel their members to pay their dues regu- 
larly. In this endeavor they can often hope for no assistance from the em- 
ployers. A complicating factor in this regard is that some of the new unions 
operate in low-wage industries—textiles, laundry, cleaning and dyeing— 
where even low dues may be a burden; and it is an open question whether 
these workers are able to maintain a union organization unless they can or- 
ganize around the skilled and better paid. 

The new unions are also discovering that the skilled workers are not 
always anxious to join with their unskilled fellow-workers in one organi- 
zation. Elections conducted by the several labor boards indicate that the 
skilled workers are frequently not anxious to affiliate with an industrial 
union, if given the choice of joining one organized on an industrial basis 
or one formed on craft union lines. If that trend should continue, and there 
is NO reason to expect a change, it would mean that, to a large extent, the 
skilled workers will be separated from the unskilled organizationally. The 
view held by many that it was only the conservative leaders who have pre- 
vented the wider unity of labor turns out to be somewhat of an overstate- 
ment. The skilled worker’s attitude seems reasonable even if it is a nega- 
tion of the wider solidarity of labor. For example, the skilled worker— 
machinist, boilermaker, etc.—may find himself employed in one of several 
industries. In fact he frequently migrates from one to the other. A ma- 
chinist may find employment on a railroad, in a ship yard, contract ma- 
chine shop, automobile plant, and a considerable number of others. Nat- 
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urally he has no desire to join a different union whenever he is forced by 
industrial vicissitudes to shift from one job to another. It is less expensive 
and troublesome to join one which can render protection on any job where 
a particular tradesman might find employment. The same seems to be true 
for workers in other crafts. Consequently the mass-production workers 
may, sooner or later, be forced to do without the support of the more 
strategically placed skilled workers. 

The division between the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. prevents, for the 
present, any work t of a program of codperation that would recognize 
the wishes of the s! | workers to remain independent, and yet cooperate 
in solving mutual mic problems. A number of other serious diff- 
culties flow out of t livision in the ranks of labor. Many unions affiliated 
with the C.1.0. have | in many cases, forced to combat the hostility 
to unions organized in the A. F. of L., whose actual or nominal jurisdic- 
tion they were invading. The split in the labor movement means that 
struggles for jurisdiction are intensified to the detriment of the new unions. 

The split betw the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. is, however, more than 
an internal organ nal problem. It not only exposes the entire labor 
movement, but th tual charges and recriminations inevitably lead to 
an unfavorable reaction among the workers. The mutual attacks are espe- 
cially serious for the new unions because their efforts are mainly carried 
on in sections of omy where unionism is new and where discour- 
agement is mor spread. It is difficult to measure the effect of such 
charges and countercharges; but the large anti-union votes in Labor Board 
elections are part of the bitter fruit of the internecine warfare. Moreover, 
this struggle has sionally meant that, though the majority of the work- 
ers will favor inde nt unionism, the division of the vote between two 
outside unions may give the majority to an organization that has no labor 
affiliation outside of the plant or company. Another harmful effect of the 
inter-union warfare is that it has brought about a situation in many areas 
where competing organizations try to outpromise each other in their bid 
for membership. Outright strikebreaking by one union against another, 
and forcing workers off the job because they have joined the wrong union 
is another dangerou | harmful practice which threatens the new unions. 
Such tactics can lead only to disillusionment and suspicion, and the dis- 
crediting of all for f independent organizations. 

The new un ace a further difficulty in that their members are, 
in many instan ployed by corporations that hire thousands of wotk- 
ers. It has alway issumed that the large union is the more powerful. 
That may be true if the membership is employed by a scattered number of 
small employers. Otherwise the efficiency of large numbers is open to ques 
tion. Under cot 1ere the membership is scattered those employed 
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can support those engaged in controversy with the employer. A large union 
is an advantage because it usually faces employers with relatively small re- 
sources. The workers pool their resources, and are able to divide the risks. 
The situation is different where the union faces an employer who hires 
several thousands. Calling all of the workers out on strike is undoubtedly 
a very serious problem to the employer. However, the losses incurred dur- 
ing a shutdown, though they may be proportionally larger for a large than 
for a small employer, can usually be borne more easily by the large em- 
ployer. Moreover, the financial strain upon the union in a large-scale strike 
—such as Little Steel—may average close to $100,000 a week. It means 
that a protgacted strike against a large industrial concern, or a group of 
copcéins, is extremely difficult. This is where the new unions are so much 
more vulnerable than the older craft groups, whose members usually face - 
relatively small employers, possessing limited resources. 

Moreover, the absence of exclusiveness, though undoubtedly one of the 
noblest articles in the labor faith, has some rather serious economic draw- 
backs. This, of course, does not impugn its desirability. Nevertheless, it has 
some serious tactical difficulties. A demand for an upward revision of wage 
standards and working conditions might become for the employer a very 
serious economic problem. In a sense the limited and exclusive organiza- 
tions could improve their positions, at least in part, at the expense of the 
remainder of the workers. Under conditions where all of the workers are 
organized, this is impossible. The granting of a vertical wage raise might 
hamper an employer from operating under existing price conditions, or at 
least reduce his profit margin to a point where he might feel that a struggle 
with the union is economically desirable. 

The new unions have also assumed that wages were closely linked to 
the price structure—at least, that seemed to be the opinion of some of the 
leaders. In view of the fact that wage decreases are always difficult to ex- 
plain and to justify to the membership, the labor leader dreads a reduction 
in wage rates more than any other act. Consequently, some of the unions 
attempted to discourage any pressure for price reductions for fear of their 
tepercussions on wages. Thus the new unions may increase price rigidities 
for fear that flexible prices would make for a flexible wage. In one im- 
portant instance it was subsequently proven that prices could be cut with- 
out disturbing wage rates, and the new unions should avoid using their 
political power to keep up prices and increase price rigidities. Especially 
in a period of depression, the exercise of political and economic pressure 
‘o prevent price adjustments, for fear of its effect upon the wage structure, 
may tend to impede or to prevent the readjustments necessary for ending 
the downward movement of business and industry. It is true, the notion 
of the class struggle notwithstanding, that the interests of the union and 
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the industry are | together. It is, however, questionable whether 
the use of the ut litical power to aid in the maintenance of monop- 


listic prices is wa 

A number of th ns have embarked upon ill-planned organizing 
drives, without | tion or prior educational campaigns among the 
prospective meml veral instances these tactics have not been very 
successful. In ot! ew organizations experiencd a meteoric rise, which 
was soon follow precipitous decline. The sequence of events has 
been, in some « leficient local leadership, and in others it might 
be attributed to t organizing campaigns conducted by the C.LO. 
in many districts. | st axiomatic that a whirlwind campaign begets 
a multitude of | view of the failure of many of the new unions 
to publish state f their incomes, it is difficult to estimate with any 
degree of accura r delinquent memberships. What evidence we have 
points to the exist f a high rate of delinquency among the new union- 
ists, if we use the standards of the older organizations. 

It would be unt blame the C.I.O. for that outcome, for it attempted 
to capitalize as n possible upon a temporarily favorable situation; but 
we must recogn ch campaigns prevent the slow growth of union 
sentiment, and t pment of institutions and discipline which are 
often the great t in periods of adversity. The education of formerly 
unorganized thousands into union-conscious workers is not an over-night 
process. The ni itions face the problem of developing sufficient 
union consciou g the new recruits to remain members after the 
novelty has wot ind the revivalistic exhorters have departed. 

To what ext . xperienced local leadership is responsible for the 
above and other: es cannot be estimated. Sufficient evidence exists 
to conclude th 11 leaders have not always made the solution of 
problems easier. N ive they always shown mature judgment and a de- 
sire to establis! ble relations with other groups. Some of this con- 
fusion and ma ; was inevitably due to the inexperience of local 
leaders. In th tion the C.1.O. and A. F. of L. split has played an 
important, the ways a recognized réle. The division between the 
American Fe f Labor and the C.I.O. made many experienced 
unionists una rganizers for the new movement. One may dis- 
miss the old | sanizer, closely allied with the central organization 4 
undesirable, a tely out of sympathy with the new type of organiz 
tion. The split | 1 the two groups, however, also made it difficult 
for the new ut ilize the services of local labor men with considerable 
knowledge a: e. The division in the ranks shut out many trained 
and experienced vorkers, who would have been able to do the new 
job efficiently, ai ld have avoided some of the errors of the hasty 
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and inexperienced local leadership of the C.I.O. It is an old maxim that 
an army is just about as good as its non-commissioned officers, and it is in 
the “non-com’’ where the C.I.O. is weakest. There can be no doubt that 
the general staff is composed of able negotiators, seasoned politicians and 
brilliant strategists; but no army can function effectively unless its field 
workers and subordinate officers are trained and experienced. 

Prevented from using the reservoir of trained men friendly to the 
American Federation of Labor, the C.I.O. has been forced, in many in- 
stances, to take them wherever it could find them. This rule harmonizes 
with the initial strategy of the organization campaign of “now or never.” 
It was undoubtedly a great misfortune for all of American labor that in the 
hour of greatest opportunity to organize the unorganized, it was divided 
into warring factions; and the group that had the greatest will to organize— 
the C.1.0.—found itself forced to employ, in many cases, inexperienced 
and sometimes unreliable organizers. Moreover, the need for hastily re- 
cruiting organizers forced many of the unions to employ individuals who 
were not primarily union-minded, but to whom the union appeared as a 
favorable recruiting ground and agitation center for a political program. 

In a sense the conduct of the new unions was no novel departure. Left- 
wing political groups have often served as a training ground for the labor 
organizer; and many labor union officers, especially of the Gompers’ gen- 
eration, gained their first knowledge of parliamentary procedure and pub- 
lic speaking in classes run by a radical political party. In its heyday, before 
the World War, the Socialist Party exercised such a rdle with great ad- 
vantage to the economic movement of labor. It was a safe procedure, for 
the Socialists regarded the trade-union movement as autonomous and in- 
dependent, having problems that must be solved from the viewpoint of its 
own needs and interests. Many of the C.I.O. unions, in their quest for 
organizers with at least some knowledge and experience, turned to members 
of a number of radical political groups. Among those chosen were some 
communists. It might be unfair to over-emphasize the communist influence 
in the C.1.0., but it would also be a mistake to under-estimate it. The 
communist influence is not in what one would call the top leadership. 
Lewis, Hillman and Murray have no sympathy for the communists. There 
ate, however, a number of less influential heads of international unions for 
whom the above statement would not be true. It may have been assumed 
that the heads of the C.I.O. who had had experiences with the com- 
munists in their own unions, could handle the problem when the need 
arose, or it became serious. It must be remembered that the heads of the 
C1LO.—even though they exercise greater moral and even actual authority 
over the affiliated unions—are, in the last analysis, in a position relative 
to their affiliated bodies, not unlike the Executive Council of the American 
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Federation of Lal their affiliated internationals. Only in their own 
internationals do tl iders of the C.I.O. possess the power of discipline, 
common to head rnational unions. 

In some instat nternational unions affiliated with the C.I.O. are 
officered by meml sympathy with communist trade-union policy. 
It would be extret lifficult to eliminate them from authority as their 
unions are autonon und they themselves control the administrative 
and disciplinary There are also a considerable number of local 
officials who foll ommunist party trade-union line. The effort to 
impose such poli on the union has, in a number of instances, created 
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nions like the United Automobile Workers, and 
Union, the factional activity of the communists 
existence of the unions. It is customary for the 
to refer to all opposition as red-baiters, but ob- 
tivity within unions need not be founded on fear 
osophy, but upon their conception of the relation- 


the union. It is questionable whether the economic 


in autonomous body, functioning for the economic 
ent of its members when its policies are made by 
1 outside political group, which may not be cog- 
with the special and peculiar problems of the 


xistence of a communist faction usually generates 
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ing the extent of communist infiltration into the 
t note that a number of the leading officers of the 
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national Longshoremen’s Association on the docks, and the International 
Seamen’s Union, the leading organization of the non-licensed personnel. 
These unions have functioned on the waterfront for over forty years. Fol- 
lowing an open-shop campaign on the Pacific Coast, the longshoremen’s 
union lost control in that region. The seamen’s organization underwent a 
more severe setback in 1921, when it lost a national strike. These two 
unions, in common with most others, failed to make any gains during 
the quiescent twenties. 

Unionism on the waterfront staged its first revival in 1934 during the 
longshoremen’s strike on the Pacific Coast. Locals of the longshoremen’s 
union were formed in all ports of the Pacific Coast, and the unlicensed 
personnel was organized into the Sailor’s Union of the Pacific, a district 
of the International Seamen’s Union. These unions and several others in 
the maritime industry formed the Maritime Federation of the Pacific Coast, 
a central organization to codrdinate all the activities of the maritime unions. 
Friction soon developed, and though some may be traceable to personal 
ambition and politics, most of it was due to the feeling on the part of the 
S.U.P. that the policies of the longshoremen—who dominated the Federa- 
tion—were unduly influenced by the needs of the Communist Party. The 
differences grew increasingly worse, until the S.U.P. withdrew from the 
Maritime Federation. The chief complaint of the West Coast sailors seems 
to be that Harry Bridges was too close to the communists, and though the 
S.U.P. left the A. F. of L. in 1935, its members refused to join the C.1.O. 
on the ground that its Pacific Coast leaders were communists. 

Need and ambition did, however, prevent it from remaining alone, and 
now the $.U.P. has decided to reafhiliate with the A. F. of L. securing a 
national charter. This means that a jurisdictional war on the waterfront 
is highly possible. The National Maritime Union, which was organized 
on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, in opposition to the I.$.U., and has won 
most of its elections, is now facing the possibility of having its jurisdiction 
invaded by the Pacific Coast group. A number of minor skirmishes have 
already taken place, and the industry and labor will inevitably suffer if 
the struggle is extended. What are the issues in dispute? Actually it is 
difficult to note any serious differences between the two groups, except in 
the matter of communist influence. The sailors, many of whom are former 
members of the IL.W.W., are unwilling to permit their policies to be in- 
fluenced by a political party. They have been determined to eliminate com- 
munist dominance within their unions, and when faced with the choice 
of teafiliating with the A. F. of L., which they once bitterly denounced, or 
permitting the communist influence within the unions, they chose the former. 
The National Maritime Union has, in contrast been strongly influenced 
by the communists. However, a large block of members has organized to 
Wipe out this influence, and they may be successful. The interest of capital 
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and labor demat hat this needless and destructive jurisdictional war be 
eliminated. 

Another wot t the effect of an inexperienced local leadership upon 
the new uniot ficient evidence exists to prove that their conduct has 
widened the bs in the organized labor movement. At times they have 
invaded well-or; red juridictions creating chaos and disunity, as well as 
arousing the animus of earnest and progressive labor union officials. Ill. 
considered dri organized industries have antagonized local and state 
representative e American Federation of Labor who had, in the past, 
espoused the pri f industrial unionism. Where more experienced 
leaders would | ight to heal the breach, the heads of local C.L0. 
groups have of ted to widen it. In some instances it was due to in- 
experience, in ot it was due to an exaggerated notion of the power of 
the new movement | an under-estimation of the strength of the American 
Federation of Labor. Moreover, some of the new unions have shown an 
itch for imperia ‘pansion unexcelled by any craft group. For example, 
the new union in the electrical manufacturing industry expanded into ma- 
chine building long before it completed its earlier task. Such action leads 
only to intensified friction in the labor movement. Some of the officers 
of the new uni ive also invaded established and recognized jurisdic- 
tions, such as the bakery industry, where a progressive union had functioned 
for years. Fort to organize the mass-production industries, the local 
leaders have not tated to invade such “‘belt-line” industries as manicute- 
parlors, bakery s| grocery stores, and local trucking. 

A relevant q irises why irresponsible and inexperienced groups 
have been abl a commanding position in a number of the new 
unions? Are the cers in the mass-production industries different psycho- 
logically, and are they of a more radical political temper? It seems to me 
that both quest n be answered in the negative. A partial answer to 
the questions | ready been given. It is also necessary to add that an 
important cont ry factor is the rapidity of the growth of the nev 
unions. The rganizations have grown slowly. They have had 
the time and tl portunity to develop their institutions, and also a group 
of trusted officials. A hierarchy of leaders is developed in time, and prestige 
and position important rdle in stifling opposition. Of course we 
must not ov mportance of patronage, and favorable job op 
portunities for who favor the union administration. Nevertheless 
age, experien tion and service are important assets to any individual 
or group wh« hallenge the heads of a labor organization. In contras., 
the new unio! not tradition-bound. They have no long history to look 
back upon; not possible to ask an individual to show years of service 
as a sign of competence. They have no elders, who, like the guardians ot 
the “Repub! lepositories of accumulated wisdom and ex: 
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perience. Consequently an organized faction finds it easier to challenge the 
authority of the leaders, for in a traditionless society all articulate men are 
equal. Such situations are favorable soil for the political factionists, and 
they have utilized them to full advantage. 

The internal difficulties facing some of the new unions are very serious, 
and may lead to the destruction of the influence and power of the groups 
they afflict. However, in the past the trade-union movement has shown 
itself able to absorb and assimilate political groups. Those who gain leader- 
ship gradually become more union-minded, and become less amenable to 
outside influences. This, at least, has been the experience of the past. 
It is, of course, also possible that a union so afflicted may not be able to 
withstand the ravages which such factional activity generates. If, however, 
it possesses the vigor to overcome those difficulties, it may be only a matter 
of time before the politically-minded individuals are either eliminated or 
absorbed. The reason that such a course is inevitable, is that the union 
leader must serve the day-to-day needs of his constituents, and such needs 
are often in contrast with a radical political program. 

We must not overlook the fact that a strong anti-C.I.O. feeling exists 
among important groups of the American community. It would be a dan- 
gerous error to dismiss such feeling as unimportant. It should be borne 
in mind that the C.I.O. was at first greeted with approval by large sections 
of the American public. The shift in sentiment was partly unavoidable, 
for many people who approve labor organization in theory become fright- 
ened when labor unionism ceases to be an academic question and becomes 
an active and growing reality. There is, however, another group which is 
favorable to labor but which fears a labor movement led by those interested 
in advancing political radicalism. The C.1.0. must rehabilitate its position 
with this section of the public or forfeit any hopes of achieving a position 
as a dominant labor movement in the United States. 

The character of some of the leadership has had its effect on employer 
relations. Striking cannot be considered a permanent job, nor can a union 
afford to keep the industry employing its members in a continuous state 
of turmoil. Permanent striking, like permanent revolution, is not the sort 
of policy which leads to order and stability. It cannot be denied that some 
of the new unions have been guilty of contract-violation, have been too 
teady for “job action” against small grievances, and have sometimes failed 
to utilize the existing machinery for conciliating disputes. These charges 
have been admitted by leading officers of the C.I.O. It is true that in some 
instances employers and their supervisors have refused to recognize the 
changed status of labor, and have acted as if they were operating in the 
halcyon twenties. This attitude has undoubtedly made it increasingly diff- 
cult for the more responsible groups in the new unions, who were anxious 
0 regularize their relations with employers and live up to their agree: 
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ty of some employers strengthens the very groups who 
d and harmonious employer relations. Nevertheless, 
ognize that they are able to make a contribution to 
ing of the industries employing them. They must 
er that the unions are ready and willing to foster the 
pon which both labor and capital depend for their 
ire groups in the new unions which recognize that 
ence and welfare depends upon the prosperity of the 
on must be more than a militant agency always 
lent from the efforts of the S.W.O.C. to interest its 
tion of waste, improved methods of operation, and 
nagement so as to regularize employment, improve 
mbership some understanding of the difficulties of 
ittitude is possible only where the union has some 
rity. Only the attitude of the older and more experienced 
C.1.O. can save the newer unions from continuous warfare 
to the sapping of their resources, and their eventual 
/hether they have enough influence to steer the new unions 
high rate of infant mortality, only time can tell. 
PHILIP TAFT 
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CHANGES IN THE NATION’S LABOR SUPPLY, 1930-1937 


A paradoxical phenomenon of industrial recovery in the United States during the early 
1930's was the continuance of a high volume of unemployment amidst certain types of labor 
scarcity. The high volume of unemployment was due in part to the influx of persons not 
normally employed into the active labor market. The greatest influx occurred among adult 
women in the younger age groups. Economic pressure resulting from reduced family income 
and technological changes in work processes which created demands for women workers in 
preference to men were probably the most important causes. The effects of secular changes 
including the aging of the nation’s population and the declining birth rate were significant 
contributing factors. The shortages of labor occurred in certain skilled crafts and resulted 
from the fact that on one hand there was an almost complete cessation of apprentice training 
and on the other the ranks of skilled labor were depleted by (1) abandonment of skilled 


crafts for more stable occupations, (2) obsolescence and mortality, (3) superannuation, 
(4) loss of skills through disuse. 
I 


Two of the perplexing problems during the recovery years 1932-1937 
were the continuance of a high volume of unemployment as industrial ac- 
tivity by 1937 approached 1929 levels* and the scarcity of certain types of 
labor amidst large labor surplus.? A better understanding of these two 
problems may be obtained from an analysis of some of the fundamental 
changes which took place in the nation’s labor force, from 1930 to 1937. 

The nation’s labor supply in 1930 may be said to have been composed 
of two principal groups of workers as follows: (1) primary workers who 
were the “normal” sole or partial breadwinners of their families; (2) 
secondary workers who were of working age, had certain capacities to work 
but for various reasons were not in the “gainful” labor market.* 

On the assumption that the primary workers in the population continued 
to work or seek work,* possible changes from 1930 to 1937 in the national 
labor supply therefore would center largely upon the secondary labor force. 
Did secondary workers enter the labor market? If so, in what numbers? 

To facilitate examination of these secondary workers we shall break down 
the total secondary labor force into three groups (1) young workers of 
high-school age; (2) young workers of college age; (3) adult workers. 


‘Barron's index of production and trade rose from 48.4 in July, 1932, to 83.0 in 
‘ovember, 1937, an increase of 71 per cent. Meanwhile unemployment as estimated by 
obert Nathan fell from 13,426,000 in July, 1932, to 8,213,000 in July, 1937, a reduction 
t only 40 per cent. 

*See for example: National Industrial Conference Board, Wanted: Skilled Labor, Study 
ho. 46, 1935, 39 pp. Warner and Swasey Company, A Factual Survey of Industrial Em- 
ployment, May 20, 1937, Cleveland, Ohio, 8 pp. 

On April 1, 1930, there were 98,700,000 persons 10 years of age and over in the 
/nited States. Of these 49.4 per cent or 48,800,000 were reported as gainful workers and 
ould be called the primary labor force; £0.6 per cent or 49,900,000 were not gainful 
orkers and constituted a secondary labor force. Source: U. S. Census, 1930, vol. iv, 
population, Table 19, p. 40. 

*Taking into consideration of course “normal” annual decrements due to superannu- 


tion, voluntary retirement, mortality, and “normal” annual increments of young workers 
Dming of working age. 
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gh-school age. In 1930 there were 9,300,0005 
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Post-graduate enrollment increased 70 per 
in Table A. 
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f Changes in Enrollment 
tates from 1931-32 to 1933-34 
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+ 8.7 
+11.3 
+12.5 
+70.4 
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workers.* Though still attending school many of these youths registered 
for “any kind of work.” Because this group of young workers constituted a 
sort of “invisible” labor supply it is impossible to measure them quantita- 
tively. But that the proportion of youths of high-school age desiring work 
probably did not decrease, in spite of the fact that high-school enrollments 
increased, is indicated.® 

(2) Young workers of college age. In 1930 there were 15,500,000 
persons between the ages of 18 and 24 inclusive, of whom 9,700,000 or 
62 per cent were gainfully employed.’ This meant that some 5,700,000 
or 38 per cent were not gainfully employed. This group of 5,700,000 persons 
was one of the most employable groups in the population since a larger 
proportion of persons between the ages of 20 and 24 were employed than 
of any other age group. 

Of the 5,700,000 potential workers, about 1,100,000 were enrolled in 
colleges and normal schools. Did the decline in family incomes after 1930 
force many of these workers into the labor market? 

Had the increase in college enrollment from 1925 to 1930 continued at 
the same rate, we might have expected enrollment in 1934 to have been 
around 1,320,000."' Actually it was 1,055,000, a decrease of 265,000 or 
about 20 per cent. Families could not afford to send sons and daughters 
to college. The latter had to stay at home or look for work. As in the case 
of high-school students, there were some who attended school “‘in lieu of 
unemployment.” They were looking for work but continued in college 
“on a shoestring”’ rather than remain idle. 

In the study of the Denver students it was found that between 1929 and 
1933 the per cent of male graduates who entered college fell from 56.2 to 
35.1 and the per cent of female graduates from 44.1 to 25.8 per cent.’ 

In a study of higher education and the business cycle covering the period 
1890 to 1930, Marcia Edwards found that depressed business conditions 
resulted in smaller attendance at institutions of higher learning.** This was 


‘Monthly Labor Review, “Young Job-Seekers in Connecticut,” vol. 42, January, 1936, 
pp. 75-76. 

Though it cannot be demonstrated, discussion with secondary educational authorities 
supports the view that the proportion of high-school youths desiring work actually increased 

uring the depression years despite the increased enrollments, at least until the operation 
of 3 the = ational Youth Administration tended to alleviate economic pressure. 

. S. Census, 1930, Population, vol. iv, Table 19, p. 40. 

: : igure 1,320,000 arrived at by estimating annual increment 1927-1932 and projecting 
through 1933 and 1934. Source of data: U. S. Office of Education. Biennial Survey of Edu- 
on, 1932-34, “Abridged Statistics of Higher Education, 1933-34,” being Parts I, II and III 
of f chap, 1 of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1932-34. Bulletin no. 2, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1935, p. 15. 

“ Monthly Labor Review, “Occupations of Denver High School Graduates of 1929 and 
933,” to IC. cit. 

” Marcia Edwards, The Relation of College Enrollment to Economic Depression in the 

ed States. Ms. University of Minnesota Library, 1931. Detailed summary appears as 
Th i¢ Relation of College Enrollment to Economic Depression.” American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars’ Bulletin, vol. 7 (n.s.), 1931-1932, pp. 197-218. 
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Unemployment and population censuses*® in Massachusetts,’ Pennsy]- 
vania'® and Michigan’ in 1934 and 1935 reflected the entrance of women 
workers into the active labor market. The Michigan census in 1935 pro- 
vided the most satisfactory comparison with the federal census of 1930. In 
every age group beyond 20 there was a larger proportion of women seeking 
work in 1935 than in 1930. The increase in the number of “new’’?° workers 
not ordinarily employed was probably minimized in the state censuses.”" 

The Works Progress Administration made a census of “economic heads 
of families” eligible for work on the WPA program in March of 19357? 
and in January of 1936 conducted a census of occupations of employable 


“For limitations of state census data see Samuel A. Stouffer and Paul F. Lazarfeld, 
Research Memorandum on the Family in the Depression, Social Science Research Council, 
bull. 29, New York, pp. 42-46. 

“ The proportion of female workers between the ages of 20 and 34 who were listed as 
seeking gainful employment increased slightly over 1930. This increase was found also 
among male workers. Source: Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, Report 

n the Unemployment in Massachusetts as of January 2, 1934, Labor bull. no. 171, Public 
Document no. 15, Boston, April 5, 1935, Table 3, p. 14. 

“The Pennsylvania census covered only gainful workers and not the total population, 
hence a comparison of gainful workers to total population cannot be made. This census did 
record large numbers of workers of working age in 1930 who did not seek work until 
several years later. Most of these “new” workers were women. For example, out of 1,140 
persons, 35-39 years of age, not previously employed but seeking work in 1934, 1,005 were 
women, only 135 were men, It has been estimated that about 6 per cent of those seeking 
work in 1934 in Pennsylvania were “new” workers who would not normally have entered 
the labor market. (See the author, doctoral dissertation, Some Aspects of the Relationship 
between Real Wages and the Supply of Labor, 1938, University of Illinois, p. 183.) Source: 
Pennsylvania State Emergency Relief Administration, Census of Employable Workers in 
Urban and Rural Non-Farm Areas, Pennsylvania—1934, Harrisburg, 1936, p. 5. In a 
special study taken from this census the Monthly Labor Review found the number of em- 
ployables per 1,000 population in Philadelphia County increased from 456 in April, 1930, 
to 472 in February, 1934. Source: Monthly Labor Review, “Unemployment in Philadelphia 
and Allegheny Counties,” vol. 39, October, 1934, p. 862. 

“ Michigan State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission, Michigan Census of Popula- 
tion and Unemployment, Age, Sex and Employment Status of Gainful Workers in Five 
Types of Communities, 1st ser., no. 1, July, 1936, Lansing, March, 1937, Table 2, p. 3. 

“New” refers here to workers who had been of working age for several years in the 
late 1920's but who did not enter the labor market until the depression years of the early 
1930's, Especially does this apply to married women who were 25 and over in the late 
1920's, 

“For example, in the Michigan Census of Population and Unemployment, in 1935, 

persons without previous work experience were considered gainful workers only if they had 

made verbal or written application for work within the past month.” The latter qualification 
of recency in applying for work probably overlooked many who had been looking for work 
‘or several years, but who may not have been doing so verbally or in writing during the 30 
days prior to the taking of this census. Persons “‘still attending school” were considered 
as not looking for work, an assumption that in many cases was probably not true. Similar 
exclusions occurred in the Census of Employable Workers in Urban and Rural Non-Farm 
Areas, Pennsylvania, 1934 and in the Census of Unemployment in Massachusetts as of 
January 2, 1934. 

“ Of 6,400,000 workers enumerated, over 5 per cent were inexperienced persons over 
24 years of age. Almost all these persons were women. Source: Works Progress Adminis- 
‘ration, Division of Social Research, Workers on Relief in the United States, March, 1935, 
Washington, D.C., January, 1937, pp. 8-9. 
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The experiences in this country find confirmation in the labor market 
abroad. Miss Marguerite Thibert investigated the effects of decreasing 
family income and insecurity upon the entrance of adult women into the 
labor market in certain European countries.*® She found that declining liv- 
ing standards caused mothers and fathers, daughters and sons alike to 
“seize any opportunity of gainful employment that presented itself.’ Miss 
Thibert concluded from her study that ‘economic insecurity and unemploy- 
ment tend to increase the number of women workers.” A study in Germany 
in 1928 revealed that over 50 per cent of married women entering industry 
said they did so because “their husbands were partly or wholly unemployed.” 
Miss Thibert says of an investigation in Austria: 


A more extensive inquiry set afoot in Austria in July, 1931, by Mrs. Katthe 
Leichter, secretary of the Women’s Employment Section of the Vienna Chamber 
of Workers and Salaried Employees, led to similar conclusions. This enquiry 
obtained particulars of 1,320 industrial women workers, of whom 515 were 
married and it was found that in 41.2 per cent of these cases the husbands 


were unemployed.*° 
Miss Thibert summarized European experience concerning the effects of 
unemployment and insecurity on a nation’s labor force by saying: 


... the poverty consequent on unemployment . . . transforms the whole popu- 
lation capable of work of any kind, of whatever age or sex, into a vast army seeking 
employment and grasping at every opportunity of earning. . . .*4 


Data are not available adequately to measure quantitatively the expansion 
in the nation’s labor force as indicated by the above spot studies. Some in- 
dication of the expansion, however, may be derived from the projection of 
1930 census data and from the Census of Partial Employment, Unemploy- 
ment and Occupations made in November, 1937. 

If the same ratio of gainful workers to population held true in November, 
1937, as in April, 1930, the labor force on the basis of population growth 
would be around 53,500,000.%? 

An estimate placed the number employed November, 1937, at about 
$5,000,000.° The Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment, and 
Occupations of November, 1937, reported nearly 11,000,000 persons un- 


Pennsylvania, 1934,"" May, 1935, Table I, p. 1182; ibid., “Unemployment Survey of Spring- 
feld, Ohio, 1934,” vol. 40, April, 1935, Table I, p. 879. 

“Marguerite Thibert, “The Economic Depression and the Employment of Women,” 
Internat. Labour Rev., vol. 27, no. 4, April, 1933, pp. 443-470. 

[bid., p. 451. 

Ibid., p. 452. 

* Institute of Economics, “The Recovery Problem in the United States,” Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C., Table 3, 1936, p. 604. 

* United States Employment Service, Survey of Employment Service Information, Wash- 
ington, D.C., February, 1938, p. 6. 


“Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment, and Occupations. Release, January 2, 
l Pp. 1. 
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Unirep States By Ace Groups, Aprit, 1930 anp 1935 
nin millions Change between 1930 and 1935 

1935 In millions As a percentage 

10.83 —1.08 — 9.6 

24.21 —0.43 — 1.7 

52.45 +1.83 + 3.6 

32.82 +3.40 +11.5 

7.49 +0.85 +12.8 

127.80 +4.57 +3.7 


K. Whelpton, Estimates of Future Population by States, National 
134, United States Summary Table, p. 3. 
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It would appear that the present depression is complicated by the operation of 
deep-rooted secular change in the population of the United States. Both the de- 
crease in birth rates and the increase in longevity tend to increase the su ply of 
workers relative to the total population. The first, in addition to increasing the 
ratio of adults to the total population, tends to release women from the home for 
gainful employment, and the second increases the labor force by lengthening the 
average period of active employment.** 


Thus the declining birth rate and aging of the population worked hand in 
hand with the effects of economic pressure on family life to increase the 
labor force of the country. 

The declining birth rate which ‘‘tends to release women from the home 
for gainful employment’’ was aided in many instances by another factor, 
technological changes in industry. As women were freed from home work, 
new jobs were created for women with little occupational training. 

Illustrative of the effects of technological changes on labor supply during 
the depression is the study of changes in cigar-making processes in one repre- 
sentative plant.** Under the pressure of declining demand and competition 
the employers found it necessary to reduce costs. This was done by displacing 
skilled male cigar makers by semi-skilled female machine operators. Though 
some of the female workers would have sought employment regardless of 
opportunities in this particular plant, nevertheless, it is probable that some 
of them would have remained at home and outside the active labor market 


had not employment opportunities for their special qualifications been 
created by technological changes. The net result was to increase the total 
labor force.*° 


II 


What was happening meanwhile among the ranks of the skilled labor 
force of the country?*? It is well known that apprenticeships almost ceased 
in many skilled trades during the depression years. National data on ap- 
prenticeships are not available. The average annual number of apprentice- 
ship contracts approved by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission for 1920- 
1929 was 694, whereas the average number for 1930-1935 was only 208, a 


* [bid., p. 122. (Italics the author's.) 

* Daniel Creamer and Gladys V. Swackhamer, Cigar Makers after the Lay-Off, report 
no. L-1, National Research Project, Works Progress Administration, Philadelphia, December, 
1937, 93 pp. 

“The relation between declining family income and an increasing labor supply was of 
course both cause and effect. Declining income resulted in increased labor supply; likewise 
increased competition for jobs, lowered wages and salaries. 

“The importance of skilled workers is much greater than is indicated by mere numbers. 
Their relation to industrial recovery, 1933-1936, was well stated by one observer as follows: 
“It must be kept in mind that while large numbers of unskilled and inexperienced workers 
are undoubtedly available for employment, the hiring of these workers is limited by the 
ability of industrial concerns to find the much smaller number of relatively skilled workers 
for ‘key’ positions.” Source: Pierce Williams, The Imminence of a Shortage of Skilled 
Labor and Its Influence on Relief and Recovery Policies, Official Memorandum, Works Prog- 
tess Administration, Washington, D.C., November 17, 1936, p. 1. 
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The depression was felt hardest in the construction and heavy industries. 
There was an exodus away from these industries during the depression by 
some ef the more resourceful workers. Roadside inns, chicken farms, corner 
grocery stores today are evidence of part of that exodus. The extent of this 
movement into more stable occupations cannot be measured, but we know 
that it was important. 

Many of the skilled artisans lost their skills through disuse and were not 
available when recovery came. A study of one depressed community reported 
as follows: 


It was found that cement finishers had only 1.32 years’ private employment in 
their primary occupation during the last eight years (1929-1936). Only one of 
ten skills got more than 3.50 years. The average was 2.26 years. It is obvious why 
many of these skilled artisans must have lost their skills through prolonged 
idleness.°* 

Here again it is difficult to estimate quantitatively the loss to industry; 
but employers and union officials have stated that the percentage of workers 
who could not practise their skills in 1936 because of deterioration was at 
least 10 per cent.°? 

During the years 1930-1937 technological changes in industry rendered 
some skills obsolete, created great demand for others. The latter meant that 


demand developed for some particular skills in which an adequate supply 
had never been trained. 


In recapitulation on the subject of the trained labor force of the country, 
1930-1937, the following points are clear: (1) Almost no new skilled men 
were trained during the depression; (2) the ranks of those already trained 
were depleted by superannuation, abandonment of skilled crafts for other 
occupations, loss of skills through disuse; (3) in the recovery years a demand 
arose for certain skills in which there had never been an adequate supply. 


was 208, less than one-third as many as in the 1920's. If we assume an obsolescence rate of 
5 per cent as “‘normal,’’ then an annual increment of 5 per cent is necessary to keep the 
skilled labor supply stationary. (The number of skilled building trades workers actually 
declined slightly in 1920-1930, but increases occurred in certain other skilled trades.) With 
a rate of obsolescence of at least 5 per cent per year and a rate of apprenticeship of less 
than one-third of the “normal” 5 per cent, we may conclude that approximately 3 skilled 
workers were leaving the labor supply for every 1 entering. Source of Wisconsin data: 
Walter F. Simon, supervisor of Apprenticeship, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Mr. Simon points out that in interpreting Wisconsin data allowance must be made 
tor such factors as the changing percentage of contracted apprenticeships which are completed. 

“Walter G. Keim and John B. Parrish, A Study of the Characteristics of Unemployed 
Persons in an Important Coal Producing Area. (Unpublished report prepared in Division 
ot Research and Statistics, Works Progress Administration, Washington, D.C., under 
direction of the late Dr. Edward Berman, December, 1936.) 

“John B. Parrish, Shortages of Labor in the United States, 1935-1936, unpublished 
report, Division of Research and Statistics, Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
D.C., November, 1936, 92 pp. 
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Another factor of importance in certain industries was the cessation 
of immigration 

The federal g ment’s work relief program was held responsible in 
some quarters for shortages arising in 1935, 1936, and the early part of 
1937. However, a tensive study®* of this program revealed: (1) only 
a few first-rate industrial and building trades craftsmen on WPA by 1935; 
(2) almost no first-rate industrial craftsmen and only a few first-rate build- 
ing trades craftsmen on WPA by 1936, the latter being retained as “key” 
workers on difficult projects 

III 

Certain conclu y now be derived from the evidence presented. 

(1) The exist f a large number of unemployed in 1937 (coincident 
with the approac! lustrial production in 1937 to 1929 levels) was due 
to a great extent t reased proportion of the population seeking em- 
ployment during lepression years compared with 1929. This increased 
labor force was due to the effects of economic pressure on families, the 
changing age structure of the population, technological changes in industry 
which displaced yrmal” gainful workers and created employment for 
women not ordinarily in the labor market. 

(2) The current methods of estimating unemployment in the United 
States are biased d vard, Estimates are made by taking the numbers em- 
ployed from the t ber of gainful workers. This latter is a projection 
forward of the va mponent parts of the ratio of gainful workers to 
population existent in 1930. The assumption that this ratio remained con- 
stant, 1930-193 rroneous. 

(3) The skilled labor shortages reported in 1935-1937 coincident with 
estimates of large rplus (8-11 millicns unemployed) were due to the 
fact that the skilled labor force of the country suffered sharp reductions 
during the years 1 »7. On the other hand, the labor surplus including 
“new” workers w tered during the depression years was almost entirely 
an unskilled, in« nced labor force, incapable in a short time of meeting 
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THE ROLE OF BANKING GROUPS IN CORPORATE 
REORGANIZATIONS 


Paper presented at a Round Table Conference of the American Economic Association 
at Detroit, Michigan, December 29, 1938. 


Corporate reorganizations constitute one occasion on which banking interests have 
hitherto exercised a high degree of control in the affairs of American corporations. Several 
reasons account for this fact. But the recent Chandler amendments to the federal Bankruptcy 
act are intended to eliminate or at least greatly reduce the rdle of bankers in reorganizations. 
These amendments restrict the activities of bankers largely to offering suggestions, and place 
the active responsibility for drafting and putting into effect reorganization plans in the 
hands of disinterested trustees and the courts with advice and counsel from the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. In providing for the quick, prompt reorganization of large 
corporations by setting up a procedure that can be arbitrary and summary in its treatment 
of investors, the state has been compelled to accept responsibility for seeing that the rela- 
tive treatment of different groups of claimants be fair and just. Such a change in the loca- 
tions of authority does not assure us of “good” reorganizations. Public agencies will have to 
be equipped to do the job well. The Chandler amendments also make it difficult for 
bankers to use the occasion of reorganization to acquire continuing control of the corpora- 
tion concerned. Two important possible consequences of the Chandler amendments are: (1) 
reorganizations will become more drastic in their treatment of financial structures; and 


(2) there will be more liquidations of small and medium-sized corporations than there 
have been in the past. 


In his paper on financial control of large corporations, delivered at the 
1938 meeting of the American Economic Association, Professor Gordon 
distinguished between the possession of power and the exercise of entre- 
preneurial control.t He said that banking interests exercise more or less 
complete control of large corporations during financial reorganization. 
But he pointed out that such control is exercised only “sporadically.” With 
the passage of the Chandler amendments to the Bankruptcy act at the 
most recent session of Congress it begins to look as if even such sporadic 
control would cease. If this turns out to be true, it will constitute a sig- 
nificant change in the control of one restricted but important area of 
American corporate enterprise—the area within which occurs, first, the 
recasting of corporate financial structures to fit demonstrated earning pow- 
ers, and, second, the restoration of corporate working capital previously 
dissipated. Hitherto, bankers, meaning for the most part investment 
bankers, have played a dominant rdéle in this area. 

During the period from January 1, 1931, to July 1, 1935, the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle listed the names of the members of 341 pro- 
tective committees and 105 reorganization committees. A check-up of these 
persons reveals that the protective committees may be classified as follows: 


Banker majority 232 
Banker minority 32 
Institutional investor majority 20 
Institutional investor minority - 


"Am. Econ. Rev., Proceedings, March, 1939, pp. 85-99. 
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importance of banking houses in the same field. Sections 77 and 77b of 
the Bankruptcy act, both designed to facilitate the process of reorganization, 
contained many provisions which have tended to reduce the importance of 
the rle played by banking houses. At the same time we must not forget 
that certain types of institutional investors such as insurance companies 
and investment trusts usually are in varying degrees affiliated with banking 
houses, in some cases even dominated by common interests. 

Chapter 10 of the Chandler amendments to the Bankruptcy act extends 
further application of the general principles of sections 77 and 77b.? This 
principle is that of facilitating corporate reorganization through providing 
effective means for compelling dissenting minorities to accept plans in the 
making of which public authorities have largely replaced private financiers 
and corporation lawyers. 

Until we have had some experience with the provisions of chapter 10 
in actual cases, it is not possible to be sure just how much it has altered 
the reorganization procedure of section 77b. The process of judicial inter- 
pretation sometimes does strange things to statutory enactments. But the 
clear intent of chapter 10 is to reduce the rdéle of banking groups in reor- 
ganizations to that of offering suggestions to the trustees and judges who 
really draw the plans. It is significant that a “disinterested trustee’ who 
administers the affairs of a corporation during reorganization and prepares 
a plan of reorganization for submission to the court must, among other 
qualifications, not have been an underwriter of any of the outstanding 
securities of the company or within the previous five years have been the 
underwriter of any of its securities. Nor can he have been within the pre- 
vious two years a director, officer, or employee of the corporation or of an 
underwriter of its securities. Indeed he cannot have been an attorney for 
the corporation or for an underwriter of its securities. 

Even in offering suggestions to trustees and courts, attorneys or com- 
mittees acting for creditors or stockholders are closely regulated. They must 
file with the court factual information about whom they represent and the 
amount and time of acquisition of the claims or stock represented if the 
acquisition has been within the year preceding the filing of the petition 
asking for reorganization. Furthermore, and this is very important be- 
cause it touches the pocket nerve, the compensation going to such com- 
mittees is subject to the complete control of the judge who is to allow “‘rea- 
sonable compensation for services rendered and reimbursement for proper 
costs and expenses incurred.”” But even before such compensation can be 
authorized the person or persons requesting it must have sworn that he or 
they have not purchased or sold the claims or stock, after having assumed 


- * The Chandler amendments left section 77, applying to railroads, unchanged. Section 
7b, applying to other corporations, was replaced by chapters 10 and 11 of which only 
chapter 10 affects large corporations with complex financial structures. 
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to act as a fid ts behalf, without the prior consent or approval of 
the court. 

It would be | to cite further provisions of chapter 10 pointing 
directly to the tion of bankers from the reorganizations of corpora- 
tions which are to avail themselves of its expeditious procedure. But I shall 
merely assert that reful reading of its provisions shows that Congress 
has followed the recommendations of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and by and large has attempted to eliminate private banking groups 
from any important réle in the reorganization of corporations under the 
federal Bankruptcy act. Gone are the “emoluments of control’’ as the S.E.C. 
so aptly called t Gone is the inside track to fees for underwriting new 
security issues; § re the lucrative fees to depositaries and protective 
and reorganizat nmittees under agreements drawn by the committees 
themselves; g the power to protect oneself against damage and 
rescission suits bt ht by former customers; gone is the disposal of a 
mass of lucrative patronage to friends and afhliates. 

In fact about t ly role that is left to bankers in corporate reorganiza- 
tions is that of ing customers and of bidding for the privilege of sell- 
ing mew secut f new issues are required under the plan. Since the 
new reorganizat rocedure greatly reduces the possibility of effective dis- 
sent by recalcitrant minorities one principal reason for selling new secu- 
rities under a | reorganization—to get cash with which to pay off 
dissenters—has disappeared. New issues may still be mecessary in par- 
ticular cases where working capital must be rebuilt. There seems to be no 
reason to sup} that banking houses will not be willing to accept such 
underwriting | here attractive issues can be arranged. If new issues 
in recently reot | corporations cannot be made sufficiently attractive 
to induce ban! ; to try to sell them to their customers, they 
should not be [he scrutiny by bankers of potential new issues is a 
legitimate funct ipitalistic economy. The scrutiny should be cold 
and impartial. It t likely to be so if the bankers have had nothing to 
do in the cira ut of which the need for the new issues has arisen. 

In transfer control of corporate reorganizations from private to pub- 
lic agencies v recognizing that the process of melting down and te- 
casting the | hts of security holders in modern corporations 1s 
one affected \ 1 public interest. That somewhat vague thing “the gen- 
eral public” : res that its financially ailing corporate service agencies 
be promptly 1 to good financial health or be liquidated and the 
available resout ut to use in a different combination. The interest of 
the smaller pas the general public which holds securities in a sick cor- 
poration requ r and just allocation of the burden of reorganization, 
one which re: it least the relative equities of the situation. In provid: 
ing for quick pt reorganization of large corporations by setting up 4 
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legal procedure that can be arbitrary and summary in its treatment of in- 
vestors, the state is compelled to accept the responsibility of seeing that the 
relative treatment of different groups of claimants is fair and just. It simply 
cannot leave the process in the hands of the old management and banking 
houses which, because of previous connections, have an inside track. Dis- 
interested trustees, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and judges with enhanced powers have to take the 
places of friendly receivers, self-appointed protective and reorganization 
committees of bankers and lawyers, and judges who have to pretend to 
labor under the delusion that they are dispensing abstract justice, not par- 
ticipating in a very practical and concrete modification of property rights. 

The reorganization of modern corporations must be carried out largely 
by public agencies if it is to be done in a wholesome, socially acceptable 
way. But we must not assume that we have guaranteed that it will be well 
done when we turn responsibility for it over to such agencies. The idea of 
having disinterested trustees in charge of corporations during their reor- 
ganization is sound in the abstract. Such trustees can vigorously and with 
undivided interest bring suits and recover damages from faithless execu- 
tives, directors, and bankers. The Securities and Exchange Commission has 
shown that in a number of recent cases the management and the bankers 
have been vitally concerned to keep reorganization under their control in 
order to protect themselves against such suits. Furthermore, disinterested 
trustees should be able to work out reorganization plans without bias or 
partisanship. 

But when one reads the carefully drawn legalistic definition of a “‘dis- 
interested trustee” in section 158 of chapter 10 of the Chandler amend- 
ments one may wonder if the lawmakers in applying abstractly correct 
legal principles have not overlooked the concrete necessity of having a 
business enterprise run by someone who knows something about it. One 
feels in reading section 158 that the definition of a “disinterested trustee” 
stacks the cards in favor of the selection of an attorney whose principal 
qualification is that he has previously had no contact with the corporation or 
its bankers. This is, after all, a negative qualification. It may be possible 
to build up through the years a new public profession of reorganization 
trustees. Certainly we should hope that it would have to be numerically a 
small profession. In any case disinterested trustees will have to retain 
the services of officers and employees who are familiar with the affairs of 
the corporation being reorganized. 

To a lesser extent there is the problem of providing adequately trained 
staffs for the administrative agencies such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission which occupy 
important advisory positions in the new system of reorganization. We do 
not solve an economic problem when we turn it over to an essentially legal- 
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istic administrat ly. We merely substitute new means for old. Reor- 
ganization of | rporations by private financiers has hitherto been 
cursed with t predatory chicanery and blessed with too little sense 
of professiona sibility. But in a great many cases it has operated 
fairly well. There | been ‘‘good” reorganizations in effecting which the 
professional sk f bankers and lawyers have played important parts, 
The process i e calling merely for disinterested honesty and high 
moral standar ; not require nearly as much esoteric financial and 
legal knowled iers and lawyers have made it seem to require. 
But it does 1 some professional financial competence to recast cor- 
porate financial structures with one eye on the desirability of doing justice 
among conflict rroups of investors and the other on the need for assur- 
ing the corpora iccess to new sources of capital funds. In the past 
investors have heavily for such financial competence when they have 
gotten it. T they have paid heavily for it and have not gotten 
it. (See the Chic Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway reorganization of a 
dozen years ag point is that any improved system of corporate reor- 
ganization w ) provide for financial competence as well as for 
disinterest and rtiality on the part of the new agencies which are to 
carry on in place of the old. Conflict and contention among private pro- 
tective committ ften resulted in a kind of balance of pressures out 
of which wor | generally satisfactory reorganizations have emerged. 
It remains to »w much better public agencies can do the job, and 
how much cheap in do it. 

In the past ve frequently used control of corporate reorganiza- 
tions to insure ; of at least some measure of continuing control 
in the corporations rned. This has been done by including in reor- 
ganization pl: devices such as: voting trusts, direct provisions 
for banker r« tion on boards of directors, banker selection of the 
entire original bo f directors, designation of the principal executive 
officers, and restri ; on the voting power of certain classes of new stock 
issues. Throug! ful use of such devices banker control of corporations 
has fed itself. ¢ iy grant that frequently the results have been far 
short of an a f continuing entrepreneurial control in Professor 
Gordon's sen term. Nevertheless, banker control of the reorganiza- 
tion process h 1ently contributed to fostering the possession of power 
by bankers, | may eventuate into entrepreneurial control. Ever 
short of that n a matter of significant interest to students of cor- 
porate control 

Chapter 1 handler amendments strikes at this source of banker 
control. It r very plan of reorganization to “include provisions 
which are equit mpatible with the interests of creditors and stock- 
holders, and t with public policy, with respect to the manner of 
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selection of the persons who are to be directors, officers, or voting trustees, 
if any, upon the consummation of the plan, and their respective successors.” 
Furthermore, it requires that the charter of every corporation organized or 
to be organized for the purpose of carrying out the plan must include 
"provisions prohibiting the debtor or such corporation from issuing non- 
voting stock, and providing as to the several classes of securities of the 
debtor or of such corporation possessing voting power, for the fair and 
equitable distribution of such power among such classes, including in the 
case of any class of stock having a preference over other stock with respect 
to dividends, adequate provision for the election of directors representing 
such preferred class in the event of default in the payment of such divi- 
dends.” It is obvious that several difficult problems of interpretation will 
arise here. What is “fair and equitable distribution” of voting power? 
Exactly when are preferred dividends in default? 

The actual changes in the reorganization process brought by recent legis- 
lation will begin to manifest themselves soon. Perhaps they will not be as 
sweeping as this paper suggests they will be. But certainly they can be very 
great if the public agencies involved live up to what seem to be their 
statutory responsibilities, and are diligent and aggressive in playing their 
parts. 

[ venture to suggest that two broad changes of major importance may 
result. First, reorganizations will become more drastic in their treatment of 
the financial structures of the corporations concerned. The pruning away 
of dead wood in capital structures will cut deeper than it has in the past. 
There will be much more respect paid to principles of absolute as opposed 
to relative priority among security issues than there has been hitherto. 
Junior equities will take the beatings in reorganizations. Bankers in charge 
of reorganizations have often preferred relative to absolute priority be- 
cause it arouses less concentrated resistance and it facilitates the sale of new 
securities to the junior security holders who are allowed to keep part of their 
old equities. Naturally, too, reorganization committees of bankers are in- 
clined to go easy in using the pruning knife on security structures. But dis- 
interested trustees, administrative commissions, and judges will no longer 
have to worry about the resistance of dissenting minorities. They are not 
obliged to think of junior security holders as potential buyers of new secu- 
tities under the plan, one important reason for selling new securities—to 
provide cash for paying off dissenters—having been eliminated. They can 
and probably will deflate capital structure more drastically and more pre- 
ponderantly at the expense of junior equities than has hitherto been the 
case. (See the recommendations of I.C.C. examiners in recent railway re- 
organizations under section 77.) 

Second, I believe it possible that there will be more liquidations of cor- 
porate properties than we have had in the past. Bankers naturally prefer 
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to liquidating it. They can make money out of 

is to be done again later on so much the better. 
this is an unfairly cynical view of the attitude of 
te reorganization. Bankers make money out of doing 
porations and their securities. Is it unreasonable to 
to keep particular corporate enterprises intact in 
yn of resources and their recombination in other 
mentally more economical? In the case of small 
orporations with not too highly specialized assets, 

h more likely to liquidate than are bankers. I do 
but I believe that they are more likely to do so. In 
uld get better use of resources if properties were 
rganized. The enterpreneurship of bankers in reor- 
tly not been consistent functionally with the entre- 
onomic theory. It remains to be seen whether 
process of reorganization will effect any appre- 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Teaching Labor Problems by the Case Method 


No college or university in a large city or one where the better daily news- 
papers are available need employ the textbook method for a course in labor 
problems. The following outline, arrived at after a number of years of experi- 
mentation, seems to accomplish some of the purposes for which the course was 
created, 

At present given in one semester, the course could be expanded with little 
change to two terms of forty-five recitations each. At the first meeting, the 
instructor dictates an outline for the course, explaining in detail the meaning 
of any technical terms used and the reasons for whatever divisions of the sub- 
ject seem desirable. For the next meeting each student investigates the books 
dealing with labor problems which her library contains and selects several that 
appear to present the material of the outline in a way attractive to her. Some 
deal with the general field, others with some limited portion of it. She de- 
fends her choice before her classmates, Probably a bibliography of ten to 
fifteen books can be drawn up in this way. The instructor's advice or hints 
will help to determine the final selections. For the third day the reading is in 
preparation for a class discussion of the weaknesses of all available sources 
for statistics on the problems. Here the tables of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Census Bureau and other governmental agencies are con- 
trasted with earlier material. An effort is made at the very beginning to eradicate 
the student’s tendency to state in a positive manner her opinion concerning such 
phenomena as changes in planes of living in succeeding decades or the extent of 
unemployment in the United States caused by technological improvements. Pre- 
conceived notions, accepted without proof, are the bane of every teacher of labor 
problems, 

Now the class has done the foundation work in preparation for ten weeks 
of case studies taken principally from the daily newspapers. As to the choice 
of papers, an effort is made to have on file papers representing as many political 
faiths as possible. The type of paper the worker in the community reads most 
frequently is not to be scorned; it is necessary to know how his opinions on 
current topics are being moulded. The student must subscribe to at least one 
paper for herself and frequently buy copies of others. When she has clipped 
an account of a strike from the Herald Tribune and placed it side by side 
with a description of the same incident from the Daily Worker, she has learned 
something difficult to find in textbooks. A still more interesting result will be 
obtained by using the union’s own newspaper as well. If it be a strike involving 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, and she can make a further 
comparison by reading Justice, her critical faculties cannot fail to respond. 

Every student keeps a loose-leaf notebook in which to paste her clippings. 
The arrangement of subjects follows the outline given on the opening day. For 
the purpose of cross-reference this outline contains Roman and Arabic nu- 
merals, capitalized and small letters of the alphabet. Between meetings of the 
class, several news articles are bound to appear which have a bearing upon 
some of the topics so outlined. Having read, marked, clipped and pasted these, 
she goes to the library and gets the background for each incident from one of 
the textbooks. This reading is summarized on the page following the clipping. 
With the instructor’s guidance, two or three articles can easily be made to 
occupy the entire hour, 

After the first three weeks, the class may be getting a mass of data on certain 
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There was too much material. The instructor had to draw from the class opin- 
ions on the relative importance of the several subjects and the logical order 
in which they should be discussed. Not only were wages, hours and child 
labor included but, when complaints began to pour in on Elmer Andrews, it was 
obvious that the southern worker and women in industry required our atten- 
tion. The whole problem of the administration of a labor law opened up 
a valuable field for additional discussion. 

At the end of the term, each student has her own textbook created by her 
own hands and differing in detail from that of all her fellow students. The 
material is contemporaneous and so almost part of her own experience. Perhaps 
it is not too much to hope that she may continue to add to its contents even 
though she has reached her original goal and passed the course. 


ELEANOR H. GRADY 
Hunter College 


American Commercial and Financial Relations with Brazil 


In an article entitled “Blocked Commercial Balances in American Foreign 
Policy’ published in the March, 1939, issue of this Review, I examined the 
position of the United States government respecting —— for American 
exports subject to delay or restriction due to foreign exchange control. I pointed 
out that the United States government had attempted to deal with this problem 
in Brazil beginning in 1935 in a more forthright manner than it had in other 
countries: even here, however, the Export-Import Bank agreed to discount 
blocked credit refunding obligations of the Bank of Brazil, guaranteed by the 
Brazilian government, only with full recourse to the American exporter-bene- 
ficiary in the event of Brazilian default. 

An accord between the United States and Brazilian governments has now 
been reached (March 9, 1939)? that contains provisions relating to export 
payments in arrears; this accord really constitutes an extension of American 
policy. Under the new arrangements the Export-Import Bank agrees to estab- 
lish acceptance credits of a maximum amount of $19.2 millions in favor of the 
Bank of Brazil for the purpose of eliminating immediately arrears in commer- 
cial payments to the United States. The American commercial creditors will be 
unconditionally released from further responsibility respecting these Brazilian 
obligations, in contrast to the arrangement concluded on February 20, 1936. 

Certain other financial arrangements are proposed in the agreement for the 
purpose of preventing unnecessary foreign exchange disturbances and of facili- 
tating supplementary Brazilian purchases of capital equipment in the United 
States without impairment of the normal flow of trade. These provisions, how- 
ever, reflect no departure from established financial policy. They may never- 
theless prove important as a further step toward wider financial and economic 
cooperation between the United States and certain foreign governments; and they 
may have integral political significance. The Brazilian government's decision to 
resume service on the long-term public dollar debt on July 1, 1939, under a 
transitional schedule of payments to be arranged with the Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council is incorporated in the accord between the two governments. 
Appeasement of American bondholders is undoubtedly a necessary factor in 
obtaining popular support of the trade and financial codperation provisions. 
But there is no implication that American policy is leaning toward linking 

‘Statement issued by the United States Department of State, and notes exchanged by 
the governments of the United States and Brazil, New York Times, March 10, 1939, p. 8. 
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debt service w bargaining as a general principle of policy. In 
reality, Brazil is int special case in American financial and commer. 
cial relations, 1 ible by virtue of the normal tendency of the bilateral 
balance of payment Brazil 
Horace G. Wuite, jr. 
Neu rk l 
Monony or Monopsony 
Recent devel nomics have given rise to a number of new 
terms. This is lesirable where the effect is to give a name to a con. 
cept which, th« ssarily new, has previously had no name of its own 
and has come t portant part in current banking. The raw material 
for a new wo ng scholars, has usually been an old one, often 
taken from anot 1, as a tule, there has been an attempt to apply 
related terms t« pts 
A single tern situation in which there is but one buyer is to be 
welcomed; but sted that monony is a better word than monopsony. 
The latter, whi o have first been used by Mrs. Joan Robinson,? is 
said to correspon nopoly, the idea of buying being substituted for that 
of selling. Acc Mrs. Robinson, monopsony “‘is derived from éwveiy, 
to go marketing 
“To go mark not, of course, a literal translation; and the word 
monopsony migh be pted if the only objection to it were that some 
economists hold presence of more than one buyer, as well as of more 
than one seller | to the existence of a market. More serious are the 
limitations, con yety and “to go marketing,” as to the things pur- 
chased. The w ins meat, especially fish, more generally dainties, 
sometimes food, | hings in general. The expression “to go market- 
ing” is ordinari variably, limited to the purchase of provisions at the 
ordinary places y are offered for sale. In this siguilinal respect the 
Greek and the I ire, with negligible qualifications, pets ion 
If monopsony, as sh word, is to retain the meaning of the Greek words 
from which it ild seem unsuitable for the use for which it is 
intended. Certa not apply to the situation in which there was but one 
buyer of such a na | for industry as petroleum, coal, or cotton. It would 
be absurd to aj situation in which there was a sole employer of a 
certain type of one of our industrial towns. Of course, monopsony can 
be extended to these things; but when a new word is needed and it 
is easy to forn lly correct it would seem to be desirable to do so. 
The word n to no objections of the sort just mentioned. In 
meaning it diff boly only in the substitution of the idea of buying 
for that of sellit x word for buy is @yéouat. In combining this wit 
wovog the second latter is not needed (as is also true in the case of 
monopsony) an ovwvia, or monony. Acceptance of monony would, 
of course, carry ptance of mononist, oligony, oligonist, and perhaps 
some others ; but t be no valid objection. 
VANDERVEER CUuSTIS 
J. CLYDE MURLEY 
Northwester 
*The Econo Competition, p. 215, footnote. She acknowledges in- 
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Taxes as a Share in Distribution 


In a communication, with the above title, appearing in the March, 1938, issue 
of this Review, Max J. Wasserman suggested the possibility of considering 
government as a factor of production with taxes as its share in distribution. He 
pointed out that the Physiocrats had treated government and taxes in this way, 
and that Francis Walker and Stanley Jevons had been favorable to the idea. 
In view of the increasing réle of government and of taxes in our economic life, 
Mr. Wasserman thought, a reversion to the Physiocratic treatment of the subject 
might be desirable because it would “make for a better appreciation of the part 
which government plays in the economic system and a more intelligent attitude 
toward taxes.’’ There are two reasons why Mr. Wasserman’s suggestion is im- 
racticable. 

The first reason is that it would not be valid to include the whole of taxes 
as the share in distribution going to the government for services rendered in 
production because taxes may serve purposes other than, and sometimes even 
opposed to, the promotion of production. It would therefore be necessary to 
divide taxes according to whether they are used for the purpose of promoting 
production (even indirectly, as through national defense) or are used for some 
other purpose. This would be very difficult, if not impossible, for a number of 
reasons, a few of which may be mentioned: most taxes serve more than one 
purpose, hence it would not be easy to find a solution on the basis of an exam- 
ination of the individual taxes; governmental expenditures are financed only 
partly out of tax revenues, hence it would be incorrect to consider the purposes 
served by expenditures as a whole to be any indication of the purposes served by 
taxes as a whole; and even otherwise purely redistributive aspects of taxation may 
have secondary effects favorable to production insofar as such aspects tend to 
increase the propensity to consume’ or tend to improve business expectations by 
diminishing the danger of political changes inimicable to private enterprise. 

The second reason is that the inclusion of taxes as a share in the distribution 
of the national income would involve double-counting because taxes are already 
counted once in the form of wages, rent, interest and profits (both divided and 
undivided). This is obvious in the case of direct taxes paid out of these shares. 
As for indirect taxes, it is generally accepted that by the process of shifting, they 
too ultimately rest upon and are paid out of the traditional shares in distribution. 
This is one reason why most estimates of the national income do not include 
taxes.? In order to avoid the error of double-counting it would be necessary to 
deduct an appropriate amount from each of the other shares. But owing to the 
indeterminate nature of the shifting process (except in certain simplified cases) 
there is no accurate way of determining the amount to be deducted. In any case, 
the result would be a most incongruous mixture containing taxes and parts of 
wages, rent, interest and profits. 


H. M. SOMERS 
Berkeley, California 


‘See J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, p. 373, 


and Nicholas Kaldor, “Stability and Full Employment,” Econ. Jour., Dec., 1938, especially 
Pp. 650, 657. 


. See Sir Josiah Stamp, The National Capital and Other Statistical Studies, ch. 3, “Methods 
Used in Different Countries for Estimating National Income,” pp. 73f. 
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Ge Works, Theory and Its History 
Studies in In th. By the CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN 
NATIONA ) \ND WEALTH. Vol. II. (New York: Nat. Bureay 
of Econ i Te. Pp. Xil, 331.) 

This volume, the second in a series of studies, contains reports presented 
at the Decem| ings of the American Economic and the Ameri 
can Statistical / ns and the third meeting of the Conference in 
April, 1938, a sequent discussion and correspondence. The pur- 
pose of the Conf tinues to be the stimulation of discussion and 
analysis of the pt yme and wealth measurement and the estab- 
lishment of th ns of the various methods that may be used. As a 
result, no atter to establish a consensus of opinion. Rather, as in 
the first volur | re analyzed by individual students and their re- 
sults discussed embers of the Conference, in the belief that 
proper formu will ultimately lead to a more widely held 
consensus of 

To those it netary problems who might otherwise find the 
volume outsid f interest, the reviewer especially commends Dr. 
Haberler’s ex of the various meanings that have been given 
to “‘saving”’ at as well as the somewhat more controversial 
observations ssumptions made by Dr. Neisser in his discus- 
sion of Dr. H tribution. In view of the extraordinary amount of 
effort that ha proof” or “disproof’’ of relationships which 
were correct lefinition, it will be a great pity if Dr. Haberler’s 
treatment ist 

More in li r interest of the Conference is Dr. Kuznets 
discussion in measurement of national wealth,” which he 
finds more dif easurement of income and not especially useful 
when present | form. His contribution is discussed by R. T. Bye, 
Gerhard Colt Martin, and M. A. Copeland. While agreement seems 
to have been 1 11 estimates of both income and wealth need 
to be broken land contends that national wealth should be 
thought of a lividual assets (as determined by accountants) 
and so should sy to measure, while Dr. Kuznets argues that 
modification : practice is necessary for proper measurement of 
wealth, whicl ss easy to determine. Part II, by Dr. Copeland 
and E. M. M th ‘The correction of wealth and income est 
mates for pri | is discussed by Professor Bye, Solomon Fabri- 
cant, and Mil who was also responsible for editing the entite 


volume. It is Haberler’s discussion of ‘National income, 
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saving, and investment,’’ which Dr. Copeland and Dr. Neisser discuss. Part 
IV embodies a discussion, by Ray Blough and W. W. Hewett, of “Capital 
gains in income theory and taxation policy.” Income theory and taxation 
policy are dealt with separately. Comments are made by Dr. Copeland, 
Harold Groves, Dr. Kuznets, and H. C. Simons. Discussion centers mainly 


eau on whether income (and so capital gains) are to be thought of as simply a 
sum of values or in some sense related to “‘real’’ factors. 
ted Part V, by G. C. Means, with Lauchlin Currie and R. R. Nathan concur- 
eri ring, deals with ‘‘Problems in estimating national income arising from pro- 
in duction by government.” As a result of the subsequent discussion by Dr. 
Dur: Kuznets it becomes clear that the difference between his method and that 
and of Dr. Means turns on whether the value of government services should be 
tab- thought of as being equal to the receipts for these services or to the current 
Asa expenditure made in rendering these services. Discrepancies between these 
is in two methods arise when taxes are used to add to capital assets or for relief 
f re- or when current services are financed by borrowing. Finally, Part VI con- 
that tains a pioneering statistical attempt at “Allocation of benefits from govern- 
held ment expenditures” by R. W. Nelson and Donald Jackson. The section 
consists of an allocation of expenditures of all governments (but with 
1 the especial emphasis on the federal government) as among: (1) final utilities 
s Dr. to farmers, (2) production aids to farmers, (3) final utilities to non- 
piven farmers, (4) production aids to non-farmers, and (5) transfer items. 
ersial Perhaps the reviewer .3 naive, but it seems to him that the most urgent 
iscus- present need in wealth and income studies generally is for a clear-cut dis- 
nt of tinction between income as: (1) a sum of values; (2) an aggregate of 
which goods and services; and (3) a measure of welfare. These distinctions, 
orler's which are along the lines of Professor Simons’ contribution to Part IV, 
would perhaps clear up part of the controversy between Dr. Kuznets and 
znets Dr. Copeland in Part I and even more of the controversy in Part IV. Esti- 
ich he mates for income made according to each of these definitions—and perhaps 
useful according to various combinations of them—will be in order for various 
" Bye, purposes. But a proper recognition of the implications of each definition 
seems should allow capital gains to be studied without precipitating a discussion 
h need of what income really is! Most measures of income seem designed to meas- 
wuld be ure “real” goods and services; even Dr. Copeland, from his contribution in 
stants) Part II, is not willing to conceive of income solely in monetary terms— 
es that which would presumably involve defining the maintenance of capital as 
nent of the maintenance of given capital value, irrespective of the real goods in- 
ppeland volved. And surely, at least ever since Professor Fetter became worried 
ne esti: about the burglar’s jimmy, the need for a distinction between “real” goods 
Fabri: and services and a measure of welfare from which “‘illth’” has been de- 
e entire ducted should have been obvious. (Dr. Haberler goes further in Part III 
income, 


and suggests the deduction of doctors’ services before arriving at a measure 
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lue judgments involved in measuring welfare 
larity’s sake these distinctions should be care- 


unnot close without repeating his praise, con- 
first volume, of the entire undertaking em- 
ind of the scholarly level on which it has been 
hope that agreements on terms in other fields may 


HENRY HILGARD VILLARD 


ught. By JOHN M. FERGUSON. (New York: 
Pp. xvi, 295. $2.00.) 
tively short volume is to give the reader a con- 
pment of economic thought. Within the limits 
f text material, Professor Ferguson attempts to 
of economic thought from the Code of Ham- 
rks of Frederick W. Taylor on scientific man- 
; over five hundred names touched upon in the 
ities to be encountered in such a task of con- 
ll done. However, this reviewer believes Dr. 
sible task. It would be interesting to attempt a 
1 few of the important contributors to the devel- 
t would be utilized as “pegs” upon which to 
f thought. But Professor Ferguson includes 
f the names in his volume. Of course, the more 
iven the bulk of the space, but not to the extent 
reatment of their contribution. Ricardo rates a 
regretful” that he must “‘refrain from discus- 
) the theory of international trade, money, bank- 
markable omissions in the case of Ricardo (page 
| with the Marginal Utility School gives al- 
Jevons, Menger, Von Wieser, and Bohm- 
half to two and one-half pages each). I submit 
er to An Abridged Encyclopedia of Economix 
1r to use a word from the preface, Perspective 


nment is not intended to be hypercritical of 
but rather grows out of a very sincere belief 
thought can have real educational value to the 
nly if the presentation traces in an organized 
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manner the weaving of strands of ideas through time into the rich fabric of 
modern thought. This cannot be accomplished without ruthless disregard 
for minor specific contributions of specific individuals in the interest of 
unfolding the evolution of the ideas themselves. Your reviewer would 
welcome a little controversial comment in this journal on the place of the 
history of economic thought in our literature and the proper method of 
presentation. 

On the favorable side, Professor Ferguson is to be congratulated upon 
the interesting, readable style in which his book has been written—a too 
frequently absent quality in the modern text. Also, the excellent chart of 
cross-references for supplementary readings should be of real assistance 
to the overloaded teacher of economics. The use of Landmarks in combina- 


ia: tion with an assortment of the materials included in the cross-reference 
chart would give an excellently organized survey of the development of 

aed our subject. Professor Ferguson’s text could be used as a syllabus for a 

limits course of instruction based upon the assignments in the chart. But a con- 

eo siderable burden would be placed upon the teacher. For example, a two- 

Ham line reference to the vigorous controversy over Ricardo’s analysis of the 

vd cause of value versus the measure of value would give little understanding 

in the TM to a student or a general reader who never heard of this interesting profes- 

F con- sional dispute. 

Dr. WituiaM W. Hewett 

University of Cincinnati 
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Comparative Economic Systems. By W/1LL1AM N. Loucks and J. WELDON 


cludes Hoot. (New York: Harper. 1938. Pp. xiv, 838. $3.50.) 


A The title of this book (as well as its size) suggests that one might find 
between its covers many things for which this reviewer, at least, has long 

rates 2 b h 

a. een searching. There has been crying need for a volume which would 


compare descriptively the fundamental economic organization of the demo- 


i cratic, fascist and communist countries in brief and without bias. Though 
om . discussions of the philosophical roots of these systems are fairly common, 
Bohm: there is also a place for a study selecting the economic elements of these 


basic doctrines. Some have hoped for yet a third sort of treatment, i.e., 
comparative analysis using the tools of economic theory of the ways in 
which these three sorts of systems actually make the fundamental economic 
decisions which any society must make. For an institutional description may 
miss many of the elements significant for such an analysis. 

Messrs. Loucks and Hoot have tackled all three of these problems with 
varying degrees of success. In general it may be said that they have done a 
Surprisingly good job on the first two and a passable one on the third. They 
eschew any extended discussion of the nature of the capitalist economy or 
its ideological foundations on the ground that such material is covered 
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ways to be regretted, as any evaluation of otne 


comprehension of the capitalist alternative 
d weaknesses clearly high-lighted. Following 


ntroversy’’ (which, in 23 pages, hits the high 


distribution, capital, and money), there 
principles of the early utopias including the 
ind Bellamy. The central section of the book 
it 120 pages each, the first a very sensible and 


Marx, the second an outline of modern socialist 


| the third a description of the institutions of 
onomic philosophy of fascism is meager, 
res devoted to it are taken up largely with the 
structure of present-day (1938) Germany and 
omewhat hasty pages on the consumers’ c- 
ful appendix embraces the Communist Mani- 
Socialist Party platforms for 1936, the Consti- 
lian Labor Charter, the 1920 program of the 
i decrees. 
given to the way in which exposition and 
t throughout. Each part is concluded with 
1 reaching final conclusions as pointing out the 
nents on both sides. Apart from these chap- 
:pulous as restricted modern sources of in- 


the analytic side that the book is weakest 
ilism there is a clear recognition of the 
nfronting all centralized economics, but 

blem is in fact solved in Russia, Germany 
be desired. Possibly a lack of available in 
s tantalizing to have an arbitrary pricing 

t works without any clear analysis of why 
cellent reasons why it should fail to do so 
authors have failed to include any dis- 
k done on the socialist pricing problem 
Lerner, Durbin, Lange, and Hall. To say 

seen this basic issue clearly or have evaded 
nd rapidly growing literature. Messrs 


us with a most valuable text and reference 

philosophy and present economic inst: 

1ist countries. This reviewer, however, wil! 
ytic study of comparative economic. 
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litical Economy and Capitalism. By Maurice Doss. (New York: Inter- 

nat. Pubs. 1939. Pp. viii, 360. $3.00.) 

While in form this book is a collection of essays, in content it represents 
greater continuity of thought than the titles of the essays might lead one 
to expect. A considerable portion of the material deals directly with value 
theory, with the remainder devoted to a critical examination of some of 
the difficulties involved in the functioning of the capitalistic system. Though 
the conclusions reached are distinctly Marxian, the reasoning is distin- 
guished by the moderation that is so typical of English presentations of 
socialist doctrine. In general the reader receives the impression that the 
author is more concerned with stating his own position than with con- 
verting others to his views. 

Throughout the book the theory of value is given a prominent place. It 
is described as the “unifying principle” in the rise of economics, and its 
importance is suggested in the description of its functions: ‘An essential 
condition of a theory of value is that it must solve the problem pf distri- 
bution (/.e., determine the price of labour-power, of capital and of land) 
as well as the problem of commodity values” (p. 9). The historical back- 
ground of present value theory is traced in detail, and the shift of emphasis 
to the subjective aspects, as represented in the utility theory, is severely 
criticized. In value theory the author parts company with both utility 
theorists and classicals, and accepts the theory of Marx. The surplus-value 
theory, he maintains, is the essential difference between Marx and the 
classical economics (p. 75). 

The theory of surplus-value implied that, since the two class-incomes of profits 
and wages were so contrasted in essential character and in the manner of their de- 
termination, the relation between them was necessarily one of antagonism in a 


sense which made it qualitatively distinct from the relation between ordinary 
buyers and sellers on a free market (p. 76). 


One of the best parts of the book is the essay dealing with classical eco- 
nomic doctrine. Here is revealed a fine insight concerning the rise of classi- 
cal theory, and the various differences of opinion that appeared among the 
classical writers themselves are very skillfully treated. In the following 
chapter there is an excellent comparison of classical economics with the 
theory of Marx. In the chapter dealing with economic crises approval is 
given to the Marxian contention that these economic fluctuations are an 
inevitable accompaniment of competition and capitalism. Moreover, in the 
later development of capitalism, with a consequent falling rate of profit, is 
found the reason for the growing severity of recent crises (p. 129). 

In considering recent tendencies in economic theory the author stresses 
the growing significance of frictions and expectations. The recognition of 
the effect of frictions in a competitive system appears in the new emphasis 
upon monopolistic competition in our current price theory. In addition to 
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emphasis on the qualifications which have to 

| equilibrium-analysis—into the statement of 
in situations where the expectations of 
ignificant influence on events” (p. 189). The 
pectations is to add to the inevitability of eco- 


The point is made that classical economy won 
imilar. In spite of this, little attention has been 
t economic theory. The author maintains that 
lirect result of the problem of surplus-value. 
xport of capital, and this in turn means not 
yn the capital exported, but also a higher “rate 
ipital at home (pp. 234-235). Thus the im- 
it a certain stage in the development of capi- 
s reached, the development is rapid and far- 
fascist economic policy represents the very es- 


tly the historical pre-conditions of fascism, one can 
1s preéminent: a despair on the part of capital 
or the impasse created by the limitation of the 
und depressed “middle class” or déclassé elements, 
rnative rallying-point, to be recruited to the fascist 
vileged enough and strong enough to be resistant to 
f life, but sufficiently disunited or non-class-consc- or 
lership) to be politically weak in asserting its power 


demands for more land as an outlet for surplus - 
st desired are frequently those least suited for se 
urplus of labour relative to capital, but surplus th 
ir-power is the driving-force behind colonial In 


utcome of this appears to be certain disaster a 

t than ever before—the curtain is even already 
to repartition the globe” (pp. 265-266). Me 
| in this book is unusually stimulating, there 
criticism. Without attempting a discussion 
tself, we may observe that the author's criticism 
; somewhat labored. We should also question 
difficulties arising in a capitalistic system 


t would this difficulty be absent in a socialistic 
in the reviewer's opinion the chief weakness 
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” of the whole volume, a weakness which is common to many criticisms of 
af capitalism. This is the attempt to draw dependable conclusions from a 
of comparison of an actuality with an ideal. When we attempt to compare 
he our present economic system with a socialistic system which is described 
0- by definition, we are obviously, to use the words of Pigou, “‘setting a nude 
figure, with all its blemishes patent to the eye, against a figure that is veiled” 

to (Socialism versus Capitalism, p. 135). We venture that whatever changes 
- a socialistic system might bring, it would have at least one thing in common 
nd with mercantilism and capitalism. That is that it would furnish an oppor- 
- tunity for some person to become famous by writing a critique. In con- 
hat clusion we may say that those who read the book under review will be well 
ue. repaid whether or not they accept the main theses. To use a simple analogy, 
a for many readers the journey may seem more significant than the destina- 
pate tion. 

J. E. Morrat 
a Indiana University 

ar- 

res: Economics: A General Textbook for Students. By FREDERIC BENHAM. 

(London: Pitman. 1938. Pp. xv, 488. 7s. 6d.) 

+ can Designed as a textbook for introductory courses in economic theory at 
pital the college level, this book follows the usual teaching practice of developing 
F the the concepts and descriptions of market, demand, supply, and price; and 
— then taking up production and cost theory. This is followed by chapters on 
at ie the factoral distribution of income and then by two books (IV and V) 
nsci- on “Money and banking,” and “International trade.” 

ower While the general outlines of this text follow the usual order and con- 

tent, there are some interesting interpolations and exceptions. Following 
plu Book I on “Demand,” is an appendix giving a very good discussion of the 
d for set-up and use of indifference curve analysis. In Book II on ‘‘Production,” 
irplus there is a final chapter on “Production under a dictator” which acts as an 
Jonial introduction to Book III on “The working of the price system under 
sastet capitalism.” Book III takes up the problems of the interaction of costs, de- 
Lead mands, and earnings of the factors, but also contains chapters on ‘“The 
state” and on ‘“‘Economic progress.” 

r= This reviewer has a few minor criticisms. Mr. Benham in his preface 
a= states that he intends to incorporate the recent developments (among 
sticism others) in “the analysis of monopoly, or imperfect competition.” To most 
sestion readers this would imply a discussion of at least the simpler cases of 
oyster monopolistic competition now so popular on this side of the Atlantic. To 
ations Mr. Benham, however, there is no analytic difference between monopoly 
jalistic and monopolistic or imperfect competition (pp. 206-207) so, while he 
akness develops the usual marginal cost and revenue analysis, he does not discuss 


analytically the effects of one producer’s decisions on those of his (close) 
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of the elasticity of demand (p. 56) no ac. 


its magnitude except for elasticity equal to 


isting when total revenue remains constant 


one point on the demand curve to another, 


ind arc elasticity in the usual way and then 


ntify the behavior of total revenue. In chapter 


it is stated, “The supply curve of a com- 
t competition is the marginal cost curve of 


ymmodity” (p. 181). While this may be true 
stances, it is not generally true; for the mar- 


* made up of competing firms is not, and 
curve. It is only marginal cost of the unit 


that is effective in determining supply. 


real’’ concept of capital, he does not discuss 


lucer’s goods, since he prefers to adopt the 


y loan’’ definition of interest and introduces 
rminology in building up the determining 


1 demand for money loans. 
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ip is not severe, and the general excellence 
yvercomes it. 
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> London edition only in price; this edition 1s 
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ious definitions of saving, investment and profits. 


ing paradoxes, instantly resolved, however, 4 
r senses in which these terms are defined. In 
there is a surface treatment of wage and dis 
tical analysis of the relationship between the 
1arginal productivity theory, the author does not 
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succeed in avoiding the usual pitfalls connected with the problem of exhaustion 


to of the product. 
PAUL A. SAMUELSON 
in 
ef, BATTAGLIA, F. and BERTOLINO, A. Problemi metodologici nella storia delle 
en dottrine politiche ed economiche. (Rome: Soc. Ed. del “Foro Italiano.”’ 1939. 
ter Pp. 206.) = 
BLocH, H. S. La théorie des besoins de Carl Menger. (Paris: Pichon et Durand- 
“a Anzias. 1937. Pp. 184. 25 fr.) 
of Dr. Bloch’s doctoral dissertation is a very detailed analysis of Carl Menger’s 
Tue treatment of wants in the second (1923), posthumous edition of the Grund- 
ar: vitze der Volkswirtschaftslebre. Part 1 of the monograph contains an elaborate 
and examination of Menger’s concepts and various classifications of wants (e.g., 
anit real versus imaginary, egotistic versus altruistic) and of goods (e.g., durable 
versus non-durable). An undue portion of part 2 is devoted to the notion of 
Bedarf (i.e., the quantity of a good necessary to reduce its marginal significance 
CUSS to zero—which corresponds to Walras’ wtilité d’extension). The remaining 
the two chapters are on the character of economic goods and the transition from 
aces wants to value, and the conclusion contains a few remarks, more novel than 
ning profound, on methodology. 
Dr. Bloch makes some interesting observations on this sector of Menget’s 
thought, but the terrain here covered is so small and infertile that the product 
e of is rather slight. The two editions of the Grundsdtze are not collated systemati- 
ar in cally; there is no comparison of Menger’s approach with those of Jevons and 
d the Walras; and no light is shed on Menger’s intellectual antecedents—it is not 
ro even revealed whether Menger ever read Bentham. 
lend, GEORGE J. STIGLER 
ence Doss, M. H. Political economy and capitalism. (New York: International Pubs. 
1939. Pp. 367. $3.) 
DY The English edition of this volume was reviewed in June, 1938, pages 
328-329. 
GEMMILL, P. F. Fundamentals of economics: a textbook for introductory college 
riye : economic principles, 3rd ed. (New York: Harper. 1939. Pp. xvii, 
933. $3. 
nillan. GILBERT, R. V., and others. An economic program for American democracy: by 
seven Harvard and Tufts economists. (New York: Vanguard. 1938. Pp. ix, 91. 
tion 1s $1.) 
viewed The theoretical analysis is based almost entirely on the savings-investment 
equilibrium conclusions of Keynes, applying them to American experience in 
the great depression and down to 1938. The Seven Economists, accepting the 
Iniv. of Keynes arguments to the exclusion of all other possible explanations of the 
depression, turn to government spending as the only way of reéstablishing 
profits equilibrium, The 1933-1937 recovery is attributed to such spending, and the 
Loge reduction in public expenditures beginning in 1936 is blamed for the 1937 
ned. In recession. Inadequate consideration is given to other potential explanations of 
ind dis these fluctuations. 
een the _ Furthermore, it is maintained, the situation of disequilibrium in the United 
Joes not States is not a mere cyclical phenomenon. The changed population trend, the 
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extension, and numerous international influences 
f industrial expansion. So the government must step 
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The conclusion is: “The government must assume 


x the national income at a sufficiently high level 


tilization of our human and material resources. .. . 
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wage and maximum hour standards; government 
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rulation of industrial prices. In addition, present 
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new Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
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ine 
the present time by H. L. Moore. Beginning with reality as a primary postulate, 
am a condition of theoretical equilibrium can be achieved provided there is 
om sufficient flexibility in the formula one uses to explain the transition. This 
cal requires a mathematical approach which will show the proper relation between 
ow known effects and multiple unknown causes. Walras attempts this through 
_ algebra and Marshall through geometry, but both fail; Moore succeeds through 
ly the use of integral calculus and partial derivatives. By means of trend-ratios he 
“wh incorporates dynamic statistical data in a mathematical formula and thus bridges 
that the gap between static and moving equilibria. 
ting Any valid criticism of this treatise would require an evaluation of Moore’s 
oh contribution to economic methodology. This would merely add to the contro- 
teby versy which broke out upon the appearance of his Synthetic Economics in 1929 
-~ and which has not yet been resolved. It will suffice here to indicate that M. 
’ Guitton is not completely satisfied that Moore has made a full and positive 
elief contribution, for he merely suggests the new methodology without expound- 
un ing it. 
W. B. LOCKLING 
‘wand HALDANE, J. B. S. The Marxist philosophy and the sciences. (New York: Ran- 
dom. 1939. Pp. 223. $2.) 
sonal — R. F. International economics. 2nd ed. (London: Nisbet. 1939. Pp. 207. 
5S. 
= HAUSSMANN, F, Rechtsstaat und “Wirtschaftslenkung.” Ein Beitrag zum Prob- 
volved lem: Recht Wirtschaft. (Basel: Verlag f. Recht und Gesellschaft. 
1938. Pp. vii, 335. 
aoe HEMPEL, tS H. Industrial political economy: the fundamentals. (New York: 
ether Pitman. 1939. Pp. xiv, 454. $3.50.) - 
ations Hicks, J. R. Value and capital: an inquiry into some fundamental principles of 
JR ) economic theory. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. xi, 331. $4.25.) 
LAUFENBURGER, H. L’intervention de l'état en matiére économique. L’ économie 
1939, politique contemporaine. Vol. iv. (Paris: Lib. Gén. de Droit et de Juris- 
prudence. 1939. Pp. 371. 70 fr.) 
gue de La VoLpE, G. Kicerche di dinamica economica corporativa, (Padua: Cedam 
Padova. 1938. Pp. 144.) 
; McCoNNELL, D. W., and others. Economic behavior: an institutional approach. 
oer Rev. ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1939. Pp. xiv, 923. $3.75.) 
- 4 Prepared by members of the department of economics, Washington Square 
College, New York University. 
"hee MACHLUP, F, Guide a travers les panacées économiques. Translated from the 
latte German by R. HADEKEL. (Paris: Lib. de Médicis. 1938. Pp. 328. 27 fr.) 
Seaeee, PETERSEN, E, Macro-dynamic aspects of the equation of exchange. (Oslo: Jacob 
sae the Dybwad. 1938. Pp. 116.) me 
Aitchell Ross, E. J. What is economics? A brief survey of our economic life. (Milwaukee: 
this my Bruce Pub. Co. 1939. Pp. x, 275. $2.) 
mages Urban, J. L’épithymologie (la désirologie): désirs positifs et négatifs; les lois 
and dis des désirs; la valeur subjective; la volonté, (Paris: Alcan. 1939. Pp. 359.) 
sien be VALLARINO, J. C. Las teorias del interés y conceptos del capital. (Montevideo: 
pproach Author, c/o Talleres Graficos, Rodino. 1938. Pp. 531.) 
WIEDENFELD, K. Die Raumbeziehungen im Wirtschaften der Welt: die Grund- 
Guitton jormen des Wirtschaftslebens in der Gegenwart. (Berlin: Springer. 1939. Pp. 
sented it vii, 225. RM. 12.60.) 
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WINKEL, M. G. Work ie. (Boston: Meador. 1939. Pp. 268. $2.) 

Cowles Commission in Economics: report for 1938. (Colorado 
Springs: Cowles Com for Res. in Econ. Pp. 12. 

John Bates Clark: a iphical sketch; background of his thought; 
contribution of his e gift of his personality. (New York: Privately 
printed, Columbia | 138. Pp. 40.) 

By special arrang s may be obtained from Columbia University 
Press, New York ¢ nclose fifty cents toward meeting postage and 
other costs. 

Ecor History and Geography 

Fascist Economic I in Analysis of Italy's Economic Experiment. By 

WILLIAM G. Harvard Econ. Stud. 62. (Cambridge: Harvard 

Univ. Press. 1 365. $4.00. ) 

Professor Welk’s . useful contribution to the rapidly growing 
literature on the Ital rate state. Within the brief space of 250 pages 
(plus some 80 pag | to a documentary appendix) Dr. Welk has 
given a well-round to-date picture of Mussolini’s state and has 
examined its polici matters as population, agriculture, industry, 
trade, finance, employm 5, wages and the standard of living. Two 
short introductory t le the necessary historical and ideological 
background. None of Velk’s material is strikingly new; and his con- 
clusions, which are pessimistic, are well in line with those of every 
objective student of ne. For it is perfectly feasible to examine 
the fascist experime partial spirit—the widely accepted opinion 
to the contrary not y—a fact which has been proved once more 
by Professor Welk nd judicious study. 

It is extremely d present a readable and clear account of the 
structure of the cot Dr. Welk adds to the hardship of his read- 
ers by examining the sj tem separately before and after the reform 
of 1934, a procedu nvolves him in a certain amount of repetition 
and further blurs a h is inherently confused. The author has the 
regrettable tenden: ng at times the expression of official fascist 
optimism as repres¢ ictual state of affairs. He writes, for instance 
(p. 55), that “‘in t f 1926 as a result of the new law, the pro- 
ductive forces of I |, organized with almost military precision, 
into thirteen natior rations.”’ In actual fact it took the “productive 
forces” a number t organized at all and whether their or: 
ganization even tod ached ‘‘military precision” is a moot question. 
Dr. Welk rightly es (p. 144) that “the corporations are, im pfac 
tice, under the com rol of the Fascist party” and that (p. 151) 
“real freedom can s id to exist within the Italian syndical sys 
tem.’’ Yet he writes (| that “‘all collective labor contracts . . . We 
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now to be concluded freely and independently among the various workers’ 
and employers’ federations.” It is also surprising that the author makes no 
reference to the tremendous growth of bureaucracy and the spreading of 
methods of procrastination characteristic of the corporate and party state, 
developments which even the most ardent fascists openly lament. 

Two relatively minor but irritating errors of fact must be noted. Far 
from being ‘promised to Italy” (p. 9) by the Treaty of London, the port 
of Fiume was definitely assigned to Croatia, Serbia, and Montenegro (note 
to Article 5 of the Treaty of London). Professor Welk repeats (p. 19) the 
unfortunate slip of an eminent and usually careful American scholar by 
stating that the opposition deputies who withdrew from Parliament after 
the murder of Matteotti “formed a rival chamber on the Aventino.”” They 
did nothing of the kind. ““Go the Aventine”’ is a current expression in Italy 
which refers to the withdrawal of the plebeians to the Aventine Hill in 150 
B. C. as a sign of protest against oppression by the patricians. It is in this 
purely allegorical sense that the opposition deputies in 1924 “went to the 
Aventine.”’ 


MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY 
Columbia University 


The Crumbling of Empire. By M. J. BONN. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
1938. Pp. 432. 15s.) 

This is an excellent study of what is perhaps the most serious practical 
economic and political problem of the day, by an authority who has given 
all aspects of the subject a careful and penetrating survey. The book is as 
important for the student of history and politics as it is for the economist, 
and is very realistic in its grasp of the problem by giving due weight to all 
three approaches to the subject. This outstanding work should be com- 
pulsory reading for everyone interested in world peace, and its attainment. 

Dr. Bonn divides his book into three parts. The first deals with coloni- 
zation, and gives a brief but adequate historical survey, showing how coloni- 
zation followed conquest. The types of colonies, with the political and 
economic ideas behind them, are surveyed, leading to a discussion of the 
trade empire, showing how economic imperialism developed with the rise 
of industrialism, frequently, though mistakenly, identified with capitalism. 
Dr. Bonn knows too much history to accept the Marxist view. He rejects 
Lenin's doctrine that imperialism is the monopoly stage of capitalism, and 
has little difficulty showing that this view is arbitrary, too narrow, and un- 
historic. Some of the greatest colonial empires of modern times were con- 
quered in pre-capitalist days. The late-comers, Germany, Italy, Japan, were 
far from this stage; in fact Japan is still economically semi-feudal. 

The second part deals with stoppage and disintegration. What Bonn 
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EAGLETON, C. The far eastern crisis. Arnold Found. stud. in public affairs, vol. 
vii, no. 2. (Dallas: Southern Methodist Univ. 1938. Pp. 34.) 

East, R. A. Business enterprise in the American revolutionary era. (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. 387. $4.25.) 


In this book Dr. East traces the origins and early development of large 
business enterprise in the United States. Acknowledging that there were be- 
fore the Revolution individuals of no mean capital and operations in business, 
the author shows how during and immediately following the war many of the 
old leaders disappeared or were weakened and new leaders arose who acquired 
considerable wealth and gained business experience, particularly in group enter- 
prise. Alexander Hamilton, says Dr. East, was to appear as the spokesman for 
this new business element, not as its creator. 

This volume is divided into three parts. The first is introductory, dealing 
with the colonial business scene and the forces at work during the Revolution. 
The second and major part deals with business leadership and activity, by 
regions, during the war. The third shows the various forces at work after peace 
in 1783 and traces the crystallization of business activity and leadership into 

| definite ideas and institutions. 
| This book does a real service for the economist as well as the historian. It 
brings together material which, seen as a whole, illumines an important period 
in American history and gives a significant picture of a capitalist-entrepreneurial 
class in the making. It is true that the details in that picture are in most cases 
: still to be filled in from studies of the lives of individuals—not the least of the 
services of the book is the fact that it points to important men, like Jeremiah 
Wadsworth, whose individual business careers might be studied with great 
profit. The effect of war risk and war opportunity on capital accumulation is 
handled convincingly; through privateering and war contracting, men made 
money and learned important lessons in business organization and administra- 
tion. The effect of price decline and depression after the war has been difficult 
for historians to measure, but Dr. East has handled the subject well; failure 
or success depended on the type and the size of one’s business investments and 
operations but also on policy and management. 

The information therein given on the effect of depressions on business in 
the 1780's is both interesting and significant. The smaller and weaker men went 
down, but more important was the fact that old business institutions or tech- 
0 niques were found wanting. Those large business-men who survived had the 
. double strength of capital and of experience. They were in a position to guide 
‘ business in the period that followed, and in doing so they helped build new 

institutions based on the idea of group codperation—such as banks and other 


joint-stock enterprises. Out of it all evolved more highly organized business 
communities. 


HENRIETTA M. LARSON 


FaRNAM, H. W. Chapters in the history of social legislation in the United States 
g ‘0 1860. Edited by Ciive Day. (Washington: Carnegie Inst. of Washington. 
_ 1938. Pp. xx, 496.) 
, FITZPATRICK, B. British imperialism and Australia, 1783-1833. An economic 
oistory of Australasia. (London: Allen and Unwin. 1939. Pp. 396. 18s.) 
FRANKEL, S. H. Capital investment in Africa: its course and effects. (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. xvi, 487. $4.) 
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Translated by ALEXANDER S. Lipscurrz 
74. $3.50.) 

Translated from the French by FRANc#s 
(New York: Pioneer Pubs. 1939, Pp. 375 


K, B. B. The United States since 1865. 3rd ed. (New 
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bridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 186 


endices are scarcely enough to analyze (straight 
by Nef and others) the efforts of Tyne and 
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1 in the London market. The author uses much 
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which would have been adopted by producers, and by powerful labor groups, 
under any economic system, capitalistic or otherwise. 


SHAW LIVERMORE 


VAN BILJON, F. J. State interference in South Africa. (London: P. S. King. 
1939. Pp. x, 322. 15s.) 

Van VALKENBURG, S. Elements of political geography. Cartography by FRANK- 
LIN C. ERICKSON. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1939. Pp. xix, 401. $3.50.) 

Verri. P. Considerazioni sul commercio dello Stato di Milano, Istituto di Storia 
Econ., ser. i, vol. i. (Milan: Universita L. Bocconi. 1939. Pp. xxi, 234. L. 40.) 

WizDENFELD, K. Die Raumbeziehungen im Wirtschaften der Welt: die Grund- 
formen des W irtschaftslebens in der Gegenwart. (Berlin: Springer. 1939. Pp. 
vii, 225. RM. 12.60.) 

WoopHousE, W. J. Solon the liberator: a study of the agrarian problem in 
Attika in the seventh century. (London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. xvi, 
218. 

Chr oc des événements politiques et économiques dans le bassin danubien, 
1918-1936: Autriche. (Paris: Inst. Internat. de Coopération Intellectuelle. 
1938. Pp. 178.) 

The civilization of the Americas. (Berkeley: Univ. of California. 1938. Pp. viii, 
174.) 

Lectures arranged by the Committee on International Relations of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. Contains a lecture by Carl L. Alsberg on 

The economic position of Latin America.” 


House of Commons papers (sessions 1801-52). Sessional papers. General index 
!o the accounts and papers, reports of commissioners, estimates, etc., printed 
by order of the House of Commons or presented by command, 1801-52. (Lon- 


e" don: H. M. Stationery Office. New York: British Lib. of Information. 71s.) 
' House of Lords papers and bills (sessions 1801-59). Sessional papers. General 
ie index to the sessional papers printed by order of the House of Lords or pre- 
; sented by special command, 1801-59. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. New 
= York: British Lib. of Information. 70s. 11d.) 
: Statistical abstract for the United Kingdom for each of the fifteen years 1913 
uch- and 1924 to 1937. 82nd no. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. New York: 
_ British Lib. of Information. 1939. Pp. xvii, 453. 7s.) 
950 Travaux du Congres des Economistes de Langue Frangaise, 1938. I. La reprise 
186 allemande: méthodes et résultats. Il. Hausse des prix et réorganisation des 


enterprises, (Paris: Domat-Montchrestien. 1938. Pp. xv, 190. 48 fr.) 
This book includes two reports presented at the last Convention of French 


a economists by Mr. Henry Laufenburger and by Mr. F. Baudhuin. The former 
the deals with some aspects of the German recovery, the latter with the raising of 
ouch Prices and the reorganization of enterprises. 

hed The report on Germany is divided into three parts: technical aspects of the 
, and recovery, financing of the recovery, continuance of the recovery. The author 
»polt points out that the nazi régime remained entirely negative from a theoretical 
con point of view; and, so far as definitive form of economic organization is con- 
y io cerned, its course is governed by opportunities rather than by institutional 
(pp principles. The German experience shows, therefore, that the corporative sys- 
shods tem is not necessarily tied to autocratic régimes. Dealing with the workability 
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Laufenburger in this matter and his ability in con- 
th rules familiar to different economic systems 

1 elegant, according to the best French tradition. 
riefly touches the question of the reduction of retai! 
w of the costs of production, as well as of costs of 
mphasizes the economic utility of the concentr- 
izing the possibility of dangerous social conse. 
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1938. By Josepu S. Davis. (Stanford Uni- 
Research Inst. 1939. Pp. vili, 494. $3.00.) 

td says ‘‘Despairing of finding time to write 

tural policy, I offer instead this organized selec- 

gs.’ This serves as a warning to readers that 

te for one developed specifically as a unified 

Much as one would like to have the latter from a 

assignment as Dr. Davis, the customaty aé- 

ice of substitutes should not be taken too 


e volume includes selections from the author's 
[hey are grouped under various heads. Thus, 
tion on “Perspectives” which includes four 
n, also consisting of four chapters, is headed 
26-1929"; the third section of four chapters 
Board, 1929-1930”; then follow, in turn, “In 
1933” (6 chapters); “Official agricultural a¢- 
hapters); “Appraisal of American programs, 
| “Broad drifts in policy, 1937-1938” (6 
which is characteristic of Dr. Davis’ writings, 
fellow workers or a lay group, helps to fit the 
olume very effectively even though they weft 
of a wide range of interest in and acquaint 

r discussion. 
<ception to the rule that public policies and 
nary process of development. The selections 
rically are suggestive of the change in think- 
pon “the agricultural problem” during the 
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m- period to which the volume relates. At the best our powers of anticipation 
ub- of the future are too limited to permit of very accurate forecast of the forms 
of which future programs will assume. In this connection, it is of interest to 
‘a note a comment made by Dr. Davis in discussing the Agricultural Market- 
- ing act soon after its passage in 1929, when he said (p. 126), ‘There was 
ms, real danger in getting a medsure that would attempt too much, only to 
break down within a few years. There is more hope from one which starts 
ta without enthusiasm and has less high hopes to live up to.” A short three 
‘a years later, the Federal Farm Board was on the way out. 
mg Undoubtedly there have been times when some supporters of agricultural 
production control have felt that Dr. Davis has been too sceptical of its 
I possibilities. Their attention might be directed to Dr. Davis’ comment of 


over a decade ago when, in referring to depressing surpluses, he said (p. 
135), “Means of prevention must be devised as well as means of dealing 

tei. with surpluses after they are created.” 
The fact that the author served for a time as chief economist of the 
Federal Farm Board, did not cause him to lose his realistic view of prob- 


om lems. Would that economists more generally could retain their perspective 
that when placed in important posts with government programs. Not all of 
Sed those in positions of authority have shown themselves kindly disposed to 
a expressions of doubt and dissent, even when they have come from sources 
ad. whose sincerity was not open to question. They might well ponder over 
‘- the statement with respect to adjustment programs that “the procedures 
are so frankly experimental that the experimenters themselves need not 
a merely sympathy and codperation but rational resistance, good-tempered 
‘hus criticism, and reasoned suggestions” (p. 232). 
- The author urges advance consideration “by competent experts” before 
aded plans are put into operation and suggests that “there is no longer rational 
oe excuse for major blunders in national agricultural policy.” The point is 
“lh made that existing resources to this end are not being used adequately and 
: wi the author’s conclusion is that “I fear they will not be, so long as dreams, 
iia hunches, and political considerations determine the main drift of our agri- 


» (6 cultural policy.” 
ings, The essays range from a discussion of specific proposals to a consideration 


» the of fundamentals of agricultural programs. This book, therefore, is useful 

we as a reference on certain specific plans and as a source of ideas regarding 

aint: the broader problems involved. Decided modifications in existing agricul- 
tural programs and perhaps replacement by entirely new programs, are in 

and Prospect. This volume deserves a prominent place in the reading list of 

sons those who expect to have a part in the formulation of these programs. 

hink- O. B. JESNEssS 

she U niversity of Minnesota 
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tion of precision clothes the computations with a finality beyond that which 
can logically be imputed to them. 

One is inclined to be in agreement with the apparent apprehension on 
the part of the author concerning recent labor policies in the field of milk 
distribution. To quote: ‘“There is also the danger that labor . . . may secure 
all or a major portion of the benefits of increased efficiency in the form of 
higher wages, restricted working hours, and improved working conditions. 
To the extent that labor succeeds in such efforts, the benefits to be passed 
in form of lower prices will be reduced” (p. 152). 


W. P. MORTENSON 
University of Wisconsin 


NEW BOOKS 


AppIsON, LorD. A policy for British agriculture. (London: Gollancz. 1939. Pp. 
304. 7s. 6d.) 

Bat, C. R. Federal, state, and local administrative relationships in agriculture. 
Vols. I and II. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 1938. Pp. x, 461; xi, 
463-1139. $10, the set.) 

BENNETT, M. K. Seasonal aspects of the European wheat trade. Wheat studies, 
vol, xv, no. 6, (Stanford University, Calif.: Food Research Inst. 1939. Pp. 
297-335. 75c.) 

Bercaw, L. O., compiler. State trade barriers: selected references, Econ. lib. list 
no. 1. (Washington: Bureau of Agric. Econ. 1939. Pp. 16, mimeographed.) 

Supersedes a typewritten list with the same title, dated October 12, 1938. 


. The tobacco industry: a selected list of references on the economic 
aspects of the industry, 1932—June, 1938. Agric. econ. bibliog. no. 75. 
(Washington: Bureau of Agric. Econ. 1938. Pp. viii, 337, mimeographed.) 

BRITNELL, G. E. The wheat economy: the Saskatchewan farmer and his standard 
of living. (Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press. $2.50.) 

Bunce, A. C. Economic nationalism and the farmer. (Ames, Iowa: Collegiate 
Press. 1938. Pp. ix, 232. $1.50.) 

This is a concise, understandable addition to the literature dealing with 
economic nationalism and the perennial problems associated with our tariff 
and foreign trade policies. Recent movements to achieve an America self- 
contained, and arguments extolling the advantages of a large and protected 
home market, have set the stage for a sane, non-partisan analysis of tariff 
fundamentals. The present volume is an attempt at just such an analysis; and, 
by and large, the attempt is highly successful. 

A brief beginning chapter traces the historical background of the present 
conflict between farmers and the industrialists and the growing trend toward 
¢conomic nationalism. The next chapter deals with the problems of attaining 
price parity for agriculture. The discussion of methods Se which price parity 
might be secured and the fundamental differences between agriculture and 
industry in their ability to benefit from production control, is well done. 

The reciprocal trade agreements program is heartily approved on the 
grounds that: (1) it represents an attempt to take the tariffs out of politics 
and leaves the adjustment of rates to a body of impartial experts; and (2) by 
applying the reciprocal unconditional most-favored nation principle to all 
agreements made, it encourages expansion of international exchange by secur- 

ing the great advantages of triangular trade. The main arguments of the 
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effects in the first six months of 1938-1939. (Winnipeg: Sanford Evans Sta- 
tistical Service. 1939. Pp. 24.) 

FarNsworTH, H. C. and WorkinG, H. World wheat survey and outlook, 
January, 1939. Wheat studies, vol. xv, no. 5. (Stanford University, Calif.: 
Food Research Inst. 1939. 4% 259-296. 75c.) 

GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, A. Production agricole et économie rurale. L’économie 
politique contemporaine, vol. v. (Paris: Lib. Gén. de Droit et de Jurispru- 
dence. 1939. Pp. 211. 40 fr.) 

GLover, K. America begins again: the conquest of waste in our natural re- 
sources. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1939. Pp. xv, 382. $2.75.) 

Grangvist, G. Zur Kenntnis der Temperatur und des Salzgehaltes des bal- 
tischen Meeres an den Kisten Finnlands. (Helsingfors: Merentutkimuslaitok- 
sen Julkaisu Havsforskningsinstitutet. 1938. Pp. 166, xxxii.) 

HENNEFRUND, H. E., compiler. Part-time farming in the United States: a se- 
lected list of references. Agric. econ. bibliog. no. 77. (Washington: Bureau 
of Agric. Econ. 1939. Pp. vi, 272, mimeographed.) 

HENNEFRUND, H. E. and Corvin, E. M., compilers. The soybean industry: a 
elected list of references on the economic aspects of the industry in the 
United States, 1900-1938. Agric. econ. bibliog. no. 74. (Washington: Bu- 
reau of Agric. Econ. 1938. Pp. vii, 474, mimeographed. ) 

HyNNING, C, J. State conservation of resources, A study made for the National 
Resources Committee. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1939. Pp. x, 116. 15c). 

Ko.ter, E. F. and JEsNEss, O. B. Organization and operation of Minnesota 
cooperative creameries. Bull. 333, reprinted. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minne- 
sota Agric. Exp. Station. 1938. Pp. 82.) 

LAWRENCE, A. A. Petroleum comes of age. (Tulsa: Scott-Rice Co. 1938. Pp. 
227. $2.25.) 

Lynsky, M. Sugar economics, statistics, and documents. (New York: U. S. Cane 
Sugar Refiners’ Assoc. 1938. Pp. xiii, 305.) 

Contains nearly 100 statistical tables relating to prices, production and 
earnings; also documentary material relating to the sugar quota system. The 
statistical tables are accompanied by text running side by a 


McKiBBEN, E. G. and GrirFIN, R. A. Changes in farm power and equipment: 
tractors, trucks, and automobiles. Rep. no. A-9. (Philadelphia: WPA, Nat. 
Research Project. 1938. Pp. xv, 114.) 

Norton, L. J., ACKERMAN, J. and Sayre, C. R. Capacity to pay and farm 
inancing. Bull. 449. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Agric. Exp. Station, 1938. 


Pp. 175-224.) 
Pocur, J. E. Economics of the petroleum industry. (New York: Chase National 
Bank. 1939. Pp. 60.) 
An advance printing of a chapter of the same title to appear in The Ele- 
ments of the Petroleum Industry, by various authors, edited by E. DeGolyer, 


to be published by the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, 


REYNoLDs, R. V. and Pierson, A. H., compilers. Forest products statistics of 
the Pacific Coast states. U. S. Dept. of Agric. stat. bull. no. 65. (Washington: 

_ Supt. Docs. 1938, Pp. 30. 10c.) 

SAMPSON, E. Mineral resources and international strife. (Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Ext. Fund, 1938, Pp. 17. 10c.) 
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Manufacturing Industries 


Jobs for All through Industrial Expansion. By MORDECAI EZEKIEL. (New 
York: Knopf. 1939. Pp. xviii, 299. $2.00.) 

Proposals for economic planning have rarely been presented as per- 
suasively as in Dr. Ezekiel’s latest book. Critics as well as friends of cen- 
tralized economic control will find the scheme outlined of considerable 
interest. 

Central in the proposal is the belief that our chief economic evils are 
lack of advance budgeting” and “failure to keep consumer buying power 
in line with production.” The plan for expansion, therefore, has as its 
purposes the synchronizing of production and mass purchasing power and 
the balancing of the rates of growth of the various industries; in order for 
these purposes to be achieved, wages, prices and output are to be controlled. 

For his specific instruments of control, Dr. Ezekiel chooses governmental 
contracts and flexible production quotas. All large-scale firms engaged in 
interstate commerce are to be assigned minimum and maximum output 
quotas; the federal government is to guarantee sales up to the minimum 
quota and to buy unsold guaranteed output at a price equal to 90 per cent 
of an established maximum. Thus price competition within a range of 10 
per cent of the maximum is to be allowed. 

The administrative set-up chosen to draw up and to enforce the quotas 
is similar to that which existed under NRA. Each major interstate industry 
is to have an Industrial Authority in charge of formulating and executing 
the plan for that particular industry; the synchronization of all the plans 
is to be achieved by a Central Board. Members of the planning boards are 
to include representatives of business, labor, the consumers, and the gov- 
ernment. 

This likeness to NRA, Dr. Ezekiel realizes, arouses the suspicion that 
the new plan, like the old, might have its purposes distorted and its oppor- 
tunities abused. He believes, however, that certain features of the new plan 
would prevent a recurrence of NRA history. These are: (1) The central 
board could approve specific industries’ plans only when they provided for 
an increase in industrial production and the distribution of benefits in the 
form of lower prices or higher wages. (2) Only large-scale firms engaged 
in interstate commerce would be regulated. (3) The regulating authorities 
would have the power to impose administrative penalties, instead of having 
‘0 resort to court action. (4) The governmental guarantee of sales would 
make business-men more willing to expand and less anxious to avoid “‘spoil- 
ing the market.” 

_ Two other criticisms anticipated in the proposal are that the quota system 
* inconsistent with a flexible and progressive competitive economy and that 
the plan would result in an American fascism. To the former Dr. Ezekiel 
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replies that the tem c uld be made flexible enough to provide for P 
the growth of eff 1 the decay of unprogressive firms, and also for o 
the entrance of petitors. Besides, he remarks, the quota system js REC 
already in larg ure here; business-men are using it for their own ; 
purposes. 
To the charg m the reply is made that the adoption of certain Fifty 
features of the | nd Italian economies does not necessitate the D 
adoption of the res also; and that the real danger of an American Cd 
fascism lies in ty to solve the problem of unemployment. t€ 
An interesti 1 to the main body of the argument is the dis. . 
cussion of vari roposed economic remedies, such as the 30-hour HR Jy/0 
week and the ! t of new industries. The chapters on techno- of 
logical unemp! | the possibilities of higher wages will also prove Is 
stimulating read he latter chapter Dr. Ezekiel declares that increased B'S 
production can sher wages, lower prices, and increased profits— Pp 
all three possib ume time—since at higher levels of output both Re 
overhead and | nit costs of output are reduced. 
HENRY OLIVER 
Duke Unive 
The 
NEW BOOKS 
BaRFoD, B. 1 ts of a large-scale industrial undertaking 
(Copenhagen: Ei Munksgaard. London: Humphrey Milford. 1938. Pp. + 
74. 3s. 6d.) ; 
GANDHI, M. P. 7 wr industry. 1938 annual. (Calcutta: Gandhi and disjc 
Co. 1938. Py 168, 28.) the | 
HEMPEL, E. H of chemical industries. (New York: Wile. on tl 
1939. Pp. 25 i press 
TAaYLor, M. (¢ /. Extension of remarks at annual meeting 0 aa 
stockholders S Corp., Hoboken, April 4, 1938. (Hoboken: set 0 
U. S. Steel ( Pp. 61.) TI 
Woops, R. L. A n: a plan for decentralization of industry. (New arrar 
York: Longn . Pp. vii, 376. $3.) of cr 
Industry's progy rican progress, 1939. Adopted at the National As belie 
sociation of M Congress of American Industry, December § oe 
1938. (New N Assoc. of Manufacturers. 1938. Pp. 12. 5c.) 
Ireland: census o roduction, 1936. Compiled by Dept. of Industy Ri Payn 
and Commer H. M. Stationery Office. 1938. Pp. xxxv, 194. 25) HM he p 
work 
[ransportation and Communication tedu 
or th 
NEW BOOKS tect 
BREED, C. B., ¢ Downs, W. S. Highway costs: a study of wa prob! 
way costs and le payments in the United States, submittea i Pr 
Association Railroads. (Washington: Assoc. of Am. Railroads the 
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way Age, Jan. 7, 1939, and rev. to March 15, 1939. (Washington: Bureau 
of Railway Econ. 1939. Pp. 36.) 


Reck, F. M. The romance of American transportation. (New York: Crowell. 
1939. Pp. 253. $2.50.) 


Taytor, O. The coming boom in America’s railroads. 2nd ed. (New York: 
Stock Market Pubs. 1938. Pp. 32. $2.) 


Fifty-first annual report on statistics of railways in United States, for year ended 
December 31, 1937, including also selected data relating to other common 
carriers subject to Interstate Commerce act for year 1937. (Washington: In- 
terstate Commerce Comm. 1938. Pp. 282. $1.50.) 


Interstate Commerce Commission: 52nd annual report. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1938. Pp. itt, 183. 60c.) 


Interstate Commerce Commission reports. Vol. 6. Motor carrier cases, decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States, January-July, 
1938. (Washington: Interstate Commerce Comm. 1938. Pp. 859. $1.50.) 


Organization and traffic of the Illinois Central system, (Chicago: Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co, 1938. Pp. 543. $3.) 


A yearbook of railroad information. 1938 ed. (New York: Committee on Public 
Rel. of the Eastern Railroads, 1938. Pp. 96.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


The Causes of Economic Fluctuations: Possibilities of Anticipation and 


Control. By WiILLForD I. KING. (New York: Ronald. 1938. Pp. xv, 
353. $3.50.) 


This book represents a study of the processes of economic change, not of 
disjointed statements of some theorists who have never carefully studied 
the processes. A welcome respite from the bill of fare most authors give 
on this subject these days is thus provided. The most stimulating idea ex- 
pressed is that only wealthy nations can afford deep depressions. A useful 
set of references is appended to each chapter. 

The general thesis appears to be that, because of rigidity of economic 
arrangements and the tendency toward cumulative movement, the granting 
of credit creates cycles. Professor King advocates keeping prices stable. He 
believes stability could be achieved by Treasury buying and selling of bonds 
and the setting up of contracts for income recipients in such a way that 
payment is based on fixed unit shares in gross income. As an alternative, 
he proposes one-hundred per cent money. If these schemes should not 
work, he proposes drastic strait-jacketing. He is particularly opposed to 
reduction of hours, wage-rate maintenance, support of prices individually, 
or the use of public works and the creating of government debt to cor- 


tect depressions. Nevertheless, he sees stability largely as a government 
problem. 


Professor King has high reverence for solar activity as a generator of 
the cycle. He gives other originating-cause ideas less consideration. Solar 
Phenomena appear to be the basis of his belief that the cycle either is a 
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rve of 3.4 years’ wave length, or the com. 
urves of different wave lengths. At times he 
r of these positions is fully supported by clear 
rly unfortunate because he holds that the cycle 
If there be no cycle, is this analysis ap- 


ition of Professor King’s book, contradictions 


t wage rates should drop in recession, but on 
r debtors through the bankruptcy court is ques- 


generally necessary, however, on page 207. 
il and the existence of orders put the pinch- 
zes 31-32 and 120-122, while profits come 


Che idea that stocks accumulate only after the 


ses 75-84, will not fit with the recurrently 


s bought on credit in prosperity. 


1 prosperity, probably either inventories must 
»ds must be produced too rapidly. On pages 
production of durable producers’ goods is 
ippears to believe that credit excesses arise 
consumers’ goods. 
1s this book represents is highly useful on 
cesses at the present time. Theories, largely 
in endless number. All too few scholars 
rdinated syntheses. A few more on as high 
book might accomplish more in dispelling 
proach. Not least important of the ways in 
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pparent contradictions noted above are offered 


) comprehensive and many theories are s0 
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rk has been done. 


ELMER C. BRATT 


Raw Materials Problem and the Revival of 
MICHAEL A. HEILPERIN. (Paris: Internat. 
ration, League of Nations. 1938. Pp. 41.) 
one aspect of the research initiated by the 
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Institute, is based on a memorandum originally submitted to the Confer- 
ence in April, 1937. Complaints from certain industrial countries of Cen- 
tral Europe and the Far East with respect to the shortage of exchange and 
lack of commercial access to raw material markets seem to have been re- 
sponsible for the study, and special emphasis is given to the buyer's view- 
point. What factors are responsible for the monetary difficulties of such 
countries in purchasing raw materials? What is meant by a “lack of foreign 
exchange,” and how can the shortage be remedied? 

In attempting to provide an explanation of the inability of certain coun- 
tries to purchase raw materials, the author discusses the means of payment 
provided through the familiar mechanism of international payments. In- 
creased exports, borrowing, or the utilization of funds derived from earlier 
investments abroad, provide the purchasing power for larger imports, and 
the raw material difficulty is thus part of the “network of problems relative 
to international trade.”” Modern restrictionism (high tariffs, quotas, clear- 
ing agreements, exchange control, and restrictions on investments) tends 
to reduce exports and thus curtails the supply of foreign exchange. More- 
over, policies adopted by certain countries with respect to old contracts of 
debt have diminished “the possibilities of obtaining new credits in the 
future” (p. 27). On the other hand, it is noteworthy that Germany, which 
complained most bitterly of lack of exchange, increased its purchases “‘at 
the very time when the complaints were loudest’’ (p. 28). If countries 
employ their reduced supplies of foreign exchange for armaments, they 
may well experience difficulties in obtaining raw materials for other pur- 
poses, for there is no ‘‘natural limit to the needs for raw materials” arising 
rom armament purposes. 

The author is opposed to the acceptance of autarchy as a state of fact 
to which solutions must be adapted, for this means “‘to give up all hope of 
eradicating these tendencies” (p. 33). He is in general agreement with the 
Van Zeeland report which recommended the “tripartite agreement” as a 
point of departure for international commercial, financial, and monetary 
collaboration. Membership and the application of the most-favored-nation 
clause would be open to all countries willing to accept the obligations. 
The advantages would, however, be denied to nations following restric- 
} tionist and discriminatory measures, defined as “everything that is opposed 
to the functioning of a free international economy” (p. 38). The author is 
optimistic that “converts” could be made to such a “group.” Nations prac- 
tising restrictionism solely because of the demoralization resulting from 
the depression, not autarchic for political ends, might be drawn in by the 
benefits to be derived from the most-favored-nation clause and larger inter- 
national credits. Other nations pursuing autarchic policies for political 
ends would probably Oppose any such step but they will join “when their 
interests demand it” (p. 38). 
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There is littl for quarrel with the conclusion that the raw mate. 
rials question is the economic point of view, merely an aspect of the 
larger problem truction of international trade and finance, and 
that the soluti: n a return to freer trade and more stable monetary 
arrangements. J sue concerns immediate strategy, and the estab 
lishment of a nuc! for broad collaboration seems to offer the only realistic 
approach, The aut probably not stressed sufficiently the obstacles to 
the realization of program. In the present state of world affairs, it is 
doubtful whether llaboration can succeed without a considerable 
measure of politica iboration as well. Much depends upon securing the 
active participa iller nations now utilizing restrictive expedients 
but not yet imbu tarchic ideology. In this connection the efforts of 
the United Stat te collaboration in the Americas offer uncertain 
grounds for opti But the move toward disappropriation of foreign in- 
vestors in certai is not encouraging from the point of view of 
reviving capital movements, said to offer part of the inducement for mem- 
bership. 


LEONARD L. WATKINS 
University 


NEW BOOKS 


ATWATER, E. A f export and import embargoes, 1935-1936 
Geneva stud . (Geneva: Geneva Research Centre. 1938. Pp. 
64.) 

DoNnALD, P. G f trade: an examination of the defects of our 
industrial stru ( n: Allen and Unwin. 1939. Pp. 254. 7s. 6d.) 
GRIFFIN, E. Ci; 's: American consular and commercial relations 
with eastern (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros. 1938. 
Pp. xiii, 533, ph raphed. $10.) ) 

PANDIT, Y. S. / indebtedness, 1898-1913. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 1938. P} 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Pandit ntirely the lines of Professor Jacob Viner's study, 
Canada’s Bala Ind iness (1924). He chose the period, 1898-1913, 
in India becaus follow the mechanism of international adjustment 
under a gold-ex lard régime. His statistics of India’s balances ot 
commodity tra ransactions, non-commercial transactions, indebted- 
ness, and capit nts are carefully approximated. The tabulations 
showed that it nder study, India had a favorable balance of trade, 
experienced at asing demand for her exports and her foreign borrowings. 
His study of tl f payment showed that the increase in prices in India 
in this period to the imperfections of the gold-exchange standard, 
as many Critics have assumed, but to the increased demand for 
India’s exports 

The author f the even balance of trade between debit anc 
credit obligati ntry is disturbed by continued foreign borrowings 
“the mechanis! nt of the balance of indebtedness to its foreigs 


borrowings is st he same, whether the country is on a gold standard 
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or a gold-exchange standard. The only difference, which is more apparent than 
real, is that while under a gold standard it is gold which flows to the borrowing 
country and sets the mechanism of adjustment in operation, under a gold- 
exchange standard the function is performed by ‘gold-exchange’—in the case 
of India by the Council Bills” (p. 192). 

Mr. Pandit’s book will benefit students interested in foreign trade, monetary 
theory, and the financial history of India. 


RUSSELL M. NoLen 


ScHUMANN, C. G. W. Structural changes and business cycles in South Africa, 
1806-1936. (London: P. S. King. 1938. Pp. 397.) 


Balances of payments, 1937. (Geneva: League of Nations Econ. Intelligence 
Serv. New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. 212. $1.50.) 

Foreign commerce and navigation of the United States for 1937. (Washington: 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. $2.25.) 

A study of depressions. 1938 report of the National Assoc. of Manufacturers’ 
Committee on the Study of Depressions. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Manu- 
facturers. 1939, Pp. 36. 5c.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments 
and the Exchanges 


Cost Accounting: Fundamentals and Procedures. By CLARENCE L. VAN 
SICKLE. (New York: Harper. 1938. Pp. viii, 998. $4.59.) 

This book is almost encyclopedic in the scope and extent of its contents. 
Of the two elements named in the subtitle, fundamentals and procedures 
(the inside of the jacket has “principles and procedures”), the procedures 
make up the bulk of the book. These are explained and illustrated in great 
fullness and with painstaking care; the reader is left in no doubt whatever 
as to the sort of activities with which cost accountants busy themselves, nor 
as to the common methods and devices which they employ in their work. 
The result is a book of more pages—full pages too—than any general cost 
accounting text which has previously appeared. Of the 978 pages, 264 are 
devoted to an abundant supply of practice problem materials, varied and 
tepresentative in character, and detailed down to ‘‘1 per cent deduction for 
old-age benefit tax” in the problems relating to the computation of payroll 
and analysis of labor costs. These problems include representative ques- 
tions from the C. P. A. examinations of a number of states, as well as sev- 
eral of those complete cycle types of problem called “sets.” 

The articulation of the book is helped by a number of charts which dia- 
gram such matters as (1) the relations between cost accounting, general 
accounting, and the activities of the several departments of a business, (2) 
the relations of the accounts to the accumulation of production costs, and 
(3) the various products derived from coal. 

The “fundamentals” or “principles” aspects are much more difficult 
things to convey to students. Professor Van Sickle has striven to set forth 
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res to management, and the ways in which 
» lack of assertion of these truths; what the 
ng conscious of it, is demonstration of just 
ire useful to management. In some places 
choice of words is that best calculated to 
matters. After very properly warning us 
an exact cost or a true cost,” the author 
oncentrate “upon obtaining accurate costs.” 
ts which are sound and reliable as guides for 
in expressing the analogous conception of a 
fer to it as ‘‘a true balance sheet’’; but the 
and statements shall be reliable for the 
nded—right in their implications. 
sts, and, as is to be expected of one who 
Dr. Charles Reitell, is well done. But here 
seems to dominate, and the philosophy is 
We are told: ‘““The argument cannot be te- 
plan results in the monthly inventory values 
d goods being shown at an arbitrary standard 
(p. 436). This is a consequence, not of 
’rofessor Van Sickle’s concept of standard 
ymewhat rigid system. Is it not better to 
a theory of costs, to be put into practice 
fact is that they are found in every form 
furthermore, examples are not wanting 
sts have been used in conjunction with stand: 
ty of standard costs, other than their con- 
handling, which are very considerable, is that 
Marshall’s “representative firm.” At any rate, 
making agency and a factor in competition 
this application is often less important than 
isure of efficient production. 
would be at bottom a criticism of system 
ed management. Systems and routines aid 
1 point; beyond that they are in danger of 
would nurture. The author has adequately 
told their purposes; the discretion of the 
pon the proper occasion for and degree of theif 
or imagination—is left to point out the 
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Banks, C. S. Treatise on bankruptcy for accountants, (Chicago: La Salle Ex- 
tension Univ. 1939. Pp. 129.) 

BREWINGTON, A., editor. Business as a social institution: proceedings of the 
University of Chicago Conference on Business Education, 1938. (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1938. i. 120. $1.) 

CAMALIER, R. F. Personal finance laws (1938 ed.). (Washington: Am. Assoc. 
of Personal Finance Companies. 1938. Pp. 400. $5.) 

CurrorD, A. M. The evaluation of corporate securities including the determina- 
tion of fair market value. (Los Angeles: Author. 1938. Pp. 112.) 


This is an interesting little book—-particularly that part which deals with the 
determination of “fair investment value.” Although this term is not precisely 
defined, it may be viewed as the well considered judgment and opinion of a 
competent person. In discussing the factors which determine such value, the 
author treats the subjects which one would expect him to consider (the long- 
term interest rate, the earning capacity of the corporation, its capital structure, 
etc.), but these factors are not all handled in the usual manner. For example, 
in determining the fair investment value of the common stock of a company 
of which no other securities are outstanding, the author views the income of 
the company as composed of layers of income possessing different degrees of 
certainty. To each layer of income he applies a rate of capitalization which in 
the light of the current rate on high-grade long-term securities appears to him 
appropriate. The sum of these results gives a fair investment value for the 
company and needs only to be distributed over the common stock to give a per 
share value. A reader may easily—as the author frankly admits—quarrel with 
the specific rates employed in the process; but this type of approach to the 
problem of determining investment value appears to the reviewer to be sound. 

There are many tables of calculations which illustrate well the various mat- 
ters discussed. The book has faults, of which some inconsistency is one ; but the 
freshness of the method of treating several points makes it worth reading. 

G. HEBERTON EVANS, JR. 


Davis, S. C. The investment decisions of industry. Address delivered at 51st 
annual meeting of Am. Econ. Assoc., Detroit, Mich., Dec. 28, 1938. (Phila- 
_delphia: Author, 1938. Pp. 49.) 

Foutke, R. A. They said it with inventories. Suppl. no. 2 to 1937 ed. of 

Behind the scenes in business. (New York: Dun and Bradstreet. 1939. Pp. 

31.) 

Hart, A. G. and THE CoMMITTEE ON Dest ADJUSTMENT. Debts and re- 
covery: a study of changes in the internal debt structure from 1929 to 1937 
and a program for the future. The factual findings, by ALBERT GAILORD 
Hart The program, by THE COMMITTEE ON DeBr ADJUSTMENT. (New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund. 1938. Pp. xxvi, 366. $2.75.) 

This study is cast according to the same general pattern as that used in 
earlier studies made by the Fund. Most of the space in seven of the eight 
chapters is required to present the factual textual material available, which 
‘s more elaborately shown in 58 statistical tables in the appendix. 

The investigation covers all debts, private and governmental, during the 
period 1929-1937, inclusive. The emphasis is laid on two things: first, the 
ebts as they stood on each of these critical dates and second, the “ad- 
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justments” mad this period. While there is only relatively small 
difference betw regate debts of these two dates, the analysis shows 
some significant ong the various classes of debts, the princi 
changes being a ise in the federal debt and an equally heavy reduc. 
tion in the short-t ts receivable of commercial banks. 

The first sev ; contain little in the way of conclusions or recom. 
mendations. O r hand, the eighth chapter is devoted chiefly to the 
recommendatior neral committee in charge, the list of which is too 
long to be des y. Let it suffice to say that the committee finds; 
vital relationsh he magnitude and structure of the debts of the 
country, on th nd the recovery and stability of business on the 
other. Howeve ittee finds no single panacea and concludes that 
the charges in tructure must be attacked in many different ways, 

A student of in hardly fail to be impressed by the amount of 
trustworthy inf | together from the variegated sources of sta- 
tistical data. H he diversity and multiplicity of statistical sources 
that have been luring the past few decades, paralleling the growth 
and diversificat he debt structure itself, although the sources are still 
very inadequate n in quality. For example, there is little or nothing 
to show the debt ible and debts payable of individual persons. This 
matter is perh ious since, for certain purposes at least, these in- 
dividual debts t important class of debts. Finally, it is plain that 
for the kind of that must be done, considerable spending must be 
done by instit ernments because the investigation must rest upon 
group action a ostly. 
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Pp. xv, 315. 

Hoimes, A. W. Axd: les and procedures. (Chicago: Business Pubs. 
1939. Pp. 571. 

Howarp, S. L. A ‘ting. New 3rd ed. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
1938. Pp. 340. $3.) 

Jenks, L. H. 7 f British capital to 1875. Rev. ed. (New York: 
Knopf. 1938. | 

No substant been made in this new edition. 

Jongs, J. H. R Finance Corporation: seven-year repori to the 
President and the United States, February 2, 1932, to Febru- 
ary 2, 1939. ( Reconstruction Finance Corp, 1939. Pp. 28.) 

Kemp, H. R., « in marketing problems. (Toronto: Univ. of To 
ronto Press. $ 

KirsH, B. S. and H. R. Trade association reporting under the anit 
trust laws. (N Bet iin S. Kirsh, 70 Pine St. 1938. Pp. 25. 5¢) 

KOHLER, E. L unting problems. (New York: Prentice-Hal. 
1939. Pp. 285. $4 

Lazo, H. and BI M. H. Who gets your food dollar? (New York: Hasptt 
1938. Pp. xv, 1 . 

This study t ind marketing costs is directed toward the 
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refined techniques of exact analysis in a field so heterogeneous as food costs. 
Instead, general averages for the country as a whole are presented. 

The bulk of the book is directed to analysis of an assumed weekly food 
bill of $12.50. For the total, and for each of six product subdivisions, the 
eross margins in cents per week and in cents per consumer dollar are given 
for each of the six types of businesses which facilitate the products on the 
way to consumers—namely, farmers, transportation agencies, brokers, proces- 
sors, wholesalers, and retailers. For each of the product groups, the normal 
disbursement of the average food dollar is also given according to kind of 
expense. Direct salaries and wages paid by these business institutions are 
shown to require almost half of the food dollar. 

The last chapter contains thought-provoking advice to the consumer on 
problems of retail service and costs. 

The job of analysis is apparently sound within the limitations of a study 
aimed for mass consumption. The popular presentation of such analysis dis- 
pelling myths of excessive middlemen profits is certainly timely, but it is 
doubtful if the economic illiterate to whom its preface and most of its 
language is directed would maintain interest through the bulk of the de- 
tailed analysis. A useful bibliography is attached. 


GERALD B. TALLMAN 


Mayer, J. The revolution in merchandise. (New York: Greenberg. Pp. 222. 
$2.50.) 

Moore, H. Psychology for business and industry. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
Pp. 538. $4.) 

PircHER, R. M. Practical accounting for oil producers. (Tulsa: Mid-West Pr. 
Co. 1938. Pp. 383. $5.) 

PorTER, S. F. How to make money in government bonds. (New York: Harper. 
1939, Pp. xiv, 238. $3.) 

SALIERS, E. A. Depreciation: principles and applications. 3rd ed. (New York: 
Ronald. 1939, Pp. xi, 482. $5.) 

SCHELL, E. H. and Gitmore, F. F. Manual for executives and foremen. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1939. Pp. ix, 185. $2.) 


Emphasis is placed upon improvement in industrial management. “During 
the past seven years, our studies of methods of manufacturing analysis have 
brought together nearly a thousand different procedures. From these we 
have selected for publication only those which combine simplicity, practical- 
ity and unusual effectiveness in revealing opportunities for improvement.” 


SHERWOOD, J. F. Social security and payroll tax accounting. (Cincinnati: South- 
Western Pub. Co. 1938. Pp. 256. $2.60.) 

TANNENBAUM, R. Cost under the unfair practices acts. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1939. Pp. ix, 65. $1.) 

Taytor, J. B. and MILLER, H. C. C. P. A. problems and questions in theory 
and auditing. 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1939. Pp. 709. $6.) 

WinGate, J. W., SCHALLER, E. O. and GOLDENTHAL, I. A workbook for re- 
12508 and marketing. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1939. Pp. vi, 134. 


WRicHr, M. Public relations for business. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1939. 
Pp. ix, 346. $3.) 


A study of the enlistment of good-will of employees, consumers, and 
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vealing the extent to which one method preponderates and by a statement 
of the many forces that shape these methods. The extensive and consistent 
use of straight-line depreciation is demonstrated by an analysis of a sample 
of 460 industrial corporations and by data revealing the inflexibility of 
total calculated depreciation charges through prosperity and depression. 

That the significance of the data has been a source of concern is evident 
from the large amount of space devoted to interpretation. The interpretative 
treatment is for the most part conveniently segregated in separate chapters. 
Here the manner in which the questions are raised and discussed probably 
outweighs in value the proposed answers, often necessarily tentative. In the 
assembling of the data the study had to follow the divisions marked out by 
accounting practice; but there remain perplexing questions of just what 
the figures, thus divided, show. The use of terms such as “reasonable” and 
“distortion,” while usually referring back to fairly explicit statements of 
objective, tends somewhat to confuse. This result is especially apparent in 
the distinction between capital consumption and capital adjustment, and 
in the allocation of either item among annual periods. Apparently the dis- 
tinction between consumption and adjustment depends on whether the 
capital charge was anticipated—or could have been “anticipated, even 
though roughly, on the basis of economic theory”’ (p. 231), but it is pointed 
out that in essential respects the distinction is arbitrary (p. 10). A useful 
task has been performed in showing how business accounts make the dis- 
tinction, but when reference is made to “purely economic criteria” of the 
distinction between capital and income charges (p. 11) the reader may 
infer more than the author wants him to about the existence of such criteria 
(cf. the reservations on p. 155). 

So too with the allocation of an income charge over time; the reader, 
remembering the acceptance of a service-output basis of allocation, may not 
recall how arbitrary any accounting short of a cycle period is said to be 
(p. 191), or the statement that “‘we are therefore not interested in measur- 
ing for a given time period, the ‘actual’ wear and tear or the actual amount 
spent on the restoration of fixed capital” (p. 15). Moreover, he is not given 
a clear impression of the degree to which these distinctions and allocations 
are important in either influencing the decisions of business-men or helping 
us to understand what resources the community has available at any point 
in time. The amounts in each summary table (Tables 29 to 31) are not 
f ‘otalled, and their relation to the few grand total figures in the introductory 
chapter is not explained, and in one case ($6.3 billion for business capital 
in 1933) is not at all clear. While this treatment of the material may be 
justified to some extent in view of the inevitable gaps in the data, it 
imposes a corresponding burden of compilation and interpretation on the 
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peace-making is reflected in the 55 per cent of the cases which are “‘ad- 
juste.” To show that the Act itself is not severe, he contrasts the serious- 
ness of anti-union activity with the limited penalties on it—applied (except 
for orders to reinstate and compensate workers who have been discriminated 
against) only after repeated warnings and many legal delays. The company’s 
duty to bargain, too, is a light one. It applies only where a union has a 
majority; and the law is satisfied if the company recognizes the union and 
expresses a willingness, if terms can be agreed on, to sign an agreement with 
that union and none with any other. Professor Brooks predicts that em- 
ployers will accept collective bargaining because they will have become 
accustomed and adjusted to it, rather than because of any compulsicns of 
the Act. Though unions will be stronger and more successful then, both 
sides will be less likely to cause suspensions of work. 

The second half of the book is more definitely devoted to the proposed 
amendments to the Act than is the first half. The AFL is warned that its 
attack on the Board makes probable the repeal or emasculation of an Act 
which all unions need. At that the AFL has already won its two main points: 
since 1936 the Board has to a large extent accepted craft autonomy, and in 
1938 the Supreme Court spoke against disafirming an AFL contract signed 
by Consolidated Edison in order to escape the CIO. 

Another sort of amendment proposes to penalize various union activities. 
Brooks argues that they are sufficiently covered by existing law. Moreover, 
the Board already punishes strikers who have been convicted of felony, by 
refusing them the benefits of the Act. To go further would be to enter an 
administrative bog and would be to set up stricter standards than em- 
ployers do themselves when rehiring strikers against whom they do not 
happen to want to discriminate. 

The Board is often attacked along with other administrative tribunals for 
combining the prosecuting and the judicial functions. Brooks finds that 
they are kept adequately separate, and urges that the courts should not 
teplace the Board, which has the advantage of specialized knowledge. He 
has to oppose the tendency of the more recent Supreme Court decisions at 
that point. He answers the charges of the Ford company and others that 
the Board does not give them adequate opportunity to state their case; this 
time he has the Court on his side. 

People decide what powers the Board should have chiefly by their valua- 
tion of unionism. Brooks values it highly, and in his concluding chapter, 
“The N.L.R.B. and Democracy,” he gives a special reason. Economic re- 
form through the state is imperative, but a state with expanded functions 
is an apter mechanism for a dictating group. Economic organizations, espe- 
cially labor unions, are a limit on the abuse of state power; the state should 
expand no faster than unions do. 


While a complete study of the work of the Board remains to be made, 
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years. What has been achieved at York is suggestive of the kind of rela- 
tions that may be developed when a progressive management takes unionism 
as a matter of course and the unions have confidence in the management's 
intentions. 

Mr. Rowntree is still deeply concerned with the problem of raising the 
wages of the lowest-paid workers. His is one of the industries subject to a 
trade board. Since 1918 his company has been party to the joint agreement 
between a number of employers in the industry and the union representa- 
tives, fixing higher minimum wages and other conditions, for the “pro- 
duction” workers, than those required by the trade board. The company 
has continued to adhere to the joint agreement plan in spite of the fact 
that some employers have withdrawn because of ‘“‘the effects of trade de- 
pression.” This fixing of minimum wage standards by joint agreement on a 
national basis is combined with a high degree of objectivity in the determi- 
nation of particular time rates and piece rates within the plant. With full 
union approval, all jobs in the factory have been subjected to time studies 
for the determination of standard outputs. Time studies “are now regarded 
as a perfectly normal item of works routine.” Thus, a “‘scientific’’ internal 
wage structure has been shown to be consistent with national collective 
bargaining for minimum standards. 

In 1921 Mr. Rowntree wrote, ““We are so much nearer the ideal as 
regards hours than wages that the latter should take precedence over the 
former where the claims of the two conflict.” There has been no reduction 
in hours since the establishment of the 44-hour week in 1919. Mr. Rown- 
tree does not believe that any is necessary on grounds of health. Nor is he 
convinced that any further reduction could be made without “‘a lessening 
of output, and, consequently, inability to pay adequate wages, (which) 
would be against the interests of the workers.”” He clearly rejects the argu- 
ment, so much to the fore today, that ‘‘if hours of work are reduced employ- 
ment will be found for more workers although the same weekly wage is to 
be paid for the shorter as for the longer week.” 

The “welfare” and financial “benefits” program in effect in 1921 has 
been expanded. For example, since 1924 lump-sum payments have been 
made to employees who have had to be discharged because of permanent, 
rather than temporary, cessation of need for their services. Another departure 
has been the adoption of a profit-sharing plan, in 1923. It was not under- 
taken with the hope of ‘‘stimulating the worker to greater effort day by day.” 
Moreover, the plan was developed by a joint committee and was approved 
by the unions. In only two years, 1929 and 1936, has there been any dis- 
tribution. Mr. Rowntree’s impression is that this result “has caused dis- 
appointment, but not dissatisfaction” among the workers. Apparently, 
this is because the workers have been kept informed by the company of 
trade conditions and because the workers realize that the company has put 
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The Weimar Constitution was on more solid ground in that part of its 
program which was concerned with the collective organization of industrial 
relations. Hence the most interesting and permanently valuable part of the 
book is the central section in which the author discusses collective bargain- 
ing, mediation and arbitration, works councils, and the labor judiciary 
(chapters 3-8). In evaluating works councils, Dr. Reich concludes that 
while they failed to reach one of their two objectives, that of incorporating 
the employee as an integral part of the business enterprise—a failure due 
to his inexperience and his employer's hostility—they fared much better in 
their second purpose, that of extending workers’ control over working con- 
ditions. The history of the labor courts has much that is novel for the reader 
to whom the book is addressed. It concludes with the words: ‘The labor 
courts became a well-established and indispensable factor in the mechanism 
of industrial relations, and were, with some modification, incorporated into 
the structure of the Third Reich” (p. 267). 

Then enters the Third Reich. . . . The author warns the democratic 
societies that if they are to survive they must abolish the contradiction be- 
tween democracy in political life and concentration of control in economic 
life. 


Amy HEWES 
Mount Holyoke College 


Wage Policy in Relation to Industrial Fluctuations. By A. G. Poot. (New 
York and London: Macmillan. 1938. Pp. xiii, 305. $3.50.) 


The present book, which considers the wage policies likely to minimize 
the volume of unemployment, advances and defends two theses. The 
first is that unemployment in depressed industries is accentuated and 
prolonged, not by the rigidity at too high levels of wages in those unfor- 
tunate industries, but by the rise, too rapidly and too far, of wages in the 
expanding industries, thus blocking the absorption of unemployed in the 
only channels that could take them. To thaw out this jam, the author 
advocates gradually reducing wages in expanding industries and raising 
them in depressed industries, deliberately reproducing wage adjustments 
of the same kind as would be made in a competitive labor market. Con- 
cerning the acceptance of such a principle, he is understandably pessimistic. 

The wonder is his easy conviction that the absorption of the unemployed 
is blocked by excessive wage rates rather than by labor immobility; by exces- 
sive rent, interest, salary, royalty payments; by mistaken or conservative 
price policies; or simply by the downward drag on expanding industries 
that declining industries inevitably exert. No less puzzling is his optimism 
that a reduction of wages would necessarily lead to lower prices and ex- 
panded demand. Are there not other possibilities? 


The second thesis is one suggested by Keynes, that greater plasticity of 
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wage rates tha resent exists is not likely, owing chiefly to offsetting 
price changes, t ny appreciable difference to the cyclical fluctuations 
in employment a tput 

Although Mr. ! s far from being altogether wrong in his disbelief 
in the strategy of plasticity, he is, nevertheless, far from demonstrating 
that he is altogether right. Is it not possible that if employers were forced 
during booms t p their wage rates in pace with the rising marginal 
productivity of | r, they might invest more moderately in producers 
goods, thus ma the size of the durable goods industries more nearly 
in line with the long-run expansion reeds of the nation’s industry? Is it 
really true, the t ‘errors of optimism cannot be held responsible for 
the collapse ol 

Might not the ration principle explain why the slump appears in 
the capital-good lustries while the consumption industries continue to 
be profitable? Ii yes the under-consumption theory really fail so “com- 
pletely’? 


What happens the mechanistic connection between costs, prices, and 
investments, if | ; judgments should actually be based in the main on 
group suggest ften light and irrelevant data? 

Do prices r ed to fall proportionately to wages, if business-men 
do not segrega und overhead costs, or if the previous wage pay: 


ments containe ts of quasi-rent? 

Could not | n, having expanded output under the “delusion” 
of wage reduct sell their additional output without price reductions, 
if the newly er pent even more than their current incomes by pur: 
chasing durab | semi-durable goods on installment credit, to be paid 
out of incomes of the often quite distant future? 

The few samy juiries made above may bring out the incompleteness 
of the argument that wage inflexibility is essentially impotent to affect the 
course of boo | depressions. With knowledge of business behavior 
what it is, neat irgument of this sort reduces to mere illustration of 
what could hap} nder logically conceivable circumstances. Mr. Pool 
deserves no mot e than the rest of us for proving too little and 
claiming too n 


CLARENCE D. LONG, JR. 
Wesleyan | 


NEW BOOKS 


BAKER, H. 7 ft n and administration of industrial relations pol 
cies. (Princet mn Univ. Industrial Rel. Sec. 1939. Pp. 74. $1.50.) 
Recognizin loyment, trade-union organization, and labor legis: 
lation have si t years to call the attention of “top management 
to the desira tisfactory labor relations, and that “even those cot 
panies which pted industrial relations as an integral part of business 
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management face the problem of effective, company-wide adaptation of their 
labor policies to changing economic and political conditions,” the Industrial 
Relations Section of Princeton undertook a study of “the determination and 
administration of industrial relations policies.” The study is based on ma- 
terial secured from 100 companies of varying size and type of industry, 
including public utilities and manufacturing concerns producing automobiles, 
metals, foods, etc. Roughly one-sixth of the group had fewer than 1,000 
employees, one-fourth from 1,000 to 3,000, one-third from 3,000 to 10,000, 
and the remainder more than 10,000, The material presented offers neither 
criticism nor commendation but is rather a summary of the findings with a 
liberal sprinkling of quotations from the information given by the concerns 
studied. 

Wide variations in policy exist in almost every phase of industrial rela- 
tions, indicating that industrial relations plans are being modified to meet 
changing needs. Despite such variations, a few generalizations seem justified 
by the material presented. Industrial relations departments are more common 
and usually more progressive in the larger companies. Since those in charge 
of personnel relations are dependent in the final analysis upon the top execu- 
tives, policies must be determined with this in mind. Considerable reliance 
must be placed on the line organization to help put personnel policies into 
effect. 

The tendency to subordinate the personnel department to top executives 
is shown in the examination of collective bargaining, found in 5 te 90 per 
cent of those companies with more than 3,000 employees and 70 per cent of 
those with fewer employed. Where collective bargaining is practised, the 
industrial relations department usually functions in an advisory capacity 
with the plant manager or some company executive in charge of negotiations. 
No attempt is made to distinguish between bargaining with a trade union 


and with an “independent employee association,” this term being used instead 
of company union. 


GLENN W. MILLER 


CaroTHERS, G. D. Labor leader: a story of progressive unionism. (Columbus: 
Author, 807 Linwood Ave. 1938. Pp. 149.) 

Cooper, L. Union-employer responsibility. Research mem. no. 4. (Washing- 
ton: Nat. Labor Rel. Board. 1939. Pp. 29.) 

Davipson, E. H. Child labor legislation in the southern textile states. (Chapel 
Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1939. Pp. 302. $4.) 

GREENMAN, R. L. The worker, the foreman and the Wagner act. (New York: 
Harper. 1939, Pp. 131. $1.50.) 

Heiser, V. G. Do good working conditions pay? Address to the Nat. Assoc. of 
Manufacturers’ Congress of American Industry, New York, December, 1938. 
(New York: Nat. Assoc. of Manufacturers. 1938. Pp. 36.) 

JOHNSON, E. M. The administration of minimum wage laws in the United 
States. (Geneva and Washington: Internat. Labour Office. 1939. Pp. 35. 


25c.) 


Miss Johnson’s long and varied experience with the administration 
of minimum-wage laws enables her to present a remarkably clear and compre- 
hensive summary of the complex provisions of minimum-wage legislation 
enacted by 27 of the states and territories of the United States. With but one 
exception—Oklahoma—the protection given by these laws is confined to 
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[Three states have enacted “rigid” measures with 
more common practice is determination of rates by 


wuthorities, usually with the codperation of wage boards 


an industry or group of related occupations. 

ment that employers, employees and the public mus 
on these boards, that the fixing of rates must be as. 
g with the cost of living and conditions within the 
1ose concerned must be given opportunities for public 
lly are allowed a period of adjustment before the 
sry. Other complex regulations adjust rates to inex. 
the handicapped and to regional variations in living 
s of enforcement varies with the appropriations, the 
supervision of the inspecting forces, the codperation 
ipport of public opinion. As yet there is little uni. 


; in the extent of coverage and effectiveness of enforce. 


wage laws, although standardization is desirable be. 
petition. This is being promoted by national confer. 
codperation with federal authorities. 
LucILe Eaves 


LIAMS, C., with the assistance of NOLL, V. Reémploy- 
jery workers after shut-downs in 1933-34. Rep. no. 


WPA, Nat. Research Project. 1939. Pp. xiv, 100.) 


euerung von technischen Fortschritten als Mittel der 
zig: Buske. 1938. Pp. 214. RM. 5.70.) 

cientifically capable treatise is of the candid opinion 

il progress and unemployment is scarcely vital for 

ie, however, with pseudo-scientific pamphlets and 

ike the false claim that the problem as such does 

investigators have offered concrete proposals for 

lf of the prevention or overcoming of technologically 

ent. The aim of the treatise is to show how theoretically 

chnical advances have caused unemployment in Ger- 

hapters, distinguished by close and incisive reasoning, 

assumption of free competition. The work is 2 

the manifold interrelations of technology and 

1 of ideas is architecturally of a high order. Technical 

lation to enterprise, national economy, trend, business 

Having theoretically come to the conclusion that 

development of the entire technology is desirable, 

in how this is to be wisely effected. He ualifiedly 

1 of machines and apparatuses as a means of indering 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 


L. C. and 


ARMSTRONG, T. O. Social problems in labor 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1939. Pp. xxii, 325. $3.) 
compilation of 46 cases, supplemented by a fore 
Cabot, a general introduction, descriptive intro 
ippendices. Of the three authors, one is im academic 
engaged in personnel administration. 
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The cases are drawn from the experience of two large manufacturing con- 
cerns, one engaged in the manufacture of rubber products, principally rubber 
footwear, the other in the production of machinery and electrical appliances. 
In the introductory sections and in the appendices, enough material relating to 
such matters as the actual productive processes or the composition of the 
working force is presented to enable the reader to grasp easily the background 
of the incidents which are described. The cases themselves are grouped 
according to the personnel problems involved—selection of workers, trans- 
fers, working conditions, union-management codperation, prob- 
lems, etc. They are presented, ordinarily, in the form of a detailed record of 
the relevant conversations among the interested parties. No attempt is made 
to provide “solutions” for the problems which are raised. 

The authors focus their attention primarily upon the “non-logical” be- 
havior of the worker, upon the predominant importance of emotions and so- 
cial codes in molding this behavior. In the cases which they have selected, 
moreover, there are many bits of evidence pointing toward the thesis that 
management is not always aware of the importance of these non-logical 
factors. As a particular instance of the importance of social interaction, at- 
tention may be called to the difficulties in the way of achieving an effective 
and harmonious integration of the activities of the staff and line personnel. 
The book is not—and the authors do not pretend that it is—an authoritative 
treatise on the social problems that crop up in industrial relations. It is 
rather an exploratory investigation which clearly and interestingly suggests 
the importance of factors which are all too frequently neglected. As such, 
it should be useful and instructive to teachers, to top executives, and to 
those who are engaged in personnel activities. 


DoucLass V. BRowN 


ROTHSCHILD, V. H., 2nd. Government regulation of trade unions in Great 
Britain. (New York: Author, 31 Nassau St. 1938. $1.) 

RotWEIN, A. and RoTWEIN, N. Labor law. (Brooklyn, N.Y.: Am. Book Exch., 
1 Willoughby St. 1939. Pp. 282. $3.) 

STERN, B. W., compiler. List of references on National Labor Relations Board, 
October 1, 1938. (Washington: Nat. Labor Relations Board. 1938. Pp. 11, 7, 
mimeographed. ) 

WERTENBAKER, T. J. Labor costs and American democracy. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton Univ. Ext. Fund. 1938. Pp. 16. 10c.) 

Woytinsky, W. S. Seasonal variations in employment in the United States. 
Report prepared for Committee on Social Security. (Washington: Committee 
on Social Security. New York: Social Sci. Res. Council. 1939. Pp. x, 154. 
$1.50.) 


WricHT, C. M. Here comes labor. (New York: Macmillan. 1939. Pp. 122. 
60c.) 


Data on administrative problems of the National Labor Relations Board. (Wash- 
ington: Nat. Labor Relations Board. 1939. Pp. mimeographed.) 

Employment relations. Report of Committee on Employment Relations of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, submitted at the Nat. Assoc. of Manu- 
facturers’ Congress of American Industry, New York, Dec., 1938. (New 
York: Nat. Assoc. of Manufacturers. 1938. . 11. 5c.) 


Industrial labour in India. Stud. and rep., ser. A (industrial relations), no. 41. 
(Geneva and Washington: Internat. Labour Office. 1938. Pp. viii, 335. $2.) 
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ts of employment of indigenous workers. 
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Questionnaire iv. Regulation of hours of work 
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yment. Reprinted from Report on Progress of the 


WPA Progra 1938. (Washington: WPA. 1938. Pp. 8.) 

Labour condit: na. Stud. and rep., ser. B (economic conditions) 
no. 26. (Gi hington: Internat, Labour Office. 1938. Pp. vii, 
331. $2.) 

Labour organi twenty-seventh annual report (for the calenda 
year 1937). ( 2: Dept. of Labour of Canada. 1938. Pp. 261. 50c.) 
Problems of the nal Labor Relations Board, (Washington: Am. Assoc. for 

Econ. Freed Pp. 66.) 
Selected list of the Bureau of Labor. Statistics. 1938 ed. (Wash- 
ington: Bure Statistics. 1939. Pp. 30. 10c.) 


Prices, Credit, and Banking 
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se two volumes was made possible through the 
First National Bank of Chicago. In addition to 

) the author and his staff, the bank made avail- 
source material from its files and records. The 

had a practice of writing extensively on impor- 
|ped to vitalize the record of the era when he was 
\merican banking. The two volumes contain a record 
ments in banking beginning with pioneer banking 
irs ago. The study describes the growth of Amer- 

ey market, whose giant banks have been among the 

The First National is today America’s oldest na- 
tional bank; the ‘ ntal at one time the nation’s largest. 

In the chaptes Frontier finance, 1816-1821” to ‘After the storm, 
1933-1938,’ the great personalities in a significant living drama 
To make them us the sponsors and publishers have reproduced 
full-page port: f or conventional pictures of many of Chicago’ 
financial notal it bankers include George Smith, early issuer 0! 
illegal but si Lyman J. Gage, one-time Secretary of the 
Treasury; Jan for a quarter of a century a leading figure in 
American fina and Arthur Reynolds of the Continental; John 
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|. Mitchell of the Illinois Trust; Melvin Traylor and Charles G. Dawes, 
both significant contributors to the solution of international financial prob- 
lems in post-war years—the former as a member of the committee of ex- 
perts that created the Bank for International Settlements, the latter as head 
of the Reparations Commission that bore his name. 

Chicago’s special contributions to American banking are not inconsider- 
able. It was there that clearing-house examinations originated; there also was 
formulated the form of affiliation between the First Trust and Savings Bank 
and the First National Bank which became the model for hundreds of simi- 
lar later agreements. Chicago was the focus from which the open-market 
sale of commercial paper developed. Opposition to branch banking was 
responsible for the existence of nearly 500 unit banks in Cook County in 
pre-depression days. This is a number not approached in any other great 
city; and it is not surprising therefore to find that only 98 of these survived 
the merger movement of the twenties and the crash of 1933. 

Because of Chicago's importance, the story of her banks alone would be 
an important contribution to American banking literature. However, Mr. 
James's study is not limited to Chicago; but, for recent decades especially, 
it is virtually a history of national monetary and banking developments 
with special reference to Chicago’s part therein. 

Especially valuable as a part of American banking history are the chapters 
entitled ‘Catastrophe’ and ‘‘After the storm.” In them is recounted in 
graphic language the story of 1931-38. The effect of the collapse of the 
Insull Public Utility empire, the $90,000,000 loan by the R.F.C. to the 
bank of which Charles G. Dawes was head, the Michigan moratorium, the 
deadlock between New York and Chicago in the crisis of March, 1933, 
are episodes described more fully in these volumes than in any other account 
with which the reviewer is familiar. The busy reader who feels that he can- 
not take time to read two bulky volumes will find reward in reading these 
two chapters alone. If he will read along with these the chapters on ‘“The 
new era’ and “Rude awakening,” he will have Mr. James’s very significant 
description and interpretation of major banking developments of the past 
two decades, perhaps the most interesting part of the history for the general 
reader. 

In these volumes the reader finds refreshing bits of humor; stark tragedy 
stalks through its pages; dramatic incidents hold the reader's attention. The 
granting of credit by Seth Paine, spiritualist banker of the 1850's, upon the 
advice of Alexander Hamilton's ghost appears quite humorous at least in 
retrospect. The reader who fails to chuckle over Mr. James’s account of how 
a delegation of Chicago’s banking notables boarded a train for Washington 
August 2, 1914, only to hold a hurried conference and disembark at Engle- 
wood, must be afflicted with chronic dyspepsia. 

Pathetic examples of men breaking under strain are the suicides of Wil- 
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liam F. Coolbau haracterized by Mr. James as the greatest banker of 
the Northwest in the 1860’s and 1870's and of Joseph Tuma, head of , 
small outlying bank in 1916. Both gave up in despair; each of the banks 
that they headed—one the largest of its day and the other one of the least 
important—survivec 

The rivalry between the New York and Chicago money markets in the 
dark days of March, 1933, gave rise to a series of tense episodes. Of these 
Melvin Traylor’s blocking of a $150,000,000 rediscount by the Chicago 
Federal for New York by the threat of presenting $75,000,000 of federal 
reserve notes { lemption in gold is a dramatic highlight. Another was 
the all-night vis n March 3 when the New York and Chicago bankers 
were unwilling have their respective governors be first to declare a 
moratorium. At 4:20 A.M. the deadlock was broken when Governor Leh- 
man of New York proclaimed a two-day bank holiday. Ten minutes later 
Governor Horner of Illinois signed a similar proclamation. 

In this livin; ture of banking developments there are so few short- 
comings that it seems almost ungracious to mention them. The reviewer 
was troubled at tir however, by the rather informal way in which some 
of the characters step on the stage. Players in this drama need no introduc- 
tion to many 1 rs, but others unfamiliar with these personalities may 
find it confusing to have such men as John J. Mitchell, long head of the 
Illinois Trust Company or George Woodruff, of the National Bank of the 
Republic, presented with the brief introductions given to them by Mr. 
James. Those interested in the development of branch banking may well 
regret the author's failure to recount more fully the part played by Chicago 
bankers in the tic fight against branch banking in the 1920's. 

The author ; vigorous and the narrative moves forward without 
over-emphasis upon statistical data or the detailed record of individual 
banks. A summary of historical data regarding all of the banks and financial 
institutions which operated in Cook County from 1863 to 1938 is given in 
appendix 8 where it is available to the reader who is interested. Citations to 
sources run into the thousands but all references are corralled at the end of 
the chapters where they are available to the research student but do not 
clutter the pages of the text. In the opinion of the reviewer no bibliography 
of American b: history will hereafter be complete in which this two- 
volume study is 1cluded 

HowarD H. PRESTON 

University neton 

Savings and I Principles. By MoRTON BoprFisH and A. D. THEOBALD. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1938. Pp. xvii, 715. $4.00.) 
A new text reference book on the modern savings and loan associa: 


tion, intended primarily for consumption by the savings and loan business, 
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this is at the same time the first comprehensive treatise on these associa- 
tions which has appeared in 13 years, and because of the revolutionary 
changes that have occurred in the business in that time—particularly dur- 
ing the past 6 or 7 years—it should find ready acceptance in business and 
college libraries as well, to replace outmoded materials. 

The book proceeds first, to orient the savings and loan associations within 
the broad classification of financial institutions; then to review briefly the 
history of the business in this country; thereafter to describe and discuss the 
various phases of savings and loan operation; and finally to view some of 
the general problems of the business as a whole. Actually, the book is not 
divided into sections quite as concisely as the foregoing might indicate; but 
the general arrangement of the subject matter is as logical as could be 
achieved, considering the extent of the ground covered. 

Looking at the book apart from its qualities as a source of factual in- 
formation, there is evident a sincere desire on the part of its authors to 
bring what they feel is justifiable recognition to the savings and loan busi- 
ness, as an integral part of the country’s financial machinery. It is true that 
for the first 100 years of its existence in this country, savings and loan (or 
as it was then more widely known, “building and loan’) occupied some- 
thing of a “‘poor relations’’ position in the family of financial institutions, 
chiefly because the vast majority of associations were small and were oper- 
ated by and for the working classes of the population. The extent of savings 
and loan operation, however, grew to nine-billion dollar proportions 
some time before the depression, representing savings investments by some 
10 million persons and home mortgage loans to yet another 2 million. 
Judged by sheer size alone, then, savings and loan has been a financial in- 
stitution of no mean proportions for many years. 

But what Bodfish and Theobald have tried to do is to show that the erst- 
while “movement’’ has become a “business” in every sense of the word, 
while still retaining the fundamental objectives of encouraging thrift and 
making debt-free home ownership possible for the family of small means. 
They have pursued this end most obviously in the illustrations with which 
the volume is replete, showing the large, modern offices being occupied 
more and more widely by associations. But the essence of their efforts in this 
direction is to be found in the hard-headed way they discuss such questions 
as public relations and advertising for the association, rating and judging 
loan risks, setting interest and dividend rates in accordance with business 
conditions, regulating collections on loans, and so on. Generally speaking, 
the old building and loan attitude had been one of forbearance toward 
anything smacking of “commercialism” or “‘scientific management,” but 
if the present volume can be taken as a barometer of savings and loan atti- 
tudes today, it indicates a far different, more soundly practical turn of mind 
in the business than ever characterized it before. 
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in addition to its discussion of the business proper 
ent of the governmental agencies with which the as. 
cerned. The Federal Home Loan Bank system js 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation: 
| the various others connected with home financing 
receive somewhat briefer attention. The book's 
in close contact with all of these agencies since their 
tment reflects a clear perception of their problems 


ROBERT C. BEACH 


House in the United States. By ALBERT O. Grerr. 

Stud., Vol. lx. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 
$5.00.) 

Dr. Greef provides students of banking with a definitive 

\merican institution, the commercial paper market. The 

» three main parts, in which the historical development 

rganization and operation of commercial paper houses 

ntributions and significances of the market are set forth 

ith and scope, in its analyses and interpretations, the 

unt of preparatory research work of a library and 

statistics of the market are included, and interest 

rtion of various exhibits that serve to vitalize the presen- 

bliography is appended. 

mercial paper market is attributed by the author main- 

; country of branch banking. In the past, merchants 
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ing, Dr. Greef cites the growing practice on the part of American corpora- 
tions through the decade of the twenties of maintaining low inventories 
and of building up cash resources through the use of the securities market. 
As additional factors, the author mentions the ability of the larger bank- 
ing institutions, resulting from mergers and from the growth of branch and 
group systems, to finance adequately and at competitive rates the borrowing 
needs of their customers, the changes taking place in industrial organiza- 
tion that reduced borrowing needs and the growing reliance upon discount 
and finance companies in the meeting of credit requirements. 

The decline of the commercial loan, whether this takes the form of com- 
mercial paper as such or of a bank advance, is not peculiar to this country. 
It has occurred generally throughout Western European countries and has 
been subjected to widespread comment. Fundamentally, this tendency has 
resulted from the particular uses made of commercial banking systems in 
the post-war period—uses that have been intensified since 1931. The doc- 
trine has received wide acceptance and application that commercial banks, 
through their credit operations, can and should act as a stimulus to eco- 
nomic activity; and, in particular of the capital-goods industries, that they 
should finance governmental long-term credit needs and should provide 
that volume of purchasing power deemed ‘‘adequate”’ to maintain the eco- 
nomic system in equilibrium. 

In order to accomplish these ends, the excess reserves of commercial banks 
have been increased by various types of monetary manipulation. In conse- 
quence, interest rates have been so reduced that, in order to meet operating 
expenses, commercial banks have been forced to become a party to such 
doctrines, even against their own better judgment. The result is that assets 
of an investment-like character increase and, on bank statements, are bal- 
anced against creations of demand deposit liabilities. The relating of long- 
term assets to short-term liabilities in this fashion has been encouraged by 
state action despite the prior institutional separation in many countries of 
commercial from investment banking. 

The decline in the commercial loan thus is symptomatic of the easy money 
policies that have been followed. Industry provides itself with needed funds 
through the securities market or is provided with such as an indirect conse- 
quence of government deficit financing. Short-term money markets become 
increasingly dominated by the Treasury bill market. When necessary, com- 
mercial banks, in the adjustment of their cash position, make use of Treasury 
bills as well as of other types of government obligations. The consequence 
is that the capital market and long-run business expectations become in- 
volved in technical bank operations. 

It is still premature to prophesy when, in the performance of their com- 
mercial banking functions, banks will concern themselves with more ortho- 
dox practices of credit guarantee and substitution in the short-term, self- 
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iderstood all too little. C 
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ected affairs to respond promptly at a time like the present to a policy of easy 
atrol money, he calls attention to the persistence of an excess or deficiency of 
1 the activity due to the vicious circle of expansion or contraction as perhaps 
basic responsible. 

diate He is vigorously critical of the deflationary banking policies which he 
V hat: believes have brought us where we are, though he is wholly aware, at least 


lume in words, of the unpredictability of the forces with which the central banker 


deals. The task for the future he lays down as follows: 


If severe depressions are to be avoided, it will be necessary not only to institute 


a system of credit regulation guided by a sensitive discernment of incipient move- 
ments and directed to prompt corrective action, but also to avoid those big dis- 
continuities in monetary systems and practices which have caused such disastrous 
disturbances in the past. . . . Once the monetary authorities of the world can bring 
themselves to refrain from causing depressions, their task will become relatively 


easy (p. 273). 


In this picking out of sample scraps from a wealth of mature observa- 
tions one final point is especially worth noting in view of the topics of the 
hour. Hawtrey pays his respects to those who “disparage, distrust, or ignore 
the bank rate tradition,” and who propose regulating government disburse- 
ments as a means of influencing the trade cycle. He believes such a program 

is unmanageable because of the difficulty of controlling expenditures and 
level, revenues; that even in theory it cannot be taken for granted that additional 
past government spending will increase income velocity, and that in fact the 
experiment has not worked. He also suggests that such a program is only 
necessary to consider at those very rare times indeed, so rare that they per- 
haps have never occurred before, when deflation has reached the point of 
causing a credit deadlock. Usually bank rate will do the job. 

W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
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Control Policies of the Reichsbank, 1924-1933. By Mitprep B. NorTHRop. 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. 405. $4.00.) 

During the decade from its reconstitution under the Dawes Plan to its 
metamorphosis under National Socialism, the Reichsbank was “one of the 
best examples in the post-war world of a central bank conscious of its pub- 
lic character and willing to go to any lengths to achieve objectives.” The 
decade which began “with a burst of confidence” that the pre-war inter- 
national relationships were to be revived, saw the development of a Reichs- 
bank interfering constantly with economic forces and becoming constantly 
less orthodox. Miss Northrop has written the history of this closed epoch 
not only with a broad knowledge of the peculiarities of German banking 
technique, but also with a full understanding of the rdle played by the 
Reichsbank in the economic history of the country. 
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making up the market together with their relations with the Bank of France 
and the business community, and the second treats of the control which the 
Bank exercises over the subordinate institutions and the manner in which it in 
turn is dominated by the Treasury. No attempt is made to go beyond the 
realm of short-term credit, in the narrow sense. Given the scope to which 
the author confines himself, the work will doubtlessly be regarded as satisfy- 
ing a need long felt by students of comparative banking. Especially inter- 
esting are his frequent references to peculiarities of French banking, the 
relative place which they occupy in the banking structure, and the control 
problems created by their presence. a 

It is surprising to note that a concept which occupies so central a position 
in this work—the market concept—is not carefully defined and analyzed. 
The author complacently relates interest rates, credit terms, and the various 
control measures to an undefined “free market,” albeit he recognizes the 
fewness of credit agencies, the relative autonomy enjoyed by them, and the 
monopsonistic power of the Treasury. 
VIRGIL SALERA 


HiskeTT, W. R. and FRANKLIN, J. A. Searchlight on social credit. (London: 
P. S. King. 1939. Pp. x, 173. 8s. 6d.) 
LAMBERT, P. La théorie quantitative de la monnaie. (Paris: Sirey. 1938. Pp. 


LeaveNs, D. H. Silver money. (Colorado Springs: Cowles Commission for Res. 
in Econ, Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press. 1939. Pp. xix, 439. $4.) 
Lurrt, H. Das moderne Goldproblem als Problem der internationalen Politik. 
Schriftenreihe der Deutschen Wirtschaftszeitung, Heft 5. (Berlin: Deutsche 
Wirtschaftszeitung. 1938. Pp. 68.) 
MouLik, M. M. La politica finanziaria brittanica in India. (Bologna: Zanichelli. 
1938. Pp. xiii, 238. L. 25.) 
Mr. Moulik’s book, although centered upon fiscal and financial policy, is 
essentially another plea for India’s independence. Painting with a broad brush, 
he considers successively the constitutional framework within which British 
control has operated, the burden of “home charges,” tariff and railroad policy 
in relation to industry and agriculture, the land tax, the monetary standard, 
and the “over-valuation” of the rupee relative to sterling. 
Less pleading and more systematic analysis of the problems relating to the 
alternatives to some of which he adverts would have been desirable. It is 
hardly enlightening to be told that a unilateral return to some form of the 
gold standard is preferable to the rupee-sterling bond. With respect to the 
alleged over-valuation of the rupee, the author does not distinguish between 
conditions prior to and after the sterling depreciation on the one hand and 
autarchism on the other. Thus, while decrying the loss of gold, he is oblivious 
of the even greater loss that would have ensued had the pre-1927 rate of 1s. 
4d. been maintained. Nor does he note that this outflow, which resulted from 
the premium on gold, served to increase India’s currency reserves. And if the 
rupee were over-valued relative to sterling, why did India’s exports to coun- 
tries outside the sterling area undergo a deterioration relative to those to 
Britain? Again, in the discussion of the land tax, the author fails to include 
the rdle of the social system in fostering the fragmentation of land holdings, 
already uneconomically small, in the face of a rapidly growing population 
(the increase exceeded 10 per cent in the last decennial period). 
VIRGIL SALERA 
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MouLTon, H. ¢ rganization and the economic system. (New m 
York: McGraw-Hil Pp. xviii, 515. $3.50.) 3: 
This volume 2 comprehensive revision and amplification of Ban 
the same autho | Organization, first published in 1921. Like the M 
earlier book it j ple and convenient description of the monetary Barc 
and financial st the United States today, designed for use by the he 
average student reader I 
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The rapid ai levelopments of the past decade have neces- ; 
sitated the disp! it of some of the detail, especially historical, contained The 
in the former o basic material has been discarded. There has 
naturally been f emphasis and point of view, especially as a 
consequence of ncreased importance of governmental policies and S 
activities. react lo on virtually all parts of the financial and in- " 
dustrial organiza ountry. com] 
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monog. no. 23. (Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Bus. Res. 1938. Pp. ix, 
35. 50c.) 

Bank for International Settlements: ninth annual report, 1st April, 1938-31st 
March, 1939. (Basle: Bank for Internat. Settlements. 1939. Pp. 137.) 

Barclays Bank, Limited. Report of the forty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
held on 19th January, 1939, and statement of accounts as at 31st December, 
1938. (London: Barclays Bank, Ltd. 1939. Pp. 27.) 

Bond investment policies for banks. Proc. of 1st annual Michigan Bankers 
Assoc. Study Conference, Ann Arbor, Dec. 9-10, 1938. (Ann Arbor: Univ. 
of Michigan. 1938. Pp. 34.) 

Gold: a suggested plan for maintaining the price fixed by the United States 
without adding to its gold holdings except when desired. (Washington: 
Am. Mining Congress. 1939. Pp. 7.) 

Prices in Canada and other countries, 1938. Issued as a suppl. to The Labour 
Gazette, March, 1939. (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Office. 1939. Pp. 24.) 

Problems of banking and bank supervision. Excerpts from 1938 annual report 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. (Washington: 
Federal Reserve System. 1939. Pp. iii, 33.) 
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The Organization of the English Customs System, 1696-1786. By Exiza- 
BETH E. Hoon. (New York: Appleton-Century, for the Am. His- 
torical Assoc. 1938. Pp. ix, 322. $4.00.) 

Students of English economic and institutional history will find in this 
compact monograph an excellent analysis and description of the English 
customs administration in the eighteenth century. As Miss Hoon points 
out, the English customs served two purposes: It “constituted an integral 
part of the revenue system which returned vast sums into the Treasury,” 
and it ‘‘was the instrument for putting mercantile policy into effect at the 
British ports.’ The purpose of this volume is “‘to describe the organization 
of that system. . . . Hundreds of pages have been written on the commer- 
cial policy of the English during the period, but the nature of the organi- 
zation actually responsible for the working of the system at British ports 
has been neglected. The present work aims at filling this gap in our knowl- 
edge.” 

The book is severely restricted to this aim. The author has consciously 
refrained from “‘introducing deductions bearing on the broader relation- 
ships of the system” and suggests that “interpretations growing out of this 
project may well be reserved for another volume.” Many scholars may 
lament this lack of interpretation and await eagerly the proposed companion 
volume, but no one can accuse the author of halfway measures in the 
realization of her stated objective. For Miss Hoon has combed thoroughly 
the sources, both manuscript and printed, in the London Custom House 
Library, the Public Record Office, and the British Museum. 

Anyone familiar with English institutional or financial history in the 
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years. In addition to the discussion of these problems as such there is a rea- 
sonably adequate study of tax sales and of the administration of reverted 
lands. 

In the light of the comprehensive factual analysis, the causes of tax de- 
linquency become apparent. One class of causes Dr. Ford classifies as eco- 
nomic. They include, in addition to the general business depression which was 
extremely disastrous in many parts of Michigan, specific maladies like over- 
assessment and excessive special assessments which in effect are added to the 
regular property tax levies on lands. The economic causes include likewise 
certain types of misuse of land such as uneconomical administration of sub- 
divisions, employment in agriculture of certain inappropriate lands, and 
failure to meet the situation resulting from removal of virgin forests. In the 
second place, the causes are legislative in character. For the most part these 
have been in the nature of excessive leniency to delinquents. Finally, some of 
the causes are administrative. These result mainly from the inadequacies of 
local assessment machinery, from passive collection policies, and from the im- 
perfections in the operation of local agencies for handling land sales and for 
administration of reverted lands. 

JaMEs W. MARTIN 


GREEN, W. R. The theory and practice of modern taxation. 2nd ed., rev. and 
enl. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House. 1938. Pp. viii, 364. $3.50.) 


This revision of Judge Green’s former volume will be welcome to all who 
are interested in recent developments in taxation. His clear and concise treat- 
ment of the balance between the theory and practice as found in our many 
forms of taxation is retained in the present volume. Emphasis is laid upon the 


D development of the last few years, especially in the treatment of many of the 
y. taxes used by the states. Two new chapters, “Taxation in Germany” and 
4 “Public expenditures compared with national income,” have been added. The 
| revision deserves the same commendation as was generally accorded the 
original edition. 

p MERLIN H. HUNTER 


HAENSEL, P. The public finance of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Re- 
printed from The Tax Magazine, Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec., 1938. (Evans- 
ton, Ill.: Chandler’s Bookstore. 1938. Pp. 39. $1.) 


Dr. Haensel has put students of public finance in his debt by making avail- 
able material obtained chiefly from laws and regulations published in Russian. 
In this pamphlet he has summarized Soviet legislation on the budget system 
and audit, taxation, and other revenue measures of the central government and 
its subdivisions, currency, banking, the public debt, and insurance. It is un- 
fortunate, although perhaps unavoidable in an analysis based on legislation, 
that expenditures are omitted except for a brief list included in the addendum. 

The author gives a satisfying explanation of the federal sales tax, that 
amazing device which supplied the treasury in 1937 with $15,360,000,000, or 
about 83 per cent of all ordinary revenues. The system is curiously intricate— 
Dr. Haensel reports the existence of about 2,400 rates for the tax, with collec- 
tions ordinarily four times a month—and the rates very high. The fluctuating 
price policy of the Soviet government is responsible for some of the many 
complications and difficulties in administration. 

All other central taxes are of course relatively unimportant, but many are 
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WEINTRAUB, R. G. Government corporations and state law. (New York: Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. 200.) 


The federal government has increasingly resorted to the corporate form of 
organization in the furtherance of its collateral economic functions. Dr. Wein- 
traub here discusses some of the problems of taxation and regulation faced by 
the rapidly multiplying government corporations operating within and subject 
to the legal jurisdictions of the several states. The restrictive statutory inter- 

retations that have been encountered by such important enterprises as the 
H.O.L.C., the T.V.A., the F.C.A., etc., and, on the other hand the measure of 
assistance and codperation tendered by local authorities are set forth in detail. 
Dr. Weintraub’s study is authoritative and, particularly in view of current 
secpen ors with the question of reciprocal taxation of the salaries of fed- 
eral and state employees, timely. 
WALTER GALENSON 


Budget of United States government for fiscal year ending June 30, 1940. 
(Washington: Budget Bureau. 1939. Pp. A104, 971. $1.75.) 

The effects of government spending upon private enterprise: the 1st Fortune 
Round Table. Reprinted from Fortune, March, 1939. (New York: Fortune. 
1939. Pp. 24. 10c.) 

Government finance. Rep. of Committee on Govt. Finance at Nat. Assoc. of 
Manufacturers Congress of Am. Industry, Dec., 1938. (New York: Nat. 
Assoc. of Manufacturers. 1938. Pp. 7. 5c.) 

How to balance the federal budget: a realistic appraisal of national finances. 
(New York: Nat. Economy League. 1939. Pp. 32.) 

New York State Library: indexes to reports of the Special Tax Investigation 
Commissions, 1916-1938. (Albany: State House. 1938. Pp. 579.) 

Personal income tax regulations, 38, with appendix containing article xvi of tax 
law, corrected to December 1, 1938. (Albany: N. Y. State Tax Commission. 
1939. Pp. 248.) 

Report of the Tax Study Commission of the State of Michigan, January 30, 
1939, (Detroit: Tax Study Commission. 1939. Pp. xvi, mimeographed.) 

Securities of the United States government and its instrumentalities. 1939 ed. 

(Boston: First Boston Corp. 1939. Pp. 64.) 

State tax yield statistics: 1938. (New York: Tax Policy League. 1939. Pp. 65. 
$1.50.) 

This is the second annual compilation of state tax yield statistics by the 
Tax Policy League. It is designed to avoid many of the delays incident to the 
publication of the more comprehensive studies by the Bureau of Census and 
the National Industrial Conference Board, which usually are not complete 
until a considerable lapse of time after the data are available. This compila- 
tion covers the latest fiscal year for each of the 48 states. In most cases the 
data were received in advance of the publication of the printed state reports. 
The tabular arrangement has been adjusted for greater convenience and 
clarity. The tables show revenue receipts classified according to kinds of 
taxes, and the amounts of each tax that are obtained by the states and the 
amounts shared with local governments. There are also summary tables for 
each kind of tax broken down according to states and according to the amount 
retained by the states and that shared with local governments. Summary tables 
are given showing comparative statistics for the years 1927 and 1938. Per- 
centage tables are also given for the different kinds of taxes for each state. 
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These data ha tained by correspondence directly from the tay sixty 
commissioners | treasurers of the various states so early after the intet 
close of their | | prove of interest to students of public finance the ] 

ROSCOE ARANT V 

Tariff. Rep. of Tariff submitted at Nat. Assoc. of Manufacturers’ birth 
Congress of A y, December, 1938. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of prod 
Manufacturers 5c.) 

Tax exemption symposium of the Tax Policy League, Dec. 28.30, bed 
1938. (New ¥ y League. 1939.) 

Treasury Depar January, 1939. Analysis of receipts and di. to de 
bursements ; « the public debt; capital movements and monetar TI 
data; other T (Washington: Treasury Dept. 1939. Pp. 36.) genel 

Twenty-ninth re ioners of His Majesty’s Customs and Excise Nord 
for the year « 1938: being the 82nd report relating to the may | 
customs and the iting to the excise. (London: H. M. Stationen ie 
Office. New ¥ Lib. of Information. 1938. Pp. 215. $1.10.) ewe! 

point 
Population and Migration mi 
0 l 
Congres Inter? Po pulation, Paris, 1937. Vol. I. Théorie medit 
Générale a n. Vol. Il. Démographie Historique. Vol. Ill. 
Démogra se: Etudes d’Ensemble. Vol. V1. Démographie Sm 
de la Fran er. (Washington: Population Assoc. of Amer- 
ica. Paris: H 1938. Pp. 270; 104; 154; 138.) Resea 
These volum esenting one-half of those projected, show clearly 
that the Paris s« f the International Union for the Scientific Study of F 
Population Pri re more fruitful than those held at London in Resea 
1931 (crippled rtion of the Italian Committee) and at Berlin 1 
in 1935. The 63 rs here published are free from political or racal ( 
propaganda an | shest scientific merit. No student of population The 
questions dare f them. While most of them are in French, of int 
there is a goodly of English, and some German and Italian. Ab- anothe 
stracts at the bes f each are in French. ing th 
Volume I c upers dealing with theoretical questions relating intern 
to birth, death an tiality rates, population trends, internal migration qualiti 
and emigration, lat n statistical and mathematical terms. A numbe i Stu 
of these are of rder and advance our knowledge of population millior 
structure and the n r its study. living 
Volume II, 1 ntributes to both ancient and modern populi | 
tion history. K Wiirzburg concludes that the ancient culture Interns 
foundered beca ne in both numbers and quality of population: meen 
and that nothins f a basic revolution in political concepts and socil mmigs 
organization wil ble the check of similar decline in the modem am = 
world. Willcox | finds that the average length of life in ancient mine 
C 


Rome was not five years and that most of the increase to ovet 
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sixty years at present has occurred during the past two centuries. There are 
interesting papers on the French Canadians, Deparcieux, John Graunt, and 
the French military losses, 1792-1815. 

Volume III’s 11 papers are all of interest. One learns that the Vienna 
birth rate is only one-fourth the maintenance rate; that in Australia the re- 
productive rate is below par, with little prospect of improvement; that the 
fusion of alien elements in New York state is proceeding apace; that Ire- 
land is in process of converting Great Britain to a colony; and similarly as 
to developments in China, India and Palestine. 

The sixth volume, limited to the French colonies, is not without some 
general interest. One may, for example, compare the paper on Afrique du 
Nord with Pearl’s forecast of 1925 (Biology of Population Growth). It 
may not be entirely true, as one of these authors complains, that we need 
fewer mathematical formulas and more accurate statistics; but, as Delevsky 
points out in the first volume, a social law is only a statement of a tendency 
aud lacks the simple determinism of a law of physics; its mathematical 
formulation, therefore, requires alteration with changes in the social 
medium. 


— 


F. H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


Research Memorandum on Population Redistribution within the United 
States. By RUPERT B. VANCE. Bull. 42. (New York: Social Science 
Research Council. 1938. Pp. xi, 134. $1.00.) 

Research Memorandum on Migration Differentials. By DoroTHY SWAINE 
THOMAS and OTHERS. Bull. 43. (New York: Social Science Research 
Council. 1938. Pp. xii, 423.) 

The appearance of these two volumes is further evidence of the tendency 
of internal migration—or change of residence from one community to 
another within the national boundaries—to replace immigration in claim- 
ing the interest of social investigators. Even before immigration restriction, 
internal migration was a more important fact, though lacking the dramatic 
qualities of immigration and presenting no such problem of effect on our 
institutions. For example, in the United States in 1930 there were fourteen 
million foreign-born residents but more than twenty-five million natives 
living outside of the state in which they were born and uncounted millions 
more living in the state but not in the community in which they were born. 


la- 
ws Internal migration is closely linked with the growth of cities and the con- 
ion; fe OMMtant drift from agriculture to industrial or urban occupations. “Like 
sid immigration, internal migration supplies industry’s demand for workers, 
jem [E224 in addition it serves to redistribute part of our differential natural in- 


cfease so as to keep population nearer in line with resources.” Accordingly, 
eseatch on internal migration has come to be one of the needs facing our 
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social sciences. 7 vo volumes under review are noteworthy contriby- Swe 
tions in this field and a distinct credit from the standpoint of scientific ae 
procedure. 

Vance’s Memorar seeks to explore the redistribution of population y 
within the United § 1s an area of research. It is concerned with ac. 
cepted interpretati the field, the materials on which these interpreta- 
tions are based, tl 1ps in the data, and the next lines of feasible research, ALIV 
The field is much than the customary studies of the migration of sti 
labor: it considers | n redistribution in its economic setting of con- PEAR 
trasting populat resource areas. The main sections into which the dis. Mi 
cussion falls ar rasting areas of economic opportunity, differential Co 
population incr fferential changes in employment capacity, and in- Laws 
ternal migration and labor mobility. The factual basis of these sectors he Ye 
examines in a frat of “propositions,” “‘corollaries,” “queries,” and me 
“projects” in a con nd logical way. The task is exceedingly well done. vs 

The Thomas A randum is concerned with the problem of selective 
migration, of whether persons who migrate are differentiated from those Econ 
who do not. 7 fferentials she considers are age, sex, family status, 
physical health | health, intelligence, occupation, motivation, and 
assimilation. SI ritically examined existing studies—American, Eng- 
lish, Swedish, and Dutch—bearing on these differentials, with reference to 
the time sequet hich they appear and their possible modification by Th 
structural, spat lical factors, and has found but few acceptable with 
generalizations. 1 result is not surprising in view of the newness of the lems 
field with resp pirical research and the lack of adequate data and dynar 
techniques. Sh¢ ;couraged that out of the several hundred reports of quen 
studies in this | only five which seemed worthy of extended I rile. 
repetition and t so others that were promising. Th 

A great amou f careful work has gone into the preparation of this point, 
volume. More than half of the space is devoted to appendices. The first intere 
consists of an annot bibliography of 119 American and English con B® sion o 
tributions, prepa the author with the assistance of Eleanor C. Isbell. BM the c 
Appendix B, by R f Heberle, includes a systematic analysis of German “bridg 
approaches to | f internal migration, largely theoretical, and an HM and a 
annotated bibliog: of 72 German studies selected chiefly for compat: i ment, 
son with Amer i studies. Appendix C1, by Fritz Meyer, covets 4 betwer 
number of tec! its regarding the use of German internal migration HM struct. 
statistics. In A C2, E. P. Hutchinson makes a thorough analysis ij comm 
of the assumptions involved in current procedures of estimating migration BM ing co; 
from census da , Appendix C3, Svend Riemer indicates the possibilitie mate i; 


of using routin rom continuous population registers such as exist 10 group, 
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Sweden. Finally, in Appendix C4, Dorothy Thomas adds a note on continu- 
ous population registers as a source for migration data. 


MAURICE R. DAVIE 
Yale University 


NEW BOOKS 


Auivia, G. La colonizzazione interna e la Sardegna. Estratto dalla raccolta di 
studi in memoria di Giovanni Dettori. (Firenze: Carlo Cya. 1938. Pp. 46.) 

Peart, R. The natural history of population, (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
1939. Pp. xii, 416. $3.50.) 

Bureau of the Census. Reprinted from the annual report of the Secretary of 
Commerce, 1938. (Washington: Bureau of the Census. 1938. Pp. 19-37.) 

Laws relating to birth control in the United States and its territories. (New 
York: Birth Control Clinical Res. Bur. 1938. Pp. 61. 25c.) 


Mortality statistics, 1936. 37th annual rep. (Washington: Bureau of the Census. 
1938. Pp. 356. $1.50.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Economic Problems in a Changing World. By WiLLarp L. THorp, edi- 
tor, and EDWARD BERMAN, O. W. BLACKETT, A. E. BURNs, CoRWIN 
D. Epwarps, F. Cyrit JAMES, C. L. JAMISON, THEODORE J. KREPs, 
D. S. WATSON, R. S. WINSLOW. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 
1939. Pp. xvili, 820. $3.75.) 

The purpose of this volume is to deal in a thoroughly realistic manner 
with some of the major problems of the American economy. These prob- 
lems are viewed as alive and real, issuing from the moving forces of a 
dynamic economic system in which human nature, as both cause and conse- 
quence of the social environment, plays a principal but not an independent 
role. 

The analysis of current economic problems might be started at any 
point, but the authors have chosen to begin with the consumer because “‘his 
interest is basic’ (p. 12). The vital function of any economy is the provi- 
sion of goods and services for consumers. Problems of price, however, are 
the center of the economic process, since prices and markets are the 
“bridge between consumers and producers” (p. 12). In the organization 
and administration of the machinery of production, problems of manage- 
ment, including labor relations, frequently develop. Because a conflict arises 
between producer and consumer interests, the relation of government to the 
structure and functions of our economic system is of major importance. The 
community constantly faces the general problem of adjusting and balanc- 
ing conflicting economic interests so as to guarantee the protection of legiti- 
mate individual activities and at the same time safeguard the welfare of the 
group. Within this broad framework of our troubled economy there emerge 
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which this book deals—namely, “consumer prob. 


management problems,” “labor problems,” “cap. 
nt problems,’”’ and ‘‘problems of conflict.” The 
rs aspects of these problems are examined in 
with meticulous care. 
the comprehension of our economic system, 
lium of logic describing the automatic regul:. 
is, according to the authors, quite unsatisfac. 
rary economic life in which a complexity of 
nicety of adjustment obtains. In a world of 
egration, and widespread monopoly, “we are 
uway from the type of economic system con- 
sophers”’ (p. 786). ‘Salvation through gover: 


merous pressure groups. This presents a problem 


| equity, the solution of which is imperative if 
stroy their own interests and the security of the 


innot come through the classical test of perfec 


idequate for the problems of our time. Rather 
nce” test by which the adequacy of economic 
ording to its ability to maintain quality for the 
vement in product and process, regular employ- 


r rewards for capital and management, and a fair 


for government. Stability and the smooth func- 
mic units in relation to the general economic 
isable (p. 789). This necessitates the harmoniz- 
nd the assurance of sufficient flexibility to pro 
when required. Because the preservation of out 
ipon a reasonably satisfactory functioning of our 
nt planning and direction of necessary readjust 


ilure in this responsibility will result in social 


readjustment contains no guarantee of a “life 
Ities.’” When we shall have assured to all the 


lant life, the problem of leisure time will appeat 


ghtening and promising.” This is our “basic 
). In the past the necessity of long hours and 
living provided a purpose for life. What methods 
riteria of success and achievement can be sub 
tive? This extremely appropriate and dift- 
future to answer. It is at least problematic 
stand the luxury of leisure” (p. 796). 
to deal with all of the problems of out cur 
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rent economy, or to treat exhaustively those which are discussed. Neverthe- 
less, it is, on the whole, an excellent book. With the possible exception of 
one section (problems of conflict), which attempts a dubious sociological 
analysis of economic phenomena, the analysis is sound and complete. In 
view of the diversity of authorship, there is surprising uniformity in point 
of view and method of attack. Accompanying the text is a separate booklet 
of questions on the subject-matter of each chapter. The book is obviously 
intended for college and university classes in economic problems. 


GORDON S. WATKINS 
University of California 


Income and Consumption. By ROLAND S. VAILE and HELEN G. CANOYER. 
(New York: Holt. 1938. Pp. xv, 394. $2.25.) 

The editorial foreword to this book states that the authors “have set up 
some of our economic problems as buyers and doers.”” In doing so they 
“have purposely avoided formal abstract statements of economic principles.” 
Consequently the book is not for the professional economist but is intended 
to give students and laymen a chance to become “more wise in our economic 
life.” The wisdom acquired is expected to extend to social controls of eco- 
nomic life. The authors state, ‘“‘No one can judge proposals for reform 
unless he understands what systems have been tried in the past, the working 
of the present system and has accurate knowledge of past and current re- 
sults... . The subject matter of this book is designed to aid the students 
in these directions” (p. 13). 

The authors are to be commended for their recognition that there is a 
group of students in most colleges who can gain little from a study of 
abstract principles but might gain a great deal from a study of economic 
institutions. To make students wiser in their economic life to the extent of 
appraising various types of controls is no mean task. To do so within the 
covers of one small book would be a staggering achievement. To achieve 
this without providing the students with the tools of economic analysis 


would be unprecedented. 


The book brings together a considerable quantity of data on incomes 
and consumption that some people may find useful. The wide variety of 
facts assembled and their arrangement may cause the reader in places to 
feel that he has stumbled unexpectedly into a gift shop where every inch 
of space is given over to the display of articles which are arranged side 
by side with little logical relationship other than being in one way or 
another connected with the varied aspects of life. For example in the chap- 
ter entitled “Other factors that affect individual’s capacity to consume,” 
there are charts on the elasticity of demand for electricity for domestic 
uses, the concentration of bank deposits in rural and urban communities, 
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the population in M ta in 1930 in contrast with a stationary popula- 
tion, the skirt lens time dresses, occupational test scores of various 
groups, and how pare in size. 

Although the aut the whole do steer clear of abstract statements 
of economic princi} | write in plain language and pleasing style, ab. 
stractions appeat in the introductory chapters, with little or no 
discussion to ma ining clear. Reference is made to a freely com. 
petitive enterpri the conditions necessary for it are not described, 
With little exp tudents are apparently expected to comprehend 
the terms “an equa f supply and demand and equilibrium point” (p. 
18); to visualiz through the mechanism of a price that is nicely 
adjusted to cost ; 

Some confus! rs to be introduced by a failure to define terms and 
from lack of c n their use. The failure to define production is 
probably respon for the statement: “There are other forms of produc- 
tion that do not 1 nsumption. . . . Protection against crime is, per- 
haps, an outstan le. Police, penitentiaries, and court system seem 
to be necessary rderly conduct of any commonwealth but they do 
not add directly roods and services that increase the satisfaction of 
consumers” (p Later on the authors seem to take quite a different 
point of view. “A r large share of income that must be considered as a 
definite portior ption is the total of government expenditure’ 

(p. 114). 

The organiza rts of the book is in places puzzling. For example 
chapter 4 is devo How risk affects the consumer.’’ This includes the 
risks which mi tered in leisure activities, some which arise out 
of social relati well as the risks of being cheated in making pur- 
chases or of losit job. Later in chapter 8 is a section on “uncer- 
tainty.”” Abiliti ssed under the heading of “the individual's 
capacity to cons her than in the chapter on distribution of income. 

Throughout 1 there is an emphasis on real income which should 
help the stude: | certain current fallacies. The abundance of illus- 
strations shoul tribute considerably to students’ knowledge of out 
society. 

MARGARET G. REID 


Health and I nt: Some Studies of Their Relationships. By 

LEONARD ¢ { in collaboration with A. GRANT FLEMING and 

C. F. BLA N York: Oxford Univ. Press for McGill Univ 
1938. Pp 53.00. ) 

The author me would be the first to deny that theirs 1s 4 

comprehensiv« isive treatment of the effect of unemployment 
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upon health or of the relationships between the two. But their investigations 
add to our stock of knowledge on this question and point out need for addi- 
tional research in this field. 

The main portion of the book sets forth the results of six investigations 
into the relationships between unemployment or economic status and health. 
The first of these gives the results of physical examinations of a sample 
group of approximately 1,000 unemployed men, and of a slightly larger 
control group of employed men. Underweight and malnutrition were found 
to be more common; the rate of tuberculosis was higher; defects of teeth, 
vision and hearing were more common; abnormal conditions of the nose 
and throat were more frequent and the prevalence of uncorrected defects 
of these parts was greater, among the unemployed than among the em- 
ployed samples. Comparison with respect to the prevalence of venereal dis- 
ease was not possible. However, it is a significant finding that over one- 
quarter of the unemployed group gave a history of venereal disease, and 
that without seriological tests, 2.6 per cent of the men were found to have 
venereal disease. The unemployed gave a history of surgical operations in 
far more cases than the employed; 6 per cent of the unemployed were show- 
ing definite psychoneurotic trends. 

The other studies comprise the results of physical examinations of 270 
unemployed youths classified according to occupational and economic status 
of their fathers; a review of health factors among 600 unemployed fami- 
lies; a comparison of weights, heights and other health indices for 1,200 
school children classified according to economic status of parents; a study 
of the weight of babies born to 420 families, and finally a detailed exami- 
nation of nutrition among a specially selected group of relief families. All 
these studies confirm previous investigations in showing a relationship be- 
tween nutrition and health on the one hand, and economic status on the 
other. 

The concluding chapters of the book in which the arrangements for the 
provision of medical care to those on relief in the various Canadian prov- 
inces are described and appraised, constitute, to this reviewer's mind, the 
most interesting and important section of the book. We in this country have 
just begun to grapple with the problem of systematic provision of medical 
care to the indigent, and we need to know far more about how different 
communities are handling this problem—the methods of remunerating 
physicians, the techniques of supervision and accounting, the cost of pro- 
viding such care, etc. Certain Canadian provinces, notably Ontario, have 
developed extensive programs of medical relief on a free-choice panel basis. 
The book gives an excellent summary of these arrangements. 

The authors find that the problem of providing medical care to those on 
tclief is bound up with the whole problem of medical care for self-support- 
ing people of low income. As it works out now, those on relief often obtain 
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for the case work practitioner. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1939. 
Pp. 823. $3.50.) 

Lynp, R. S. Knowledge for what? The place of social science in American cul- 
ture. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. x, 268. $2.50.) 

NALECHE, E. DE, and others. Les techniques au service de la pensée. Conférences 
organisées par la Société des Anciens Eléves et Eléves de |'Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques. (Paris: Alcan. 1938. Pp. 263. 18 fr.) 

NorMANO, J. F. Social utopias in American literature. Reprint from Interna- 
tional Review for Social History. (Amsterdam: Internat. Inst. for Social Hist. 
1938. Pp. 287-300.) 


Contains a 3-page bibliography on utopias. 


Norton, J. K. and Norton, M. A. Wealth, children and education. (New 
York: Bur. of Pubs., Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ. 1938. Pp. xviii, 138. $2.) 


The larger part of this book is devoted to bringing together and reproducing 
the most important results of several recent studies of school expenditures and 
taxpaying ability for the different states. The student of federal aid will find 
the study very useful on this account. No critical estimate of the value of the 
different methods of estimating ability is offered, but the authors point out 
that there is sufficient agreement in the results to indicate wide variation in 
the ability of the different states to support a reasonable educational program. 
They believe, also, that sufficient progress has been made in the technique of 
measuring relative taxpaying ability to permit the distribution of federal aid 
for schools on an equalizing base. 

The authors conclude, further, that a reasonable educational program is 
beyond the means of the poorer group of states, and that federal aid on an 
equalizing base is an urgent need. After citing precedents for such aid, the 
equalization plan proposed by President Roosevelt's Advisory Committee on 
Education, and incorporated in the bill drafted to put this plan into effect, 
is recommended. 

The only criticism of the proposed aid that is seriously considered is that 
it will result in federal control of schools. The authors are, themselves, opposed 
to such centralization, and argue that no important increase in control need 
accompany such aid. They rely on the relative independence of local school 
administration, as at present organized, for effective administration. “It is 
responsible to the people, rather than to the functionaries of the political 
state” (p. 96). The possibility that this local responsibility might be weakened 


if a substantial part of the cost of school support were to come from Wash- 
ington is not considered. 


MABEL NEWCOMER 


OcaurN, W. F. Machines and tomorrow’s world. (New York: Public Affairs 
Committee. 1938. Pp. 31.) 

Orto, M. M., compiler. Social case work in special fields: a selected bibliog- 
raphy. Bull. no. 149. (New York: Russell Sage Found. 1938. Pp. 11. 20c.) 

Roop, R. D. Matrimonial shoals. (Detroit: Detroit Law Book Co. 1939. Pp. xii, 
424.) 


Deals with divorces. 
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SONNE, H. C. Common sense and better times. (New York: 
Business Bours i, 279. $3.50. 

SOROKIN, P. A. a C. Q. Time-budgets of human behavior. Harvard 
sociological stu idge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. xi, 204. 
$2.50.) 

STEWART, M. S row’s citizens. Pamph. no. 30. (New York: 
Public Affairs ] Pp. 31. 10c.) 

———. So Re id enl. ed. (New York: Norton. 1939, 
Pp. 398. $3. 

THOMASON, C., | roblems and cases. 4th ed. (Rochester, N.Y: 
Rochester Ath fechanics Inst. 1938. Pp. 112. $1.75.) 

Waite, W. C. and R., JR. The consumer and the economic order. 
(New York: M 1939. Pp. x, 389. $3.50.) 

Watts, V. O. i rosperous? (Minneapolis: Burgess Pub. Co. 
1938. Pp. vi 

West, R., edit mmunity resources in the social studies. 
9th yearbook Nat. Council for Social Studies. 1938. Pp. 235. 
$2.30.) 

Wotters, G. F mic analysis of four rural parishes in Nemaha 
County, Kan n: Catholic Univ. of America. 1938. Pp. 206. 
$2.) 

YOUNG, C. H., R Y. and CARROTHERS, W. A. The Japanese Canadians. 
With a secon | standards of living. Edited by H. A. INNis. 
(Toronto: To 1938. Pp. xxx, 295. 10s. 6d.) 

ZIMMERMAN. (¢ nging community. (New York: Harper. 1938. 
Pp. xill, 661. 

Professor 2 sents the conclusions of a wide experience of 
many years it nd analyzing small local communities, both rural 
and industrial places, from Siam and Saskatchewan to North 
Carolina and England, sit for full-length portraits. Basing his 
method upon f Le Play’s family typology, he gives an analysis 
of each con ring ecological and geographical conditions and 
exigencies, his elopment, population history, industrial organization, 
civic adminis blems, particularly relief, over the years, recrea- 
tion, class c | differentiation. His primary purpose is to “de- 
scribe applica 1¢ hypothesis that the community is a social fact ... 
2 reality disti m the sum of the psycho-social traits of its mem- 
bers.” He is working definition of communities which will afford 
a typology ¢ according to their “modal behavior patterns.” 

In doing s Zimmerman advances a convincingly documented 
thesis that ‘‘l | organization, imparting a realism to the aggre- 
gates of met mmon space, is a phenomenon of universal o- 
currence, appearit e everywhere to implement purely economic ot 
contractual 1 

It is distis lependent of the formal legal framework ot 
local organi n develop apart even from geographic or topo- 
graphic com] n the flat Canadian prairies. Cosmopolitan central- 
izing forces, y, combat such development but never submerge 
it entirely. 

Much of nerman’s evidence is economic and demographic, 
but the soc find a full discussion of formal categories and an 
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attempt at interpretation of the internal structure of each community. The 
economist will turn to these accounts for first-hand evidence of the course of 
depression, the effect of technological change, and changing conditions in 
the labor market. No more useful assemblage of the problems of purely 
local concern confronting us today—none of these communities has over 
ten thousand people—could be devised to give information upon concrete 
economic and social changes in life away from the metropolitan centers. 
Professor Zimmerman is a confirmed advocate of local autonomy and a 
democracy bulwarked by local authority. Several of his communities have 
seen New Deal planning. In one instance, at least, plans failed lamentably 
to take into account “the fundamentals of the already existent socio-eco- 
nomic structure” in such a way as to threaten the balanced existence of the 
community. So-called submarginal communities on lands slated for abandon- 
ment showed themselves strong and self-subsistent local cultures, low per- 
haps in material standards, but capable of continued virile and fecund ex- 
istence. The growth of relief, particularly of federal aid, is a characteristic 
feature of all the communities making in part for the abandonment of 
efforts to solve local problems locally. Perhaps the strongest impression one 
gets from Professor Zimmerman’s evidence is this: Whatever may be the 


fate of our megalopolitan concentrations, our social forces are by no means 
moribund in smaller places. 


CONRAD M. ARENSBERG 


Economical administration of health insurance benefits. Stud. and rep., ser. M 
(social insurance), no. 15. (Geneva and Washington: Internat. Labour 
Office. 1938. Pp. vii, 332. $1.75.) 

Health insurance plans: B, Group health insurance plans. Stud. in personnel 
policy no. 10. (New York: Nat. Industrial Conf. Board. 1939. Pp. 31.) 
Health security: message from the President of the United States transmitting 
the annual message on health security. 76th Cong., 1st sess., doc. no. 120. 

(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1939. Pp. 74.) 

j National Health Conference, July 18, 19, 20, 1938: proceedings. Interdept. 
” Committee to Codrdinate Health and Welfare Activities. (Washington: 
= Supt. Docs. 1938. Pp. ix, 163. 35c.) 

7 The nation’s health. Discussion at the National Health Conference, July 18-20, 

de- 1938, Washington, D.C., called by the Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 

Ba ordinate Health and Welfare Activities to consider a national health program 

ame proposed in the Report of the Technical Committee on Medical Care. (Wash- 

ffor ington: Supt. Docs. 1939. Pp. 116. 20c.) 

. ; The placing of children in families. Vols. I and II. (Geneva: League of Na- 

ente tions. 1938. 75¢c.; $1.25.) 

gere A public welfare job study: an analysis of selected positions in public social 

u oe work. (Chicago: Am. Public Welfare Assoc. 1938. Pp. 75. $1.) 

MC of Research—a national resource. 1. Relation of the federal government to research. 
, Report of the Science Committee to the National Resources Committee. 

tk of (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1938. Pp. 255. 50c.) 

maf Social security in the United States, 1938: a record of the eleventh National 


; Conference on Social Security. (New York: Am. Assoc. for Social Security. 
merge 1938. Pp. 254. $2.) 


— Survey of the social services in the Oxford district. 1. Economics and govern- 
af : ment of a changing era. (New York: Oxford. 1939. Pp. 391. $5.) 
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surance and Pensions 


An Analysis of German and British Or. 
LP. (Washington: Committee on Social Se- 
earch Council. 1938. Pp. xiv, 333. $2.50.) 
pments in the field of social insurance, both 
e to a need for a searching analysis of various 

‘rams, long beyond their years of infancy, 
patterns developed under the forces of evolu- 

f prolonged periods of depression and new 
ly, in the United States, a national system of 

irs old, is facing probable adjustment and 

\What lessons can be learned from foreign ex- 
| to advantage in this country: what patterns 
hat experiences must be avoided? 

se and other basic questions by Professor 
to the publication list of the Social Science 

is confined to an analysis of the social in- 

nd Great Britain, in an attempt to discover 
se two nations work within themselves, and 
ntially one of organizational policy and basic 
ration, certain fundamental American parallels 


six divisions. Part I introduces the concept of 
vard certain difficulties encountered in attempt- 
rganizations and insurances. Here the early or- 
social insurance system is found to persist 

s is difficult to change. Contributing to this 
ial features, such as the British flat rates of 
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which they operate too different, the standards of measurement too nebulous to 
permit a dogmatic answer to the question: which system is the better codrdinated ? 
To answer, as we have, in favor of the British, is not to say that the British way 
is best, and particularly for another people or other conditions. Small failures in 
coordination are inherent in the people and the country, just as some are inherent 
in the juxtaposition of two mutually exclusive theories or principles (2.e., unem- 
ployment insurance and relief), and are therefore really not failures at all. It is 
aie “failures” that the foreign observer needs most to guard against. Otherwise 
he will find himself warning his compatriots of imaginary evils and recommending 
for adoption impossible precedents (p. 201). 


In the remaining sections of the book, the author presents arguments for 
and against unification of the social insurances within a nation (Part V), 
and concludes by drawing ‘American parallels” to the experiences of Ger- 
many and Great Britain (Part VI). Students of social insurance will doubt- 
less be helped most by the significant conclusions presented in this latter 
part (Part VI), for here the author points out the limitations of the appli- 
cation of foreign experience to the American scene. The first of these refer 
to general social insurance policy: social insurance and social insurance 
organizations are not technical but rather traditional and social institu- 
tions; unemployment, unemployment insurance, and relief are essentially 
political matters; and effective social insurance organization is not the 
product of a spontaneous public opinion—but must create its own support 
by honest and flexible administration and an acceptable service to the public. 

“The second group of parallels relates to administrative organization. 
Self-government (non-centralized control) in social insurance works best 
when the risk is uniform and constant, when large reserves are not required, 
when costs are locally borne, when the groups insured are homogeneous and 
relatively small and are interested in the administration of their fund. Fur- 
thermore serious administrative problems are thought to be created by the 
admission of preéxisting and private insurance bodies into a governmental 
compulsory program. Rather should the social insurance bodies created 
under the system be kept at a minimum. In inaugurating a health insurance 
program we are advised not to consider ‘‘any basis of insurance fund or- 
ganization except the territorial, thus avoiding the British practice of per- 
mitting all bodies, including the smallest to attempt to spread over the entire 
country. The territorial unit should not be smaller than the state, might 
conceivably be an economic-social region” (p. 290). 

Finally are presented basic issues, problems and possible solutions of 
social insurance codrdination: 


(1) A social insurance system which omits health, invalidity and survivors’ 
benefits is incomplete and dangerous to the insurances included in the 
system. 

(2) Unfair and illogical differences in insurance scales can be minimized but 


not completely eliminated. Differences most difficult to eliminate are those 
between social insurance and relief. 
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(3) Centraliza rest though not always the safest way to secure 
improved n a social insurance system. 
(4) The best system is usually the simplest, and the best time 
to codrdin rance system is at the time of its creation. 

These warnit pon a thorough and impartial analysis of the 
experiences of I German social insurances and coming at a time 
when social ins il developing, should be heeded by those who 
are responsible f 9 the future programs in the United States. The 
volume will de ful study and considerable supplementing by all 
but a few, sinc poses a thorough knowledge of the two systems 
being analyzed. S lers no doubt will find it somewhat difficult to 
follow the gen« presented by the author. The subject matter is not 
as well organiz rly presented as it might have been, but careful 
cross-references ; and an exhaustive index help the reader in 
locating related ven though then they may still seem to be some- 
what vague. Son lers will miss a clear presentation of the major charac- 
teristics of the t unalyzed as a background (although purposely 
omitted), and \ ibtless feel the need for definite quantitative analysis 
throughout many of t hapters. 

In spite of t rtcomings, however, this work is to be welcomed, 
for it gives ris¢ lamental problems that must be carefully thought 


through as we he tasks of adding health insurance and of co- 
ordinating the rances in the United States. 


PAUL A. Dopp 
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NEW BOOKS 
CarTER, I. G., the social security program. Annals, vol. 202. 
(Philadelphia f Pol. and Soc. Science. 1939. Pp. vi, 277. $2.) 
Doucias, P. H in the United States: an analysis and appraisal 
of the federa rity act. New rev. ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1939. Pp. xi : 

The appe new edition of Douglas’s extremely useful Social 
Security is es] in view of the rapid development of legislation 
in this field si he new edition consists mainly of a rearrange- 
ment of the hapters 9 to 12 and the addition of two new 
chapters giv! f developments in 1936 and 1937-38, respec: 
tively. Chara Douglas intersperses his running account with crit 
cism of the ribes and with thoughtful suggestions for te- 
forms. His old-age assistance program and the relation- 
ship betweer nd non-contributory programs is especially in- 
teresting. 

This revi ver, but wish that Douglas had not found it 
necessary to t tense in the last three chapters. The uninformed 
reader of ch tled “Developments in 1936,” may expect to find a 
complete ac n that year, especially since a reference on page 33) 
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to action by Congress in 1937, indicates that the chapter was written after the 
close of 1936. Yet the account of developments in 1936 is incomplete. In- 
formation regarding old-age assistance laws is given as of September, that re- 
lating to pension amounts paid, as of June, statistics of numbers of pensioners 
relate to July, while estimates are presented of the “probable” numbers in 
December, 1936. Similarly, information regarding aid to dependent children 
is given as of July, and that regarding unemployment compensation laws as of 
November. The reader of this chapter might also conclude that no decision had 
been rendered on the New York unemployment insurance law during 1936 
when he is told that “the case is now before the Supreme Court” (p. 344). 
Actually, the Court sustained the law by a four-to-four vote in November 23 of 
that year. 

It is to be hoped that in subsequent revisions Douglas will, in summariz- 
ing developments since 1935, devote different chapters to the various parts 
of the security program, instead of devoting separate chapters to each calen- 
dar year. It would also be desirable in future editions to revise and ex- 
pand the index. At present the index contains no reference to the im- 
portant Railroad Unemployment Insurance law, which is referred to in 
the text as the Railway Unemployment Compensation law (p. 424). 


E. M. BurNs 
Gites, R. Your money and your life insurance. (New York: Harper. 1939. Pp. 
129. $1.) 


HEYMAN, H. Property life insurance. (New York: Harper. 1939. Pp. 221. $3.) 


LinTON, M. A. Life insurance speaks for itself. Rev. ed. (New York: Harper. 
1939. Pp. 129. $1.50.) 


Macee, J. H. Life insurance. (Chicago: Business Pubs. 1939. Pp. xv, 729. $4.) 
The book unites many sides of the multilateral insurance: history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, business administration, law, technics, and bibliography. 
Thus, it may be one of the best textbooks for teaching the elements of life 
insurance. Most important current agen are mentioned from an ob- 


jective point of view. It is only to be regretted that besides a few French 
books on history of life insurance, non-English written literature is not 
mentioned. 

Magee also fulfills the purpose of introducing the ABC of insurance to 
students who will not enter the insurance profession, but who should know 
the principles of insurance as consumers. In regard to the fact that even 
the country which leads the world in frequency of life insurance, in the 
opinion of American authorities in life insurance, is underinsured, it would 
help favorably to promote the idea of insurance and thus may have the 
effect that life insurance will be not “only sold’ but also bought. 

It was a good thing not to ignore completely the fundamental difference 
between voluntary and compulsory pensions, as social life insurance is now 
established. “The Social Security act has served to focus attention of the 
general public upon the needs for retirement income; the Act provides a bare 
minimum. . . . As a matter of actual fact, the enactment of the Social 
Security act served as a stimulus to the underwriting of private plans.” 


ALFRED MANES 


SAKMANN, M. Unemployment and health insurance in Great Britain, 1911- 


1937. Social Security Board, Bur. of Res. and Stat., rep. no. 3. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1938. Pp. v, 44. 10c.) 
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Annali di econ Vol no. 1. (Padua: Antonio Milani. 1938. Pp. 325.) 
U. Gobbi’s / ne in Generale, forming the bulk of the present 
volume, is tl edition, completely revised and re-written, of a text 
published fo: It covers both the theoretical situation which insur. 
ance must dea ticulously analyzed, with occasional philosophic 
breadth, and us operandi of insurance. Though designed for Italian 
readers, it mz pecific reference to Italian practice than would be 
expected, and ely upon German and French sources—only slightly 
upon Englis! ts discussions. In its primary aim of setting forth 
theory with a 1 f description, the book may be said to have succeeded, 
It is well plas y be held to rank with the representative texts in 
its field. A sured manner or tone, verging on the doctrinaire, 


detracts from 
R. F. 


Railroad Retire innual report for 1 ¢ fiscal year ended June 30, 
1938, (Washi pt. Docs. 1938. Pp. 166.) 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


NEW BOOKS 

Hitt, G. W. a R. A. Rural relief trends in Wisconsin from 1934 to 
1937. (Madis f Wisconsin Press. 1939. Pp. 57. $1.) 

MATSCHECK, W KINSON, R. C. Problems and procedures of unemploy- 
ment compensa ni ites. Pub. no. 65. (Chicago: Pub. Admin. Service. 
1939. Pp. 85 

WiLuiaMs, E. A 1 for relief. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1939. Pp. 

Wynne, W., ye rural relief. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1938. 
Pp. xiii, 16( 

Alien and transient king assistance in Denver. Social stud. no. 9. 
(Denver: 1 Bur. of Bus. and Soc. Res. 1939. Pp. 8.) 

Public assistance from Social Security Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 12. (Wash- 
ington: Soci: y Board. 1938. Pp. 24.) 

Public relief in 3 United States, 1933-38. Reprinted from Social 
Security Bu no. 2. (Washington: Social Security Board. 1939. 
Pp. 28.) 

Reports on pu to the administrator, Works Progress Administra 
tion for the York, of the advisory council, Oswald W. Knauth, 
chairman, and rch staff, Don. D. Lescohier, director. (New York: 
WPA. 1939 


Si sm and Co-operative Enterprises 


NEW BOOKS 


BORKENAU, | m: a history of the Communist Internationa. 
(New York | Pp. 442. $3.75.) 

Fay, C. R. C home and abroad. Vol. I. 1908-1938. (London: 
P. S. King 140. 18s.) 
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Hinkel, J. V. The communistic network. (New York: America Press. 1939. 
Pp. 16. 5c. 

vi sts G. e Co-operatives today and tomorrow: a Canadian survey. (Mon- 
treal: Montreal Survey Committee on Co-operation. 1938. Pp. 189.) 

Mossé, R. L’économie collectiviste. L’économie politique contemporaine, vol. 
xvii, (Paris: Lib. Gén. de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1939. Pp. 210. 40 fr.) 

RicHarps, D. H. Your taxes: an explanation and a program. (New York: 
Communist Party, N. Y. State Committee. Pp. 31. 5c.) 

ScHMALZ, C. N. Operating results of consumer co-operatives in the United 
States in 1937. Bull. no. 108. (Boston: Harvard Univ. Bur. of Bus. Res. 
1939. Pp. v, 37. $1.) 

WARBASSE, J. P. Codperation as a way of peace. (New York: Harper. 1939. 
Pp. xiii, 111. $1.) 


Socialism and our standard of living. (London: Labour Pubs. Dept. 1938. Pp. 
37.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


NEW BOOKS 


BLAcKETT, O. W. and WiLson, W. P. A method of isolating sinusoidal com- 
ponents in economic time series, Michigan bus. stud., vol. viii, no. 4. (Ann 
Arbor: Univ. of Michigan. 1938. Pp. 58. $1.) 


The authors propose a method for analyzing time-series into sine-components 
and carry out the computations for weekly stock prices, 1919-1924, for which 
they find a 3-component series. The method, built around the ratio of any 
value to the sum of the two adjacent values, is moderately novel and is com- 
petently presented ; but the basic questions still press—the meaning of dynamic 
equilibrium, the lack of efficient tests of hypotheses underlying 3-component 
schemes against any other number of components, the relevance of least squares 
(which derives its meaning from static frequency distribution theory) to time 


series analysis, the economic explanation of multiple periodic functions, and 
s0 on. 


H. A. FREEMAN 


DuNnLaP, J. W. Workbook in statistical method, with special reference to the 
social sciences. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1939, Pp. 154. $1.75.) 

GoULDEN, C. H. Methods of statistical analysis. (New York: Wiley. 1939. 
Pp. 277. $3.50.) 

HENDERSON, D. E. V. Opportunities for statistical workers. Occupational 
monog. no. 1. (Chicago: Science Research Assoc. 1938. Pp. 56. 50c.) 

Kuznets, S. and FrigEDMAN, M. Incomes from independent professional prac- 
fice, 1929-1936, Bull. 72-73. (New York: Nat. Bur. of Econ. Res. 1939. 
Pp. 32. 50c.) 
Preliminary analysis based upon data relating to incomes of five profes- 
sions: physicians and surgeons, dentists, lawyers, certified public accountants, 
and consulting engineers. A detailed report will appear later. 


HAHALANoIS, P. C., editor. Proceedings of the first session of the Indian 


Statistical Conference, held in Calcutta, January, 1938. (Calcutta: Statistical 
Pub. Soc. 1938. Pp. iv, 311.) 
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AnsiAuX, M. Comment se pose actuellement la question des étalons de valeur? Rev. d'Econ. 
Pol., Nov.-Dec., 1938. Pp. 12. 

BAKER, R. J. National socialism and the social sciences. Sociological Rev., Jan., 1939. 
Pp. 18. 

BERNARDELLI, H. A reply to Mr. Samuelson’s note. Economica, Feb., 1939. Pp. 2. 

BHATNAGAR, B. G. What is economics? Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1939. Pp. 5. 

BLADEN, V. W. The literature of political economy. Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., 
Feb., 1939. Pp. 14. 

BouLpING, K. E. Equilibrium and wealth: a word of encouragement to economists. 
Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., Feb., 1939. Pp. 18. 

BousquET, G. H. Les “recherches” de Cournot et leur centenaire (1837-1937). Jour. des 
Econ., Nov.-Dec., 1938. Pp. 3. 

BrzEski, T. L’homme économique et l'état économique. Rev. d'Econ. Pol., Nov.-Dec., 
1938. Pp. 18. 

BUNTING, F. H. The purchasing power parity theory reéxamined. So. Econ. Jour., Jan., 
1939. Pp. 20. 
BuUSTAMANTE, T. S. Expresién matemdtica de la tasa del interés. Rev. de Ciencias 
Econ., Nov., 1938. Pp. 4. 

CuHossuDoWSKY, E. M. The soviet concept of equilibrium. Rev. Econ. Studies, Feb., 1939. 
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De_rFcAAuw, G. T. J. Theoretische analyse aangaande het verband tusschen stedelijke 
bebouwingsintensiteit en stedelijke grondprijzen. De Econ., Feb., 1939. Pp. 21. 

EASTHAM, J. K. Commodity stocks and prices. Rev. Econ. Studies, Feb., 1939. Pp. 11. 

FRASER, L. M. The equation of exchange: a suggestion. Economica, Feb., 1939. Pp. 11. 

Grucuy, A. G. The economics of the National Resources Committee. Am. Econ. Rev., 
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HEIMANN, E, Literature on the theory of a socialist economy. Soc. Research, Feb., 1939. 
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Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 1939. Pp. 14. 

KNIGHT, F. H. Ethics and economic reform. I. The ethics of liberalism. Economica, Feb., 
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BEAN, L. H. and BOLLINGER, P. H. The base period for parity prices. Jour. Farm Econ., 
Feb., 1939. Pp. 5. 

BRANDT, K. Public control of land use in Europe (with discussion by M. M. Kelso). Jour. 
Farm Econ., Feb., 1939. Pp. 17. 

Brown, A. G. Land values and commercial bank policy. Jour. Farm Econ., Feb., 1939. 
Pp. 5. 

BL =. E. L. A base in the 1920-29 period for farm price studies. Jour. Farm Econ., Feb., 
1939. Pp. 6. 

( been S. C. Agricultural marketing in India. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1939. Pp. 6. 

Davis, J. S. Agriculture and the nation’s business. Harvard Bus. Rev., Winter, 1939. Pp. 8. 

EccarD, F. Les allocations familiales agricoles en France. Musée Social, Dec., 1938. Pp. 15. 

FERNANDEZ Y FERNANDEZ, R. La reforma agraria Mexicana. Rev. de Economia, Sept.-Dec., 
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GoopMAN, R. B. Forests and forest industry. Harvard Bus. Rev., Winter, 1939. Pp. 10. 

Gray, L. C. Federal purchase and administration of submarginal land in the Great Plains. 
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HainsworTH, R. G. Graphic methods used in presenting agricultural economics informa- 
tion. Jour. Farm Econ., Feb., 1939. Pp. 8. 

HamMAR, C. H. Land values and government agricultural policy. Jour. Farm Econ., Feb., 
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Hopkins, J. A., Jr. Technological developments affecting farm organization, Jour. Farm 
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JouNSON, S. E. Adapting farm management research to new opportunities. Jour. Farm 
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JOHNSTON, P. E. Effect of the AAA on farm organization and operation (with discussion 

~ by R. J. Saville). Jour. Farm Econ., Feb., 1939. Pp. 11. 

KENDALL, M. G. The geographical distribution of crop productivity in England (with dis- 
cussion). Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., part 1, 1939. Pp. 42. 

Lapp, C. E. Contributions of agricultural economics to farming. Jour. Farm Econ., Feb., 
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Lewis, A. B. Land values and farm credit policy. Jour. Farm Econ., Feb., 1939. Pp. 3. 

MANTEROLA, M. El petroleo de Mexico. Trimestre Econ. Oct.-Dec., 1938. Pp. 32. 

MarTIN, J. W. and RoBINSON, C. B. Assessment of real property in Fayette County, Ken- 
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MarTIN, R. R. Economic resources in relation to regional growth and integration in the 
inland empire region. Social Forces, Mar., 1939. Pp. 15. 

Miter, G. W. Soil productivity related to farm organization and income. Jour. Farm 
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MUKHERJEE, B. The conservation of coal resources in India: its economic aspects. Indian 
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————. Methods of coal conservation in India. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1939. Pp. 10. 
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McDoucALL, J. L. Aspects of the railway problem. Il. Motor competition and railway 
labour costs, Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., Feb., 1939. Pp. 5. 

ParMELEE, J. H. A review of railway operations in the United States. Railway Age, Jan. 
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in Norway. Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1939. Pp. 4. 
Mo. Labor Rev., Feb., 1939. Pp. 8. 
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Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


MARTIN, R. F. Federal government aid and relief payments by states in 1938. Conf. Bd. 
Bull. Feb. 20, 1939. Pp. 2. 


Socialism and Codperative Enterprises 


Kent, M. E. The court system in the Soviet Union. Compar. Law Ser., Dept. of Comm., 
Mar., 1939. Pp. 8. 

Proposed model collective agreement for soviet industry. Internat. Lab. Rev., Feb., 1939. 
Pp. 6 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Amoroso, L. La dinamica dei redditi. Riv. Ital. di Sci. Econ., Oct., 1938. Pp. 12. 

BowLEy, A. L. The International Institute of Statistics. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., part 1, 1939. 
Pp. 3 

Rs -. Production and efficiency. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., part 1, 1939. Pp. 20. 

Ciark, C. Australia’s national income. III. Rejoinder. Econ. Record, Dec., 1938. Pp. 4. 

Gistin, L. F. Australia’s national income. II. Grumbles and queries. Econ. Record, Dec., 
1938. Pp. 5 

HICKERNELL, W. F. An index of 10 commodities, monthly, 1815-60 in the New York 
City wholesale markets. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1939. Pp. 8. 

jostock, P. Wieweit sind Volkseinkommen international vergleichbar? Weltwirtsch. 

" Archiv, Mar., 1939. Pp. 34. 

Lovo, G. Evolucién de la definicién de estadistica. Trimestre Econ., Oct.-Dec., 1938. Pp. 68. 

Mancina, F. A. The Richey-Haberly index-number method of public utility valuation. 
Jour. Bus. Univ. Chicago, Jan., 1939. Pp. 8. 

MAULDON, F. R. E. Australia’s national income. I. A fresh computation. Econ. Record, 
Dec., 1938. Pp. 9. 

MENDERSHAUSEN, H. Clearing variates in confluence analysis. Jour. Am, Stat. Assoc., 
Mar., 1939. Pp. 13. 

Potak, J. J. Fluctuations in United States consumption, 1919-1932. Rev. Econ. Stat., Feb., 
1939. Pp. 12. 

VittarD, H. H. Some aspects of the concept of capacity to produce. Rev. Econ. Stat., Feb., 
1939. Pp. 8. 

WorKING, E. J. Graphic method in price analysis. Jour. Farm Econ., Feb., 1939. Pp. 9. 
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NOTES 


The next annual \MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION will be 
held in Philadelph 


The following 1 added to the membership of the AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC ASSO¢ 1° 


Abramson, A. V., Bs n { Jackson Pl., Washington, D.C. AMER 
Ballaine, W n, Wis. 
Betts, W lsie. M AMER 
Bodde, L. A., Rock [roost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. F 
Bond, F. A f f Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. AMER 
Bornemann, 4 61 Brooklyn, N. Y. V 
Carlson, R. E re, Va. AMER! 
Carr, H. C., Univer mmerce Bldg., Urbana, IIl. C 
Chandler, L. V., A rst, Mass. AMERI 
Clark, R. F., Mariet Yhio. 

Columba, Sister M.., 6363 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, III. 

Coombs, P., Wiilia I stown, Mass. 

Craf, J. R., 140 Cl ’ Yorl ity AMERI 
Ditmars, A., 89-47 1 I nd Hil Fi 
Di Venuti, B., Bost i n, Mass. re 
Edson, A. W., Dept ECONO 
Fischer, M. C., 84° 
Gamber, M. P., Cet xe, Room 809, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. INSTIT 
Gilbert, M., Bur. of Dot mmerce, Washington, D.C. 
Griffin, R. R., Jr., 7 I] Tax P 
Hanson, S. G., Cart ry, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. M 
Hart. A. L.. School of tration, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. As | 
Hawkins, E. R., D Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Hersey, M. L., Soc ' Inc., 31 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Mill, 3.-5., 3 ent lle, N.Y. The 
Hynning, C. J., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Joseph, Sister M. I College, Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Ind. ite 
Kilduff, V. R., Ho k, Md 
Kline, G. W., 600 } Fayette, Mo. Hopki 
McCreary, J., 1301 v ington, D.C. Colleg 
McDiarmid, O. J., Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. at the 
Maverick, L. A., Angeles, Calif. 8.30) 
Miller, J. W., nd Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Miller, §. L., 736 V w York City. The 
Monrad, O., Chan 152 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. lege of 
Nye, W. D., Perkit Mass topics: 
Owen, W. V., Dep ind Govt., Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. of the 
Pymm, J. D., Fresno f Calif 
Richardson, T. W . University, La. omn 
Saxon, O. G., She ven, Conn. Credit 
Schubach, R rgh, Johnstown Center, Johnstown, Pa. tion of 
Seidman, J., 1 City Loan F 
Sergott, E. T., n, Pa. 

Sheehan, J. H. 113 th Bend, Ind. At t 
Strickland, M. York City. sOciatio 
Summerhays Beverly Hills, Calif. State C 
Thornborough, ; I |. Charleston, S.C. 
Travers, F. J., Lin Insurance Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. ‘Nation 
Weiss, H., 5407 I p Station, D.C. 

Welden, W. C., 11 ridge, Mass. 
Woytinsky, W. S., Pl. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Zerby, P. E., Dept S North Dakota State College, Fargo, N.D. 
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The allied social science associations are being served by the following officers 
during the present year: 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION—Jacob Viner, University of Chicago, president; James 
Washington Bell, Northwestern University, secretary. 

AMERICAN ACCOUNTING ASSOCIATION—Sidney G. Winter, College of Commerce, University 
of lowa, president; Henry T. Chamberlain, 6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago, secretary. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia Uni- 
versity, president; John B, Andrews, American Labor Legislation Review, 131 East 23rd 

Street, New York City, secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS OF INSURANCE—Robert Riegel, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, president; Chester A. Kline, University of Pennsylvania, secretary. 
AMERICAN BuSINESS LAw ASsOCIATION—T. S. Kerr, University of Idaho, president; S. 

Homer Smith, Temple University, secretary. 

AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION—F. F. Elliott, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, president; Asher Hobson, University of Wisconsin, secretary. 

AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION—Nathanael H. Engle, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, president; Albert Haring, Lehigh University, secretary. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION—Charles Grove Haines, University of Cali- 
fornia, president; Kenneth Colegrove, Northwestern University, secretary. 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SocIETY—E. H. Sutherland, Indiana University, president; H. A. 
Phelps, University of Pittsburgh, secretary. 

AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION—Raymond Pearl, Johns Hopkins University, president ; 
Frederick F. Stephan, 210 Normandy Building, 1626 K Street N.W., Washington, sec- 
retary. 

ECONOMETRIC SocieTY—Arthur L. Bowley, Haslemere, England, president; Alfred Cowles, 
3rd, Cowles Commission, Colorado Springs, secretary. 

INSTITUTE OF MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS—P. R. Rider, Washington University, St. Louis, 
president; Allen T. Craig, University of Iowa, secretary. 

Tax Poticy LEAGuE—Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor, The American City, president; Miss 
Mabel L. Walker, Tax Policy League, 309 East 34th Street, New York City, secretary. 


As far as advised, the meetings of all of these associations, except the American 
Political Science Association, will be held in Philadelphia in December. 


The officers of the Pacific Coast Economic Association for the present year are: 
Richard B. Heflebower, State College of Washington, president; Dudley F. 
Pegrum, University of California at Los Angeles, vice-president; William S. 
Hopkins, Stanford University, secretary-treasurer; Arthur G. Coons, Claremont 
Colleges, editor of proceedings. The eighteenth annual conference will be held 
at the State College of Washington and at the University of Idaho, December 

8-30, 1939. 

The third Pacific Northwest Conference on Banking was held at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, April 6-8. Sessions were devoted to each of the following 
topics: “Capital Loans,” “Your Customers’ Labor Relations,” and ‘The Prospects 
of the Pacific Northwest Wheat Industry.” Among the papers presented were: 
Commercial Banking and the Credit Needs of Business,’” by Homer Jones; ‘“The 
Credit Soundness of Capital Loans,” by Caspar W. Clarke; “The Economic Posi- 


tion of Pacific Northwest Wheat,” by M. K. Bennett ; and ‘The Bank’s Mortgage 
Loan Program,” by W. A. Marcus. 


At the thirty-second annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, held at Memphis, April 20-22, Professor Louis B. Schmidt of Iowa 


State College presented a paper on “Internal Commerce and the Development of 
National Economy before 1860.” 


At the twenty-first annual meeting of the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, held at the University of California and Stanford University, 
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April 20-22, the fo resses are to be noted: “Attitudes of Government The 
and Business,” by S Daggett, University of California; ‘National Labor 1938). 
Relations Act,” by Pat tanford University ; ‘Development of Pacific Coast brief bi 
Industry as a Research P 1," by Normal J. Silberling, Stanford University. though 


Among the papers sented at the first annual business conference of South- The 
western Louisiana Inst at Lafayette, Louisiana, held May 6, were: “What copies 
Business Expects of ( of Commerce Graduates,” by Dean James B. Trant, tribute 
Louisiana State University; “The Place of Business Training in the High School,” lasts. TI 
by Herbert A. Hamilt fayette High School; ‘Personnel Policies and Busi- 
ness Profits,” by W. P. R nd, Jr., Standard Oil Company of Louisiana. Dr. 
Karl E. Ashburn of So tern Louisiana Institute was director of the conference. 


Business 


The interrelation siness and government will be the subject of the ninth 
annual Economics Cot nce of Engineers at the Stevens Engineering Camp, 
Johnsonburg, New J june 24-July 3. This conference is sponsored by Stevens 
Institute of Technology, American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Minis 1 Metallurgical Engineers. 


The Summer Institute for Social Progress will be held at Wellesley, July 8-22. 
The 1939 theme is ““How Can We Make Democracy Work?” For a program, 
address Dorothy P. Hi or, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N.Y. 


A Conference on |] tesearch of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
has created a new standing committee on cost-price relationships. The principal 
objectives of this c ire: (1) formulation of research problems in the 
field; (2) clarifica f concepts and terminology; (3) improvement of data; The } 
(4) improvement of methods of research; (5) initiation and stimulation of te- Dr. L 
search. The membe: the committee are: Edward Mason, Harvard University; Credit, 1 
C. M. Armstrong; J. M. Clark, Columbia University ; Joel Dean, National Bureau Dr. Ri 
of Economic Rese liver Wellington; R. H. Whitman; Theodore 0. States, b: 
Yntema, University of ‘ Communications should be addressed to Dr. Joel of the Br 
Dean, National B f Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, New York City. The 

Methods 

A mimeographed n lum on the national program for public assistance CE Pa 
to replace the present f activities is presented in a report by Oswald W Rainy 
Knauth, chairman of isory Council of the New York City Works Progress ride 
Administration, an )f business-men and industrialists of New York City 
This memorandum \ leased May 14. The B 

The department o! rmment management of the University of Denver offers a 
a program of six qu of graduate training in the field of taxation and public study Fro. 
expenditure with tet h fellowships under a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. The indi stipends range from $1,200 for single persons and 
$1,800 for married 


Research 
nouncer 


Robert A. East of Division of Classification of the National Archives has 
been awarded the J H. Dunning Prize by the American Historical Association 
for his book entitled Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era. 


The Federal P« | ission has begun the publication of a new series 0! 
reports showing, i of typical net monthly bills, electric rates in every 
state in the Union. 1 reports will be sold at ten cents each by the Federal 
Power Commission 
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The Review has received John Bates Clark: A Memorial (privately printed, 
1938). This memorial is prepared by Professor Clark’s children, and contains a 
brief biographical sketch, the background of his thought, the contribution of his 
thought, and the gift of his personality. 


The Bureau of Business Research of the Harvard Business School has extra 
copies of some of its bulletins and research studies which it will be glad to dis- 
tribute free to members of the Association upon request as long as the supply 
lasts. The following publications are available: 


Business Research Studies 

2 M.R. Copeland, ‘Raw Material Prices and Business Conditions” 

; A. R. Tebbutt, “The Behavior of Consumption in Business Depression” 

6 J. J. Madigan, “Managing Cloth Inventories in the Cotton Textile Industry’ 

g W.L. Crum, “The Effect of Size on Corporate Earnings and Condition” 

) W.L. Crum, “Corporate Earning Power in the Current Depression” 
Bulletins 
79 “Marketing Expenses of Grocery Manufacturers for 1927 and 1928” 
84 M. P. McNair, “Expenses and Profits in the Chain Grocery Business in 1929” 
gg _C. N. Schmalz, ‘Operating Results of Department and Specialty Stores in 1931” 


M. P. McNair, “Expenses and Profits of Variety Chains in 1931 Compared with 1929” 
“Expenses and Profits of Variety Chains in 1932” 


Requests for these publications should be addressed to the Bureau of Business 
Research, Soldiers Field, Boston, Massachusetts, and should mention this an- 
nouncement. 


The National Industrial Conference Board announces the following items: 

Dr. Lewis H. Kimmel is preparing for publication The Availability of Bank 
Credit, 1933-1938. 

Dr. Roland P. Falkner is making a study of the national wealth of the United 
States, based on the categories of wealth as specified in the last official estimate 
of the Bureau of the Census in 1922. 

The Management Research Division has several projects under way including: 
Methods of Wage Payment, by E. S. Horning; Medical Service in Industry, by 
C.E. Payne; Study of Pension Plans in Industry Which Supplement the Social 
Security Act, by F. Beatrice Brower in collaboration with Herman Feldman; 
Prevalence of Industrial Relations Activity in Industry. 


The Brookings Institution announces the preprinting of two pamphlets, one 
by James D. Magee, entitled Taxation and re oa Investments, and the other by 
George W. Edwards entitled Investment Banking and Its Regulation. The larger 
study from which these are preprinted is to be published in the autumn under the 
title Capital Expansion, Employment and Economic Stability. 


Professor E. R. A. Seligman is at work on a three-volume History of Fiscal 
Science. He has been aided in his researches by recent acquisitions of the Selig- 
man Library at Columbia University which will be of interest to students of 
French economic literature. Among these acquisitions are a three-volume col- 
lection of manuscripts by John Law containing some fifty odd works by Law; 
three manuscript volumes by Dupin; additional letters by Turgot; fifteen thick 
tolio volumes of the Minutes and Memoires sent to the Controller of Finance in 


virtue of the King’s Declaration of Oct. 29, 1763, which is thought to be the only 
known copy. 


— 
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Henry Brayton Gardner of Brown University died April 22. Professor Gardne 
joined the American Economic Association in 1886 and was president in 1919, 


William Coan, head of the department of accounting at Washington and 
Lee University, died April 1, 1939. 


1p pointments and Resignations 


B. M. Anderson, Jr., is resigning as economist of the Chase National Bank to 
become professor of economics at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
his duties to begin in September. 


Robert W. Bachelor, formerly statistician with the federal Works Progress Ad. 
ministration, has joined the economics staff of the United States Tariff Commission, 


Nathan M. Becker has been promoted from instructor to assistant professor of 
economics at the University of Toledo. 


T. H. Boggs of the department of economics, Stanford University, will serve 
as a member of the department of economics at the University of California at 
Los Angeles during the summer session. 


Brant Bonner of the University of North Carolina has taken over the work of 
Professor William Coan in the department of accounting at Washington and Lee 
University. 

Karl R. Bopp, associate professor of economics and finance at the University of 
Missouri, has been appointed a John Simon Guggenheim Fellow for the next col. 


lege year and will w ork pre on a comparative study of —— of the Bank 
of England, the Bank of France, the Reichsbank, and the federal reserve system. 


S. J. Brandenburg of Clark University is a visiting lecturer at Brown University 
in the absence of Professor James H. Shoemaker. 


J. Douglas Brown, professor of economics at Princeton University, has been 
appointed chairman of the Committee on Social Security of the Social Science 
Research Council. He has been serving as special adviser on social security to the 
Secretary of the Trea 


Robert F. Bryan is resigning from his instructorship at Yale University to accept 
a position with Lionel D. Edie and Company of New York City. 


Arthur Robert Burns of Columbia University has been named research director 
of the Twentieth Century Fund’s survey of problems arising out of government 
relations with the light and power industry. 

Norman Burns, economist on the staff of the United States Tariff Commission, 
has returned from Turkey, where he was a member of the American delegation 
which negotiated the recent United States-Turkish reciprocal trade agreement. 


Neil Carothers of Lehigh University will direct a three-year economic survey 
of the canning and packing industry in the United States. 

Harry M. Cassidy has resigned as director of social welfare of British Columbia 
to become director of the social service work at the University of California, Berke 
ley. 
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Mervyn Crobaugh has been teaching courses in the field of labor at Washington 
and Lee University in the absence of Professor Donald F. Martin. 


Elmer D. Fagan of the department of economics, Stanford University, will serve 


as a member of the department of economics at the University of Oregon during 
the summer session. 


Fred R. Fairchild will be on sabbatical leave from the department of economics 
at Yale University for the academic year 1939-1940. 


Mary Barnett Gilson, assistant professor of economics at the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed a John Simon Guggenheim Fellow and will study in 
England unemployment insurance cases involving labor relations, with a view to 
the application of similar legislation in the United States. 


Harold D. Gresham, economist on the staff of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, has been loaned to the Paraguayan Government for the purpose of advising 
that country on customs tariffs. 


Michael A. Heilperin has been a visiting lecturer in economics at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 


George H. Hildebrand, Jr., has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Princeton University. 


Lewis K. Johnson of Washington and Lee University was on leave of absence 
during 1938-1939. 


Ralph R. Kaul, economist on the staff of the United States Tariff Commission, 
is on leave of absence in order to undertake a study for the National Council on 
Foreign Relations. 


James L. Knipe of Fahnestock and Company will be a part-time instructor in 
economics at Yale University during the academic year 1939-1940. 


Edward L. Lloyd, formerly chief of the market data section of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has recently joined the staff of the A. C. Nielsen 
Company, a market research organization. 


Allyn C. Loosley, formerly professor of economics and dean of the School of 
Economics and Business Administration of Saint Mary’s College, is a member of 
the economics division of the United States Tariff Commission at Washington. 


Lewis L. Lorwin, economic adviser to the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
and formerly with the Brookings Institution, gave a series of lectures at American 
colleges and universities on the aims and activities of the International Labour 
Organisation, during November and December, 1938. 


Friedrich A. Lutz has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Princeton University. 


Archibald M. Mclsaac has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
economics at Princeton University. 


Donald F. Martin continued on leave of absence from Washington and Lee 
University during 1938-1939. 
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John T. Master y of Illinois has been handling the work of 
Professor Lewis K Washington and Lee University. 


Elizabeth Stoffre te professor of economics at Goucher Coll 
is on leave of abset pring term, carrying on research for the United 
States Treasury in 


F. E. Melder of ty served for six weeks as technical adviser tp 
the Council of Sta ; in Chicago. 


John Perry Mil University will be a visiting lecturer at Yale 
University next ye te ne of Professor Saxon’s courses during the 
latter’s sabbatical | 


Harry Alvin Mi tsity of Chicago has been appointed research 
director of the stu bargaining in the United States, undertaken by 
the Twentieth Cen 

George S. Mitcl Hopkins University is now assistant administrator 
of the Farm Securit n 

L. T. Morgan of y of Toronto has been granted a leave of absence 
for the second tern 

Robert W. O'B associated with LeMoyne College and the Uni- 
versity of Washing pointed instructor in sociology at the Univer. 
sity of Maine. 

Mildred Buzek ¢ ns Hopkins University has been appointed in- 
structor in econom 1 College, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Wentworth W pted an appointment as economist with the 
United States Tarif 


O. Glenn Saxon ybatical leave from the department of economics 
at Yale University mic year 1939-1940. 


James H. Shoema absence from Brown University during the 
second semester, is study of economic conditions in Hawaii for the 
United States Depa 


Albion G. Tayl of William and Mary will offer a course in 
labor problems and lab« he University of California at Los Angeles dut- 
ing the summer se 


Robert H. Tuck hington and Lee University, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southe Association for 1939. 


E. Ronald Walker in economics at the University of Sydney and 
financial adviser to tl Wales Treasury, has been appointed professor 
of economics at the 1smania and economic adviser to the Tasmanian 
Government in su fessor F. R. E. Mauldon. 


Elmer Wood, pr ics at the University of Missouri, has been 
appointed a John S Fellow for the next college year, which he 
will spend in Eng the policy of the Bank of England during the 
period from 1847 t 


. 


